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| \ 
The arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


Ulyſſes takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks 
in the evening. Next morning the ſhip arrives at Ithaca; , 
where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet ſleeping, lay him on 
the ſhore with all his treaſures. On their return, Nep- 
tune changes their ſhip into a rock, In the mean-time, 
Ulyſſes awaking, knows not his native Ithaca, by reaſon | 
of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round him, He breaks 
into loud lamentations ; till the goddeſs appearing to him 
in the form of a ſhepherd, diſcovers the country to him, 
and paints out the particular places. - He then tells a 
feigned ſtory of his adventures, upon which ſhe manifeſts 
herſelf, and they conſult together of the meaſures to 'be 
taken to deſtroy the Faitors, To conceal his return, and 


diſguiſe his perſon the more eſfectually, ſhe changes him 
into the figure of an old beggar, 


E ceas'd ; but leſt ſo pleaſing on their ear 

His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 
A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: 
The grateful conference then the king reſumes. 


V. 3. ———The ſhady rooms ] 


The epithet in the original is oxazzy72, or gloomy : it is 

here uſed with a peculiar propriety, to keep in the reader's 

mind the exact time when Ulyſſes made his narration to 
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Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, 5 | Eacl 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt; KY Ag 
No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam OY 
Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home, To 
But hear me, princes! whom theſe walls incloſe. K 
For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows 10 And 
With wines unmixt, (an honour due to age, Dor 
To cheer the grave, and warm the poet's rage) The 
Though labour'd gold and many a dazling veſt The 

Lie heap'd already for our god-like gueſt; The 
Without new treaſures let him not remove, 15 4 * 
Large, and expreſſive of the public love: of! 

8 To 

the Phaeacians, namely, in the evening of the thirty- Wh 
third day: we may likewiſe gather, from this diſtinction "Th 
of times, the exact ſtay of Ulyſſes among the Phaeacians; N 

he was thrown upon their ſhores on the thirty-firſt day The 

in the evening, and lands about day-break on the For 
* thirty - fifth day in his own country; ſo that he ſtaid three Th 
days and three nights only with Alcinous, one night be- , 
ing ſpent in his voyage to Ithaca from Phaeacia. „ 

V. 10. Fer whom my chanter ſi iags, and geblet flows He 

| With wine unnixt, etc, | 8 
Homer calls the wine £0, or wine drank at the en- Fw 
tertainment of elders, <p?yT#y, or men of diſtinction, ſays His 
Euſtathius; by. the bard, he means Demodocus, As 1 

The ſame critic further remarks, that Homer judici- wh 

' oully ſhortens every circumſtance before he comes to the 
| diftdiſſon of Ulyſſes: thus he omits the deſcription of the 
facrifice, and the ſubject of the ſong of Demodocus ; theſe _ Y 
are circumſtances that at beſt would; be but uſeleſs orna- Hor 
ments, and ill agree with the impatience of Ulyſſes to ſets 
begin his voyage toward his cantilite Theſe therefore pref] 
the . briefly diſpatches. && IPA thou 
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Fact a pet, exch d vaſe bees 

A gen' ral tribute, which the ſtate ſhall owe. 

” This ſentence pleas'd: then all their ſteps addreſt 

To ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt, 20 
Now did the roſy-finger'd morn ariſe, | 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 

Down to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 

They bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac'd. 

The king himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care: 2g 

Then bad his followers to the feaſt repair. 

A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the ſand. 

To Jove th' eternal, (pow'r above all pow'rs ! 30 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heaven with ſhow'rs) 


The flames aſcend: *till evening they prolong 

The rites, more ſacred made by heavenly ſong: 
For in the midſt, with public honours grac'd, 

Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac'd. 

All, but Ulyſſes, heard with fix'd delight : 35 

He fat, and ey'd the fun, and wiſh'd the night; 

Slow ſeem'd the ſan to move, the hours to roll, 

His native home deep imag'd in his foul. 

As weary plowman ſpent with ſtubborn toll, 

Whoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoil, © 40 


V. 39. As weary plowman, etc. ] The ſimile which 
Homer chaſes is drawn from low life, but very happily 
ſets off the impatience of Ulyſſes: it is familiar, but ex- 
preſſive. Horace was not of the judgment of ons 
thought it mean, for he uſes it in his epiſtles. 
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Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 


When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 

To late repaſt, (the day's hard labour done: ) 

So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the ſun, 

Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 45 
(The Scherian ſtates) he turn'd, and thas addreſt, 

O thou, the firſt in merit and command! 

And you the peers and princes of the land! 

May ev'ry joy be yours! nor this the leaſt, 

When due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, 50 
Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 


dieſque 

L1mga videtur opus debentibus ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtadia matrum ; 

Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, quae ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur, eic. 


It was very neceſſary to dwell upon this impatience of 
Ulyſſes to return: it would have been abſurd to have 


repreſented him cool, or even moderately warm upon 
this occaſion ; he bad refuſed immortality through the 
love of his country; it is now in his power to return 
to it; he ought therefore conſiſtently with his former 
character to be drawn with the utmoſt earneſtneſs of ſoul, 
and every moment muſt appear tedious that keeps him 
from it; it ſhews therefore the judgment of Homer to 
de ſcribe him in this manner, and not to paſs it over 
rurſorily, but ſorce it upon the notice of the reader, by 

inſiſting upon it ſomewhat largely, and illuſtrating it 


by a proper ſimilitude, to fix it more ſtrongly upon our 
memory. 


Book XIII. HOMER 's ODYSSEY, 7 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 

Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heav'n! 
So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace, 55 
On you be ev'ry bliſs, and ev'ry day 

In home- felt joys delighted roll away; 

Your ſelves, your wives, your long deſcending race, 
May ev'ry God enrich with ev'ry grace 
Sure fixt on virtue may your nation ſtand, 60 
And public evil never touch the land! 

His words well weigh'd, the gen'ral voice approv'd 

Benign, and inſtant his diſmiſſion mov'd. 

The monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with roſy wine: 65 
Great Jove the father, firſt (he cry d) implore, | 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore, 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brought; 

Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught: 

Each from his ſeat to each immortal pours, 70 
Whom: glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs, 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 
The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; 


J a3 4G. i... 


V. 53. Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heaven] 
This is a pious and inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that 
though riches were heaped upon us with the greateſt 
abundance and ſuperfluity ; yet unleſs Heaven adds its 
benediction, they will prove but at beſt a burthen and 
calamity, 

V. 73. The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands, 

Then thus ] . 


It may be aſked why Ulyſſes addreſſes his words to we 


* 
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Then thus: O queen farewell! be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt ! : By 
Till age and death ſhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev ry mortal excellence!) 
Farewell! and joys ſucceſſive ever ſpring 
To thee, to thine, the people and the king ! 
Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 80 
To the fair port: a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous: of Arete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 
A various caſket that, of rich inlay, 8 
And bread and wine the third. The chearfal mates 
Safe in the hollow deck diſpoſe the cates: 
Beneath the ſeats, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd, for the heroe's bed. 
He climb'd the lofty ſtern; then gently preſt 90 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos d to reſt, 


queen rather than the king: the reaſon is, becauſe ſhe 
was his patroneſs, and had firſt received him with hoſ- 
pitality, as appears from the 7th book of the Odyſſey. 
Ulyſſes makes a libation to the gods, and preſents 
the bowl to the queen: this was the pious practice of 


antiquity upon all folemn occaſions: Ulyſſes here does 


it, becauſe he is to undertake a voyage, and it implies 
a prayer for the proſperity of it, The reaſon why he 
preſents the bowl to the queen is, that ſhe may firſt drink 
out of it, for ſo 7p:Tivuy properly and originally ſigni- 
fies, 72 c £auTs d\d\ovau Tw Tivay, ſays Euſtathius, Pro- 
pino is uſed differently by the Romans. 
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Now plac'd in order, the Phaeacian train 

Their cables looſe, and launch into the main: 

At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 

And leave the ſinking hills, and leſs'ning ſhores. 95 

While on the deck the chief in filence lies, 

And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 

As fiery courſers in the rapid race, 
Urg'd by fierce drivers through the duſty ſpace, 


y. 98. As fiery courſers in the rapid race, 
Tofi their high heads, etc.] 

The poet introduces two fimilitudes to repreſent the 
filing of the Phaeacian veſſel : the former deſcribes the 
motion of it, as it bounds and riſes over the waves, like 
horſes toſſing their heads in a race; and alſo the ſteddi- 
neſs of it, in that it fails with as much firmneſs over the 
billows, as horſes tread upon the ground. The latter 
compariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiſtneſs of the veſſel. 

The word in the original is 727pzopa; an inſtance, 
that four horſes were ſometimes joined to the chariots- 
Virgil has borrowed this compariſon, En. 5, | 


Nin tam praecipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſt carcere currus, 
Nec ſic immiſſis aurigae undantia lora 
Concuſſere jugis, pronique in verbera pen//ent, 


It muſt be allowed that nothing was ever more happily 
executed than this deſcription, and the copy far exceeds 
the original. Macrobius, Saturnal. lib, 5. gives this as 
his opinion, and his reaſons for it. The Greek poet (ſays 
that author) paints only the ſwiftneſs of the horſes when 
ſcourged by the driver; Virgil adds, the ruſhing of the 
chariot, the fields as it were devoured by the rapidity of . 
the horſes; we ſee the throwing up of the reins in 
undantia lora ; and the attitude of the driver leaning for- 


no HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XITI, 
Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 100 
So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main. 
Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 

Thus with ſpread fails the winged gally flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies ; 105 
Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load, 
A man, in wiſdom equal to a god ! 
Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore; 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his brealt, 110 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 


ward in the act of laſhing of the horſes, in the words, 
Pronique in verbera pendent. It is true, nothing could 
be added more elegantly than the d df au, in 
Homer ; it paints at once the ſwiftneſs of the race, and 
the * poſture of the horſes in the act of running; but 
Virgil is more copious, and has omitted no circumſtance, 
and ſet the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, 
that the verſiſication is as beautiful as the deſcription 
compleat ; every ear muſt be ſenſible of it. 

- I will only further obſerve the judgment of Homer in 
ſpeaking of every perſon in his particular character, 
When a vain-glorious Phaeacian deſcribed the ſailing of 
his own veſſels, they were ſwift as thought, and en- 
dued with reaſon; when Homer ſpeaks in his own per- 
fon to his readers, they are ſaid only to be as ſwift as 
hawks or horſes: Homer ſpeaks like a poet, with ſome 
degree of amplification, but not with ſo much hyperbole 
as Alcinous. No people ſpeak ſo fondly as ſailors of 
their own ſhips to this day, and particularly are (till 
apt to talk of them as of living creatures. 
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Book x. HOME N. .ODYSSEY. rw 
But when the morning ſtar with early ray 

Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis'd day; 

Like diſtant clouds the mariner deſcries 

Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe. 115 


Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcy's pow'r, whoſe name it bears: 


V. 112. But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n ] 

From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca is diſtant 
from Corcyra or Phaeacia no farther than a veſſel fails 
in the compals of one night; and this agrees with the 
real diſtance between thoſe iſlands ; an inſtance that 
Homer was well acquainted with Geography : this is 
the morning of the thirty-fifth day. 

V. 116. A ſpacious port appears, 

Sacred to Phorcyy——— ] 
Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus and Terra, according to 
Heſiod's genealogy of the gods; this haven is faid to be 
facred to that deity, becaufe he had a temple near it, 
from whence it received its appdlation. 

The whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and in- 
deed the whole Odyſſey, has been turned into allegory ; 
which J will lay before the reader as an inſtance of a. 
trifling induſtry and ſtrong imagination. Ulyſſes is in 
ſearch of true felicity, the Ithaca and Penelope of Ho- 
mer: he runs through many difficulties and dangers; 
this ſhews that happineſs is not to be attained without 
labour and afffictions. He has ſeveral companions, who 
periſh by their vices, and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſt» 
ance of the Phaeacians, and is tranſported in his ſleep to 
his country; that is, the Phaeacians, whoſe name im- 
plies blackneſs, qr, are the mourners at his death, 
and attend him to his grave: the ſhip is his grave, which 
is afterwards turned into a rock; which repreſents his 
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12 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XIII: 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 

The rearing winds tempeſtuous rage reſtrain ; 

Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 120 
And ſhips ſecure without their haulſers ride. 

High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto's cool receſs 

Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas; 125 


monumental marble; his ſleep means death, through 
which alone man arrives at eternal felicity. Spondanus. 
v. 124. A gloomy grotto's cool receſ5.] 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 
nymphs, with more piety perhaps than judgment; and 
another perſon has perverted it into the utmoſt obſcenity, 
and both allegorically. Porphyry (obſerves Euſtathius) 
is of opinion, that the cave means the world; it is cal- 
led gloomy, but agreeable, becauſe it was made out of 
darkneſs, and afterwards ſet in this agreeable order by 
the hand of the deity. It is conſecrated to the nymphs ; 
that is, it is deſtined to be the habitation of ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances united to the body : the bowls and urns of living 
ſtone, are the body which are formed out of the earth; 
the bees that make their honey in the cave are. the ſouls 
of men, which perform all their operations in the body, 
and animate it; the beams on which the nymphs roul 
their webs, are the bones over which the admirable em- 
broidery of nerves, veins, and arteries are ſpread; the 
fountains which water the cave are the ſeas, rivers and 
lakes, that water the world; and the two gates, are the 
two poles; through the northern the ſouls deſcend from 
heaven to animate the body; through the ſouthern they 
aſcend to heaven, after they are ſeparated from the body 
by death. But I confeſs I ſhould rather chuſe to under- 
ſtand the deſcription poetically, believing that Homer 
never dreamed of theſe matters, though the age in 
which 
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Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 
And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone ; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd, 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 

Within the cave the cluſtring bees attend 130 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide z 

Two marble doors unfold on either fide; 

Sacred the ſouth, by-which the gods deſcend, 

But mortals enter at the northern end, 135 


which he flouriſhed was addicted to allegory, How of- 
ten do painters draw from the imagination only, merely 
to pleaſe the eye! and why might not Homer write after 
it, eſpecially in this place where he manifeſtly indulges 
his fancy, while he brings his hero to the firſt dawning 
of happineſs ? he has long dwelt upon a ſeries of horrors, 
and his imagination being tired with the melancholy 
ſtory, it is not impoſſible but his ſpirit might be enliven» 
ed with the ſubject while he wrote, and this might lead 
him to indulge his fancy in a wonderful, and perhaps 
fabulous deſcription. In ſhort, I ſhould much rather 
chuſe to believe that the memory of the things to which 
he alludes in the deſcription of the cave is loſt, than credit 
ſuch a laboured and diſtant allegory. 

V. 134. Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend.] 
Virgil has imitated the deſcription of this haven, En. 
hb. 1. 


Eſt in ſeceſſu longo locus, inſula portum 
Efficit, oljectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alta 
Frangitur, etc. 


Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſeu, 
Vor. III. B 


— 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 


And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

| Broke by the jutting land on either ſide, 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſytoan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green: 
A grott is form'd beneath with moſſy ſeats, 
To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats ; 
Down from the crannies of the living walls 
The chryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls, 
No haulſers need to bind the veſſels here, 
Ner bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear. 


Dryden, 


Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman poet : Homer, ſays 
he, ſpeaks humilia humiliter, Virgilius grandiora magnifice ; 
but what I would chiefly obſerve is, not what Virgil has 
imitated, but what he has omitted; namely, all that 
ſeems odd or leſs intelligible; I mean the works of the 
bees in a cave ſo damp and moiſt; and the two pates 
through which the gods and men enter, 

I ſhall offer a conjecture to explain theſe two lines, 


Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 


It has been already obſerved, that the Æthiopians held 
an annual ſacrifice of twelve days to the gods; all that 
time they carried their images in proceſſion, and placed 
them at their feſtivals, and for this reaſon the gods 
were ſaid to feaſt with the Æthiopians; that is, they 
were preſent with them by their ſtatues: thus alſo 
Themis was ſaid to form or diſſolve aſſemblies, becauſe 
they carried her image to the aſſemblies, when they were 
convened, and when they were broken up they carried 
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Ulyſſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore, 


it away. Now we have already remarked, that this port 
was ſacred to Phorcys, becauſe he had a temple by it: 
it may not then be impoſſible, but that this temple hav- 
ing two doors, they might carry the ſtatues of the gods 
in their proceſſions, through the ſouthern gate, which 
might be conſecrated to this uſe only, and the populace 
be forbid to enter by it: for that reaſon the deities were 
faid to enter, namely, by their images. As the other 
gate being allotted to common uſe, was ſaid to be the 
aſſage for mortals. 
v. 138. Ulyſſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore. ] 
There is nothing in the whole Odyſley that more ſhocks 
our reaſon than the expoſing Ulyſfes aſleep on the ſhores 
by the Phaeacians: © the paſſage (ſays Ariſtotle in his 
« Poetics) where Ulyſſes is landed in Ithaca, is fo full of 
“ abſurdities, that they would be intolerable in a bad 


poet; but Homer has concealed them under an inſi- 


“ nity of admirable beauties, with which he has adorn- 
&« ed all that part of the Odyfley; theſe he has crouded 
together, as ſo many charms to hinder our perceiving 
t the defects of the ſtory :” Ariftotle muſt be allowed 
to ſpeak with great judgment; for what probability is 
there that a man ſo prudent as Ulyſſes, who was alone 
in a veſſel at the diſcretion of ſtrangers, ſhould ſleep ſo 
ſoundly as to be taken out of it, carried with all his 


baggage on ſhore, and the Phaeacians ſhould ſet fail and 


he never awake? this is ſtill more abſurd, if we remem- 
ber that Ulyſſes has his ſoul ſo ſtrongly bent upon his 
country; is it then poſſible, that he could be thus ſunk 
into a lethargy, in the mament when he arrives at it? 
* However (ſays Monſ. Dacier in his refleftions upon 
& Ariſtotle's Poetics) Homer was not aſhamed of that 
„ abſurdity, but not being able to omit it, he uſed it to 
B 2 
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give probability to the ſucceeding ſtory: it was neceſ- 


ſary for Ulyſſes to land alone, in order to his conceal - 
ment; if he had been diſcovered, the ſuitors would 
immediately have deſtroyed him, if not as the real 
Ulyſſes, yet under the pretext of his being an impo- 
ſtor; they would then have ſeized his dominions, and 
married Penelope: now if he had been waked, the 
Phaeacians would have been obliged to have attended 
him, which he could not have denied with decency, 
nor accepted with ſafety: Homer therefore had no 
other way left to unravel his fable happily : but he 
knew what was abſurd in this method, and uſes means 
to hide it; he laviſhes out all his wit and addreſs, and 
lays together ſuch an abundance of admirable poetry, 
that the mind of the reader is fo inchanted that he 


- perceives not the deſect; he is like Ulyſſes lull'd a- 


ſleep, and knows no more than- that hero, how he 
comes there, That great poet firſt deſcribes the cere- 
mony of Ulyſſes taking leave of Alcinons and his 
queen Arete; then he ſets off the ſwiftneſs of the veſ- 
ſel by two beautiful compariſons; he deſcribes the 
haven with great exactneſs, and adds to it the de- 
ſcription of the cave of the nymphs; this laſt aſto- 
niſhes the reader, and he is ſo intent upon it, that he 
has not attention to conſider the abſurdity in the 
manner of Ulyiles's landing: in this moment when he 
perceives the mind of the reader as it were intoxicated 
with theſe beanties, he ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and 
diſmiſſes the Phaeacians; all this takes but up eight 
verſes. And then leſt the reader ſhould refle& upon it, 
he immediately introduces, the deities, and gives us 
a dialogue between Jupiter and Neptune. This keeps 
up {till our wonder, and our reaſon has not time to 


te deliberate; and when the dialogue is ended, a ſecond 


\ 


Book XIII. 
His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 
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Secure from theft: then launch'd the bark again, 
Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur d back the main. 


& wonder ſucceeds, the bark is transformed into a rock : 
& this is done in the light of the Phaeacians, by which 
& method the poet carries us a while from the conſi- 
& deration of Ulyſſes, by removing the ſcene to a di- 
& ſtant iſland; there he detains us till we may be ſup- 
& poſed to have forgot the palt abſurdities, by relating 
&« the aſtoniſhment of Alcinous at the ſight of the pro- 
&« digy, and his offering up to Neptune, to appeaſe his 
6“ anger, a ſacrifice of twelve bulls. Then he returns to 
“ Ulyſſes who now wakes, and not knowing the place 
6“ where he was, (becauſe Minerva made all things ap- 
&« pear in a diſguiſed view) he complains of his miſ- 
“ fortunes, and accuſes the Phaeacians of infidelity ; 
c at length Minerva comes to him in the ſhape of a 
“young ſhepherd, etc. Thus this abſurdity, which ap- 
6 pearsinthe fable when examined alone, is hidden by the 
6© beauties that ſurround it. This paſſage is more adorned 
* with fiction, and more wrought up with a variety of 


| & poetical ornaments than moſt other places of the 


© Odylley. From hence Ariſtotle makes an excellent 
© obſervation, All efforts imaginable (ſays that author) 
© ought to be made to form the fable rightly from the 
© beginning; but if it ſo happen that ſome places muſt 
“ neceſſarily appear abſurd, they muſt be admitted, e- 
© ſpecially if they contribute to render the reſt more 
< probable; but the poet ought to reſerve all the orna- 
* ments of diction for theſe weak parts: the places that 
© have either ſhining ſentiments or manners have no 
* occaſion for them, a dazzling expreſſion rather da- 
mages them, and ſerves only to eclipſe their beauty. 
V. 142. Then launch'd the bark again.] This 
voluntary and unexpected return of the Phacacians, and 
their landing Ulyſſes in his fleep, ſeems as unaccount- 
able on the part of the Phaeacians, as of Ulyſſes; for 
. "Wh 


— 
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Nor yet forgot old Ocean's dread ſupreme 
The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme, 145 


what can be more abſurd that to ſee them expoſing a 
a king and his effects upon the ſhores without his 
knowlege, and flying away ſecretly as from an enemy! ? 
Having therefore in the preceding note ſhewed what the 
critics ſay in condemnation of Homer, it is but juſtice to 
lay together what they ſay in his defence. | 

That the Phaeacians ſhould fly away in ſecret is no 
wonder: Ulyſſes had through the whole courſe of the 
eleventh book, (particularly by the mouth of the pro- 
phet Tireſias) told the Phaeacians that the ſuitors plot- 
ted his deſtruction; and therefore the mariners might 
very reaſonably be apprehenſive that the ſuitors would 
uſe "any perſons as enemies, who ſhould contribute to 
reſtore Ulyſſes to his country. It was therefore neceſſary 
that they ſhould fait away without any ſtay upon the 
Ithacan ſhores, This is the reaſon why they made this 
voyage by night; namely to avoid diſcovery ; and it 
was as neceſſary to return immediately, that is, juſt at the 
appearance of day, before people were abroad, that they 
might eſcape obſervation. 

Euſtathius remarks, that the Phaeacians were an un- 
warlike nation, or as it is expreſſed by the Phaeacian, 


od yap pamuaci wires Gig, Ie ggf ren. 


and therefore they were afraid to teach any perſons the 
way to their own country by diſcovering the courſe of 
Bavigation to it; for this reaſon they begin their voyage 
to Ithaca by night, land Ulyſſes without waking him, 
and return at the appearance of day-light, that they 
might not ſhew what courſe was to be ſteered to come 
to the Phaeacian ſhoxes, 

Plutarch, in his treatife of reading the poets, tells ns, 
that there is a tradition among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes 
was naturally drowſy, and a perſon that could not eaſily 


be converied with, by reaſon of that ſleepy diſpoſition. 
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Beſore the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood; 
5 And ſought the ſecret counſels of the god. 


a But perhaps this might be only artful in a man of fo 
8 great wiſdom, and ſo great diſguiſe or diſſimulation; he 
2 was ſlow to give anſwers, when he had no mind to give | 
: any at all: though indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that this 
5 tradition is countenanced by his behaviour in the Odyſ- 

ſey, or rather may be only a ſtory formed from it: his .4 
} greateſt calamities riſe from his ſleeping: when he was 1% 
ready to land upon his own country by the favour of 14 
Holus, he falls aſleep, and his companions let looſe a | 
wind that bears him from it: he is aſleep while they kill 
the oxen of Apollo; and here he ſleeps while he is land- 
ed upon his own country. . It might perhaps be this con- 
duct in Homer, that gave Horace the hint to ſay, 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 


implying that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any 

difficult matter to an iſſue, he immediately laid his 

hero aſleep, and this ſalved all the difficulty; as in the 
above-mentioned inſtances, 

Plutarch is of opinion that this ſleep of Ulyſſes was 

feigned; and that he made uſe of the pretence of a na- 

tural infirmity, to conceal the ſtreights he was in at that 

time in his thoughts; being aſhamed to diſmiſs the Phae- 
acians without entertainment and gifts of hoſpitality, and 
afraid of being diſcovered by the ſuitors, if he entertained 
F ſuch a multitude: therefore to avoid both theſe difficul- 
ties, he feigns a ſleep while they land him, till they fail 
X away. © THI 
7 Euſtathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds 

another reaſon why the Phaeacians land Ulyſſes {leeping 
namely, becauſe they were aſhamed to wake him, leſt he 

| ſhould think they did it out of avarice, and expectation 
| of a reward for bringing him to his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reaſon 
for the ſleep of Ulyſſes; we are to remember that this 
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20 HOM ERSs ODYSSEY. Bock XIII. 
Shall then no more, O ſire of gods! be mine 

The rights and honours of a pow r divine ? 

Scorn'd ev'n by man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 150 

By ſoft Phaeacians, my degenerate race! 

Againſt yon deſtin'd head in vain I ſwore, 

And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſhore; 

To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree; 

Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? 155 


is a voyage in the night, the ſeaſon of repoſe; and his 
ſpirits, having been long agitated and fatigued by his ca- 
lamities, might upon his peace of mind at the return to 
his country ſettle into a deep calmneſs and tranquillity, 
and ſo ſink him into a deep ſleep. Homer himſelf ſeems 
to give this as a reaſon of it in the following lines: 


Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhare; 


All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 


Tt muſt be allowed that the laſt line admirably paves the 
way for the following account; and the poet undoubted- 
ly inſerted it, to prevent our ſurprize at the manner of 
his being ſet on ſhore, by calling his ſleep 


a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 


How far a wiſe man is obliged to reſiſt the calls of na- 
ture, I leave to the diſcuſſion of Philoſophers; thoſe of 
fleep are no more to be reſiſted than thoſe of thirſt or 
hunger. But yet I confeſs Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably, 
and the ſtrong paſſion and love for his country that fo 
fully poſſeſſed his ſoul, ſhould have given him a few 
hours of vigilance, when he was ready to ſee it after an 
abſence almoſt of twenty years. | 
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Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, 

From all th' eluded dangers of the deep ! 
150 Lo where he lies, amidſt a ſhining ſtore 

Of braſs, rich garments, and reſulgent ore: 

And bears triumphant to his native iſle 160 

A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. 

To whom the father of th' immortal powers, 

155 Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with ſhow'rs, 

Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ! 
a Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main! 165 
to | Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 
ty, | Ancient and great! a god above the gods! 
ms | If that low race offend thy pow'r divine, 

(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine ? 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe, 170 

He ſaid: the ſhaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep : 
d- : | 
of V. 172. This then I doom: to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance 
And roots her down, an everlaſting rock] 

refer the reader to the 8th book of the Odyſſey, for a 
= further account of this transformation, Scaliger con- 
of demns it, Ulyſſis navis in ſaxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut 
* unmortalem fuciat, quem adi habere debuit, But will it 
7 not be an anſwer to ſay, that it is an immortal monu- 
70 | ment of the vengeance and power of Neptune, and that 
S741 whenever the ſtory of the veſſel was mentioned, the pu- 
n KB niſhment likewiſe mult be remembered in honour of that 


deity ? Some are of opinion, that it is a phyſical allegory, 
and that Homer delivers the opinion of the ancients con» 
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To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 1735 


cerning the tranſmutation of one ſpecies into another, as 
wood into ſtone, by water, that is by Neptune the god 
of it; according to thoſe lines of Ovid: 


Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum ſuxea reddit 
Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus. 


But perhaps this is only one of thoſe marvellous fictions 
written after the taſte of antiquity, which delighted in 
wonders, and which the nature- of epic poetry allows, 
& The marvellous (ſays Ariſtotle in his Poetics) ought 
& to take place in tragedy, but much more in the epic, 
in which it proceeds even to the extravagant; for 
the marvellous is always agreeable, and a proof of it 
is, that thoſe who relate any thing, generally add 
“ ſomething to the truth of it, that it may better pleaſe 
* thoſe who hear it. Homer (continues he) is the man 
0 who has given the beſt inſtructions to other poets how 
© to tell lies agreeably.“ Horace is of the ſame opinion, 


Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum, 


However we mult not think that Ariſtotle adviſes poets 
to put things evidently falſe and impoſſible into their 
poems, or gives them licenſe to run out into wildneſs; 
he only means (as monſieur Dacier obſerves) that the 
wonderful ſhould exceed the probable, but not deſtroy 
it; and this will be effected if the poet has the addreſs 
to prepare the reader, and to lead him by a probable train 
of things that depend on miracle, to the miracle itſelf, and 
reconcile him to it by degrees, ſo that his reaſon. does 
not perceive, at leaſt is not ſhocked at the illuſion; thus 
for inſtance, Homer puts this transformation into the 
hands of a deity ; he prepares us for it in the 8th book, 
he gives us the reaſon of the transformation ; namely the 
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Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe, 
If ſuch thy will. We will it, Jove replies. 


Ev'n when with tranſport black'ning all the ſtrand, 


The ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 

Fix her for ever, a memorial ſtone. 180 
still let her ſeem to ſail, and ſeem alone; 

The trembling clouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 

Of whelming mountains overhang their head ! 

With that, the god whoſe earthquakes rock the ground 
Fierce to Phaeacia croſt the vaſt profound. 185 
Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. 

The god arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 

And roots her down an everlaſting rock. t 
Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurprize; 190 
All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. 


What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain ! 


And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main ! 


anger of Neptune; and at laſt he brings in Jupiter aſſent- 
ing to it, This is the method Homer takes to reconcile 
it to probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought it a beauty, 
for after Homer's example he gives us a transformation 
of the ſhips of Aneas into ſea-nymphs. 

I have already remarked from Boſſu, that ſuch miracles 
as theſe ought not to be too frequent in an epic poem: 
all the machines that require divine probability ought to 
be ſo detached from the action of the poem, that they 
may be retrenched from it, without deſtroying the action: 
thoſe that are eſſential to the action, ought to be found- 
ed upon human probability. Thus if we take away this 
transformation, there is no chaſm; and it in no way af- 
fects the integrity of the action. 
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Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine: 

Till great Alcinous riſing own'd the ſign. I95 
"Behold the long predeſtin'd day ! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of ancient prophecies ! 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory, big with future woes ; 

How mov'd with wrath that careleſs we conyey 200 

Promiſcuous ev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 

Stern Neptune rag'd; and how by his command 


Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand; 


(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 

Should hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 205 
The fates have follow'd as declar'd the ſeer. 

Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 

No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 

With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore; 

On angry Neptune now for mercy call : 210 

To his high name let twelve black oxen fall, 

So may the, god reverſe his purpos'd will, 

Nor o'er our city hang the dreadful hill. 


V. 212. So may the god reverſe his purpos'd will, ] 


This agrees with what Homer writes in a former part 
_ of the Odyſley, 


\ 
— get xa From auroL 


That the gods themſelves may be prevailed upon to 


change their anger by prayer: a ſentiment agreeable to 
true religion. Homer does not tell us that the laſt denun- 
ciation of covering the town with a mountain, was ful- 
filled: it is probable that it was averted by the piety of 
Alcinous. But (as Euſtathius obſerves) it was artful in 
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The monarch ſpoke: they trembled and obey'd, 


Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: 216 


The gather'd tribes before the altars ſtand, 
And chiefs and rulers a majeſtic band, 
The king of Ocean all the tribes implore ; 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore, 

Meanwhile Ulyſſes in his country lay, 220 
Releas'd from ſleep, and round him might ſurvey 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea, 

Yet had his mind through tedious abſence loſt 

The dear remembrance of his native coaſt, 

Beſides Minerva, to ſecure her care, 225 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air: 


the poet to leave this point doubtful, to avoid detection 


in deviating from true hiſtory ; for ſhould poſterity en- 


quire where this land of the Phaeacians lay, it would be 
ſound to be Corfou of the Venetians, and not covered 
with any mountain; but ſhould this city have happened 
to have been utterly aboliſhed by time, and fo loſt to 
poſterity, it would have agreed with the relation of 
Homer, who leaves room to ſuppoſe it deſtroyed by 
Neptune. But how could Neptune be ſaid to cover it 
with a mountain? had not an inundation been more 
ſuitable to the god of the ocean? Neptune is called 
i 1/4405, and £291 x%v, or the Earth-ſhaker; earth- 
quakes were ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ocean, or 
waters concealed in the caverns of the ground; and con- 
ſequently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this 
city of the Phaeacians. 

V. 225. Beſides Minerva, to ſecure her care, 

Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air. 

The meaning of this whole paſlage is probably no more 
than that Ulyſſes by his long abſence had ſorgot the face 

Vor. III. 
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For ſo the gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 
His royal perſon from his friends and queen ; 


of his own country; the woods by almoſt twenty years 
growth had a different appearance; and the public roads 
were altered by ſo great a length of time. How then 
ſhould Ulyfles come to the knowlege of the place? he 
goes to a ſhepherd, and by telling him a plauſible ſtory 
draws it from him. This artifice is the Minerva that 
gives him information. By the veil of thicker'd air is 
meant, that Ulyſſes to accompliſh his re-eſtabliſhment, 
took upon him a diſguiſe, and concealed himſelf from 
the Ithacans; and this too being the dictate of wiſdom, 
Homer aſcribes it to Pallas, 
The words of the original are, 


-<=-==-="Opp& {IV XUTOv 


Av UE 


which are uſually applied by interpreters to Ulyſſes, and 
mean that the goddeſs diſguiſed him with this veil, that 
no one might know him. Dacier is of opinion that 
cyasog ought to be uſed actively; that is, the goddeſs 
acted thus to make him ankowing where he was, not 
unknown to the people; for that this was the effect of the 
veil appears from the removal of it; for immediately 
upon the diſperſion, | 


The king with joy confeſi*d his place of birth. 


That the word 4y1@5% will bear an active ſignification, 
ſhe proves from the ſcoliaſt upon Oedipus of Sophocles, 
But perhaps the context will not permit this interpreta- 
tion, though we ſhould allow that the word ayi@5 will 
bear it. The paſſage runs thus: Pallas caſt round a veil 
of air, that ſhe might make him unknown, that ſhe might 
inſtruct him, and that his wife and friends might not 
know him; for thus Homeri nterprets 4y1@5w in the 
very next line, p41 191 4A9%%, It is therefore proba- 
ble that this veil had a double effett, both to render 
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Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford 
An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 230 
Now all the land another proſpe& bore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore, 

And long continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown woods. 
Penſive and ſlow, with fudden grief oppreſt 235 
The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 

Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, + 

And ſought, around, his native realm in vain: 

Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears degan to flow. 249 

Te gods! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt 

In what new region is Ulyſles toſt ? 

Poſſeſs d by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 245 
And whither, whither its ſad owner fly? 
Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore ? 

Ah why forſake Phaeacia's happy ſhore? 

Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 

And ſafe reſtor d me to my native land. 250 
Ulyſſes unknown to the country, and the country to 
Ulyſſes. I am perſuaded that this is the true meaning 


of 415%, from the uſage of it in this very book of the 
Odyſſey: 

Ax aye & &yvardy r. Toyltoor Protoiot. 
Here it can poſlibly ſignify nothing but, I will render thee 
unknown to all mankind ; it is therefore probable, that in 


both places it bears the ſame ſigniſication. 
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28 HOMERS ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
Ts this the promis'd, long expected coaſt, 
And this the faith Phaeacia's rulers boaſt ? 
Oh righteous gods! of all the great, how few 
Are juft to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 
But he, the Pow'r to whoſe all-ſeeing eyes 255 
The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 
*Tis his alone t' avenge the wrongs I bear: 
For ſtill th' oppreſs'd are his peculiar care. 
To count thele preſents, and from thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the ſands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, 
The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er : 
All theſe he found, but ſtill in error loſt 
Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 


V. 262. The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number” dver.] 
The conduct of Ulyſſes in numb'ring his effects, has been 
cenſured by ſome critics as avaritious : but we find him 
vindicated by Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading the 
Poets: If (ſays that author) Ulyſſes finding himſelf 
© in a ſclitary place, and ignorant of the country, and 
having no ſecurity even for his own, perſon, is never- 
theleſs chiefly ſollicitous for his effects, leſt any part 
might have been ſtollen; his covetouſneſs is really 
to be pitied and deteſted. But this is not the caſe: 
He counts his goods merely to prove the fidelity of the 
Phaeacians, and to gather from it, whether they had 
landed him upon his own country; for it was not 
probable that they would expoſe him in a ſtrange 
region, and leave his goods untouched, and by con- 
ſequence reap no advantage from their diſhonelty : 
This therefore was a proper teſt, from which to dif- 
cover, if he was in his own country, and he de- 
ſerved commendation for his wiſdom in that action. 
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Sighs for his country, and laments again 

To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe-reſounding main. 
When lo! the guardian goddeſs of the wiſe, 
Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes; 

In ſhow a youthful ſwain of form divine, 

Who. ſeem'd deſcended from ſome princely line, 


A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 


Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 
Her decent hand a ſhining javelin bore, 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore. 

To whom the king. Whoe'er of human. race 


Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſert place! 


With joy to thee, as to ſome god, I bend, 
To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend. 
O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 
What air I breathe, what country I ſurvey ? 
The fruitful continent's extremeſt bound, 


Or ſome fair iſle which Neptune's arms ſurround ? 


\ . 


2 


265 


270 


275 


280 


From what far clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, 


Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name? 
Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 
Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the rifing ſun, 
Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign 4 
Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main. 

The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 

For flying chariots or the rapid race; 

Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 


C 3 


285 
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The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: 


v. 293. The haded trees their various fruits produce. 
Nothing is more notorious than that an epic writer ought 
to give importance and grandeur to his action as much 
as poſlible in every circumſtance; here the poet takes 
an opportunity to ſet the country of Ulyſſes in the moſt 
advantageous light, and ſhews that it was a prize worth 
the conteſt, and all the labour which Ulyſles beſtows to 

' regain it, Statius is very faulty in this particular; he 
declaims againſt the deſigns he aſcribes to his heroes, he 
debaſes his own ſubject, and ſhews that the great labour 
he puts upon them was ill employed-for ſo wretched and 
pitiful a kingdom as that of Thebes, Thebaid, lib. 1. 


Belium eſt de paupere reg no. 


But Ulyſſes was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Za- 
eynthus, and Cephalenia, and the neighbouring iſlands, 
This appears from the ſecond book of the Iliad, where 
he leads his ſubjects to the walls of Troy. 


With thoſe whom Cephalenid's ifle inclos'd, 

Or tilPd their fields along the coaſt oppos d, 
Cr where fair Ithaca &erlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
there [Egilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia ricky, and Zacynthus green. 


It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles 


in circuit, now called Val de compare ; Cephalenia i is lar- 
ger, and is one hundred and ſixty miles in circumference 2 
Zacynthus, now Zant, is in circuit about ſixty miles, 
unſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, producing the beſt oil 


in the world and excellent ſtrong wines; but the chief 


riches of the iſland conſiſt in Corinths, which the inha- 

bitants of Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know 

not what to do with them; for beſides private gains, 
* : 
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„Woods crown our mountains, and in ev'ry grove 295 
The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove: 

Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field, 

And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 


Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 300 


amounting to fifteen hundred thouſand Zechins, they 
yearly pay forty-eight thouſand dollars for cuſtoms and 
other duties. It is impoſſible ſo little a portion of earth 
ſhould be more beneficial, 
This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of 
Ulyſſes's dominions, and that the ſubject of the Odyſſey 
is not trivial and unimportant; it is hkewiſe of uſe to 
convince us, that the domeſtic cares and concerns of 
Telemachus proceeded not from meanneſs, but from the 
manners of the age; when pomp and luxury had not 
yet found countenance from princes; and that when 
we ſee Eumaeus, who has the charge of Ulyſſes's hogs, 
we are not to ſuppoſe him a perſon of low rank and 
fortunes, but an officer of ſtate, and truſt: the riches 
of thoſe ages conſiſting in flocks and herds, in ſwine, 
and oxen, p 

V. 299. Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, ] No- 
thing can more raiſe our eſteem” of the judgment of 
Homer, than ſuch ſtrokes of art. Here he introduces 
Minerva to let Ulyſſes into the knowlege of his coun- 
try: how does ſhe do this? ſhe geographically deſcribes 
it to him; ſo that he muſt almoſt know it by the de- 
ſcription: but ſtill ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, and this 
keeps him in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe; he attends to every 
ſyllable to hear her name Ithaca, which ſhe (till defers, 
to continne his doubts and hopes, and at laſt in the 
very cloſe of her ſpeech ſhe indirectly mentions it. This 
diſcovery in my judgment is carried on with. great ad- 
dreſs, and cannot fail of awakening the curiolity of the 
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32 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
At this, the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 


His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 


Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 
Thus, with an air fincere, in fiction bold, 305 
His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 

Oft have I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For 'twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, , 
Self-baniſh'd thence. I ſail'd before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind, 310 
From fierce Idomeneus revenge I flew, 
Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Orſilochus, I flew: 


reader! and J wonder how it could eſcape the obſer- 
vation of all the commentators upon the Odyſſey. 
V. 311. From fierce Idomeneus' revenge 1 flew, 
Whoſe fon, the ſwift Orſilochus, J flew, ] 

Euſtathius obſerves that this relation is not conſonant 
to ancient hiſtories, but invented to make the diſguiſed 
Ulyſſes more acceptable to the ſuitors, ſhould he be 
brought before them : for this perſon whom they could 
not know to be Ulyſſes, could not fail of finding favour 
with them, having ſlain the ſon of Idomeneus the friend 
of Ulyſſes: and though it be not recorded by the ancients, 
yet it may be conjectured, that Orſilochus was thus ſlain, 
though not by Ulyſſes. If the death of Orſilochus was 
a ſtory that made a noife in the world about that time, 
It was very artful in Ulyſſes to make uſe of it, to gain 
credit with this ſeeming Ithacan; for he relating the 
fact truly, might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly when 
he named himſelf the author of it, and conſequently avoid 
all ſuſpicion of being Ulyſſes, It is obſervable that Ulyſ- 
ſes is very circumſtantial in his ſtory, he relates the time, 
the place, the manner, and the reaſon of his killing Orſi- 
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Book XIII. HOM ERS ODYSSEY. 33 
(With brutal ſorce he ſeiz d my Trojan prey, 

Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unſeen I *ſcap'd ; and favour'd by the night 315 
In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight, 


lochus: this is done to give the ſtory a greater air of 
truth; for it ſeems almoſt impoſſible that ſo many cir- 
cumſtances could be invented in a moment, and ſo well 
laid together as not to diſcover their own falſity. What 
he ſays concerning the Phaeacians leaving his effects en- 
tire without any damage is not ſpoken (as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves) in vain: he extols the fidelity of the Phaeacians, 
as an example to be imitated by this ſeeming Ithacen- 
ſian, and makes it an argument that he ſhould practiſe the 
ſame integrity, in not offering vielence or fraud to his 
effects or perſon. 

It is true, the manner of the death of Orfilochus is 
liable to ſome objection, as it was executed clandeſtine- 
ly, and not heroically, as might be expected from the 
valour of Ulyſſes: but if it was truth that Orſilochus 
was killed in that manner, Ulyſſes could not falſiſy the 
ſtory : but in reality he is no way concerned in it; for 
he ſpeaks in the character of a Cretan, not in the perſon 
of Ulyſſes, 

V. 316. In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight,] The 
whole ſtory of the voyages of Ulyſſes is related diffe- 
rently by Dictys Cretenſis, in his hiſtory of the war of 
Troy: I will tranſcribe it, if not as a truth, yet as a 
curioſity, _ 

* About this time Ulyſſes arrived at Crete with two 

© veſſels hired of the Phoenicians: for Telamon, enraged 
© for the death of his ſon Ajax, had ſeized upon all that 
© belonged to Ulyſſes and his companions, and he him- 
© ſelf was with difficulty ſet at liberty, While he was in 
© Crete, Idomeneus aſked him how he fell into ſach great 
© calamities; to whom he recounted all his adventures. 
He told him that after his departure from Troy he 


24 HOME RS ODYSSEY. 
For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempeſts toſt 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt. 


Book XIII. 


© made an incurſion upon Iſmarus of the Ciconians, and 
there got great booty; then touching upon the coaſt 
© of the Lotophagi, he met with ill ſucceſs, and failed 
© away to Sicily; there Cyclops and Laeſtrigon two bro- 
© thers uſed him barbarouſly ; and at length he loſt moſt 
* of his companions through the cruelty of Polypheme 
and Antiphates, the ſons of Cyclops and Laeſtrygon 
© but deing afterwards received into favour by Polypheme, 
* his companions attempted to carry off Arene the king's 
© daughter, who was fallen in love with Elpenor, one of 
© his aſſociates; but the affair being diſcovered, and 
© Ulyſſes diſmiſſed, he failed away by the Xolian iſlands, 
© and came to Circe and Calypſo, who were both queens 
v of two iſles ; there his companions waſted ſome time 
© in dalliance and pleaſures : thence he ſailed to a people 


© that were famed for magical incantations, to learn his 


future fortunes, He eſcaped the rocks of the Sirens, 
© Scylla and Charybdis, though he there loſt many of his 
companions; then he fell into the hands of Phoenician 
© rovers, who ſpared him; and afterwards coming to 
© Crete he was diſmiſſed by Idomeneus with two veſſels, 
© and arrived at the coaſt of Alcinous, who being pre- 
© vailed upon by the glory of his name entertained him 
© courteoufly : from him he learned that Penelope was 
© addreſſed by thirty princes ; upon this with much in- 
* treaty, he perſuaded Alcinous to undertake a voyage to 
© re-eſtabliſh him in his territories; they ſet fail together, 
* and concealing themſelves with Telemachus till all 
© things were concerted, they led their friends to the pa- 
- © lace, and ſlew the ſuitors oppreſs'd with ſleep and drow- 
© zineſs,” l 
The difference between the poet and the hiſtorian lies 
chiefly in what is here faid of the death of Orſilochus; 
Dictys tells us, that Ulyſſes was entertained like a friend 
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Book XIII. HOMERs ODYSSEY 33 
In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 320 
But ere the roſy morn renew d the day, s 
While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying fails, 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, 325 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore, 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the god-like man: 
Then chang'd her form; and now, divinely bright, 
Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to ſight, 330 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 


O (till the ſame Ulyſſes ! ſhe rejoin'd, ? 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ! ſ 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind! 335 


by Idomeneus, and Homer writes that he ſlew his ſon ; 
now Idomeneus cannot be ſuppoſed to have favoured the 
murderer of his ſon: but this is no objection, if we con- 
ſider that Ulyſſes ſpeaks not as Ulyſſes, but in a perſon- 
ated character, and therefore Orſilochus muſt be judged 
to have fallen by the hand of the perſon whoſe character 
Ulyſſes aſſumes ; that is, by a Cretan and not Ulyſles, 
Dictys is ſuppoſed to have ſerved under this Idome- 
neus, and to haye wrote an hiſtory of the Trojan war 
in Phoenician characters; and Tzetzes tells us, that 


Homer formed his poem upon his plan; but the hiſtory 


now extant publiſhed by Mrs. LeFevre is a counterfeit : 
ſo that what I have here tranſlated, is inſerted not as an 


authority, but as the opinion of an unknown writer; and 


I Jay no other weight upon it. 


— 
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Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paſt 

Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt? 

But this to me ? who, like thy ſelf, excell 

In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well, 

To me, whoſe wit exceeds the Pow'rs divine, 349 
No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs'd by thine, 


V. 338. 


Who, like thy ſelf, excell 

In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well.] 

It has been objected againſt Homer, that he gives a de- 
gree of diſſimulation to his hero, unworthy of a brave 
man, and an ingenuous diſpoſition : here we have a full 
vindication of Ulyſſes from the mouth of the goddeſs of 
wiſdom; he uſes only a prudent diſſimulation; he is 
Mios, which we may almoſt literally render, maſter 
of a great preſence of mind: that is, upon every emergen- 
cy he finds an immediate reſource to extricate himſelf from 
it, If his diſſimulation had been vicious, it would have 
been an abſurdity to have introduced Minerva praiſing 
and recommending it ; on the contrary, all diſguiſe which 
conliſts with innocence and prudence, is ſo far from be- 
ing mean, that it really is a praiſe to a perſon who uſes 
it. I ſpeak not of common life, or as ifmen ſhould always 
act under a maſk, and in diſguiſe; that indeed betrays 
deſign and inſincerity: I only recommend it as an. in- 
ſtance how men ſhould behave in the article of danger, 
when it is as reputable to elude an enemy as to de- 
feat one. 


dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit. 


This is the character of Ulyſſes, who uſes only ſuch arti- 
fice as is ſuggeſted by wiſdom, ſuch as turns to his benefit 
in all extremities, ſuch as Minerva may boaſt to practiſe 
without a rival among the gods, as much as Ulyſſes among 
mankind, In ſhort, this diſſimulation in war may be 
called ſtratagem and conduct, in other exigencies addreſs 
and dexterity; nor is Ulyſſes crunina), but artful. 

Know'ſt 
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Know ſt thou not me? who made thy life my care, 
Thro? ten years wand'ring, and thro' ten years war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 
To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid: 345 
And now appear thy treaſures to protect, ? 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, 

And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect. 
Domeſtic woes far heavier to be born! 

The pride of fools, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn. 350 
But thou be ſilent, nor reveal thy ſtate : 

Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 

And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 

The laſt, and hardeſt, conqueſt of the mind, 


Goddeſs of wiſdom ! Ithacus replies, 355) 
He who diſcerns thee mult be truly wiſe, ſ 
So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguiſe ! 


When the bold Argives led their warring pow'rs, 
Againſt proud Hion's well defended tow'rs ; 

Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid ! 360 
Grac'd with thy fight and favour'd with thy aid. 

But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 

And bound for Greece we plow'd the wat'ry way; 

Our fleet diſpers'd and driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy facred preſence from that hour I loſt: 365 
Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counſels on Phaeacia's ſhore, 
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38 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
But, by th” almighty author of thy race, 
Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place ? 
For much I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 370 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca ; 
The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, 
To ſooth my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 
Thus he, The blue-ey'd goddeſs thus replies, 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe! 375 
Who vers'd in fortune, fear the flattering ſhow, 
And taſte not half the bliſs the gods beſtow. 
The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 
And guard the wiſdom which her ſelf inſpires, 
Others, long abſent from their native place, 3800 
Strait ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace ſ 
To their wives arms, and children's dear embrace; 
Not thus Ulyſſes: he decrees to prove 
His ſubjects faith, and queen's ſuſpected love 

V 369. Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 
It may appear ſomewhat extraordinary that Ulyſſes 
ſhould not believe Minerva, who had already aſſured him 
that he was landed in his own country : but two anſwers 
may be given to this objection, and his doubts may be 
aſcribed to his having loſt the knowlege of it through his 
long abſence, for that is the veil which is caſt before his 
eyes; or to the nature of man in general, who when he 


defires any thing vehemently ſcarce believes himſelf in 
the poſſeſſion of it, even while he poſſeſſes it. Nothing 


is more frequent than ſuch expreſhons upon the theater, 


and in the tranſport of an unexpected happineſs, we are 


apt to think it a deluſion ; from hence the fears of Ulyſ- 


ſcs ariſe, and they are to be imputed to his vehement 
love of his country, not to his unbelief. 


, 
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Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving years, 385 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 
a But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt,) 
Once more twas given thee to behold thy coaſt: 
Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage ? 390 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 
5 The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
| Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 395 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas: 
Whoſe now - neglected altars, in thy reign, 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen ſlain. 
Behold! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 400 
So fpake the goddeſs, and the proſpect clear d, 
The miſts diſpers'd, and all the coaſt appear d. 
The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 


$ 

N And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 

: Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
K Thus to the ſea-green ſiſters ſends his pray r. 

$ - All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

x Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! 

n To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows ; 

L Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows! 410 
. If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 

t The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 


D 2 


40 HOMER ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
To you ſnall rites divine be ever paid, 
And grateful off rings on your altars laid. 
Then thus Minerva. From that anxious breaſt 415 
Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 
Our taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the. cave: N 
Then future means conſult- ſhe ſpoke, and 
The ſhady grot, that bright'ned with the god. 420 
The cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe ſought ; 
The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought; 
Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſpos'd: 
The entrance with a rock the goddeſs clos'd. 

Now ſeated in the Olive's ſacred. ſhade 425 
Conſer the heroe and the martial maid. | 
The goddeſs of the azure eyes began: woe 
Son of Laertes much experienc'd man |! 

The ſuitor-train thy early'ſt care demand, 
of that luxurious race to rid the land: | 439 
Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ſeen, 
And proud addreſſes to the matchleſs queen. 
But ſhe thy abſence mourns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and filent waſtes away : 
Eluſive of the bridal hour, ſhe gives 435 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

To this Ulyſſes, Oh celeſtial maid ! 

Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timely aid : 
Elſe had I ſeen my native walls in vain, 


Like great Auides juſt reſtor'd and flain. 449 


Book XIII. HOMER ODYSSEY. 41 


Vouchſaſe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
Then, then be preſent, and my foul inſpire, 
As when we wrapt Troy's heay'n-built walls in fire. 
Though leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes ſtand, 447 
Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 
She anſwer'd: in the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thy ſelf be found, 
What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ground! 450 
What human victims ſtain the feaſt-ful floor 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore ! 


v. 445. Though leagu'd againſt me hundreds, etc.] No- 
thing is more judicious than this conduct in Homer; the 
whole number of ſuitors are to be ſlain by a few hands, 
which might ſhock our reaſon if it were related ſuddenly, 
without any preparation to ſhew us the probability of it: 
this is the intent of Homer in this and various other pla- 
ces of the Odyſſey : he ſoftens the relation, and recon- 
ciles us to it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that 
great event. The ancients (ſays Euſtathius) would not 
here allow Ulyſſes to ſpeak hyperbolically ; he is that 
hero whom we have already ſeen in the Iliad reſiſt whole 
bands of Trojans, when the Greeks were repulſed, where 
he ſlew numbers of enemies, and ſuſtained their aſſaults 
till he was diſengaged by Ajax. Beſides, there is an ex- 
cellent moral in what Ulyſſes ſpeaks; it contains this 
certain truth, (adds Dacier) that a man aſſiſted by hea- 
ven, has not only nothing to fear, but is aſſured to tri- 
umph over all the united powers of mankind. 

V. 452. How wide the pavements float with guilty gore!] 
The words in the Greek are 49TeToy dd, which Euſta- 
thius imagines to ſignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall 
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42 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, 

And ſecret walk unknown to mortal eyes. 

For this, my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 45 5 
And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 


- Ofer thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 


Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarſe attire, 
And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire ; 460 
Add all the wants and the decays of life, 
Eltrange. thee from thy own, thy ſon, thy wife; 
From the loath'd object every ſight ſhall turn, 
And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 
Go firit the maſter of thy herds to find, 465 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 
For thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 
And chaſte Penelope extends his care. 


even of a palace is too narrow to de ſtled immenſe or 
47T:7). But this contradicts the matter of fact, as ap- 
pears from the place where the ſuitors were lain, which 
was not in the fields of Ithaca; but in the palace of Ulyſ- 
ſes: der really ſignifies large or ſpacious ; and a pa- 


Jace that could entertain at one time fo great a number 


of ſuitors might be called vaſt or doTe&7%, which Heſy- 
chius interprets by Nia TaAvs, wiyes, Dacier, 

V. 465. Go firſt the maſter of thy heras to find.] 
There are many reaſons why this injunction was neceſ- 
ſary : the hero of a Poem ought never to be out of ſight, 
never out of action: neither is Ulyſſes idle in this receſs, 
he goes thither to acquaint himſelf with the condition of 
his affairs, both public and domeſtic : he there lays the 
plan for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, enquires after their 
numbers, and the ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus. 


* 


Book XII, HOME RS ODYSSEY. 43 
At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 
Where Arethuſa's ſable water glides; 470 
5 The ſable water and the copious maſt 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt ! 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell, 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 475 
5 To Sparta, ſtill with female beauty gay: | 
For know, to Sparta, thy lov'd offspring came, 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of fame. 
At this the father, with a father's care. ; + 
| Muſt he too ſuffer; he, oh goddeſs! bear 480 
5 | Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare ? ſ 
| Through the wild ocean plow the-dang'rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 
Why wouldſt not thou, oh all-enlighten'd mind! 


Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 4835 
ud To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
4 And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is beſt, 
. . To fame I ſent him to acquire renown: 
A To other regions is his virtue known. - 


Beſides, he here reſides in full ſecurity and privacy, till 

he has prepared all things for the execution of the great 
— event of the whole Odyſſey. 

v. 469. Coracian rock] This rock was fo called from 

a young man whoſe name was Corax, who in purſuit of 
£ an hare fell from it and broke his neck: Arethuſa his 
mother hearing of the accident hanged her ſelf by the 
fountain, which afterwards took its name from her, and 
U was called Arethuſa. Euſtathius. 


44 HOMER ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
Secure he ſits, near great Atrides plac'd; 7-5 we 
With friendſhips ſtrengthen'd, and with honours grac'd 
But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er; 
Fierte foes inſidious intercept the ſhore: 
In vain ! far ſooner all the murd'rous brood 
This injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood. 495 
She ſpake, then touch'd him with her pow'rful wand ; 
The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 
A ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread ; 
A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head; 
Nor longer in the heavy eye ball ſhin'd 500 
The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, 
In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 
7. 502. His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, etc.] 
I doubt not but Homer draws after the life. We have 
the whole equipage and accoutrements of a beggar, yet 
ſo drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs and 
dignity ; let any perſon read the deſcription, and he will 


be convinced of it ; what can be more lofty and ſonorous 
than this verſe? 

"Poyaxta, purer ang MEKOPUY MEVH KETVH « 

It is no humility to ſay that a tranſlator muſt fall ſhort” 
of the original in ſuch paſſages; the Greek language has 
words noble and ſounding to expreſs all ſubjects, which 
are wanting in our tongue; all that is to be expected is 
to keep the diction from appearing mean or ridiculous, 
They are greatly miſtaken who impute this diſguiſe of 
Ulyſſes in the form of a beggar, as a fault to Homer; 
there is nothing either abſurd or mean in it; for the way 
to make a king undiſcoverable, is to dreſs him as unlike 


- himſelf as poſſible. David counterfeited madneſs, as 


95 


we 


Bock XII. HOMER ODYSSEY; 45 
A ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins; | 

A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſaſtains ; 505 
And at his fide a wretched ſcrip was hung, 

Wide patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 

80 look'd the chief, ſo moy*d ! to mortal eyes 

Object uncouth ! a man of miſeries 

While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. | 


Ulyſſes poverty, and neither of them ought to lye un- 
der any imputation ; it is eaſy to vindicate Homer, from 
the diſguiſe of the greateſt perſons and generals in hiſto- 
ry, upon the like emergencies ; but there is no occaſion 
for it. 


V. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 
To Sparta flies. ] 


Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyſ- 


ſes to Telemachus, whom we left at Sparta with Mene- 
laus in the fourth book of the Odyſſey. He has been 
long out of ſight, and we have heard of none of his 
actions; Telemachus is not the hero of the poem: he 
is only an under agent, and conſequently the poet was 
at liberty to omit any or all of his adventures, unleſs 
ſuch as have a neceſſary connection with the ſtory of the 
Odyſley, and contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſ- 
ſes; by this method likewiſe Homer gives variety to his 
poetry, and breaks or gathers up the thread of it, as it 
tends to diverſify the whole: we may conſider an epic 
poem as a ſpacious garden, where there are to be diffe- 
rent walks and views, leſt the eye ſhould be tired with 
too preat a regularity and uniformity : the chief avenue 
ought to be the moſt ample and noble, but there ſhould 
be by- walks to retire into ſometimes for our eaſe and 
refreſhment. The poet thus gives us ſeveral openings to 
draw us forward with pleaſure ; ; and though the great 
event of the poem be chiefly in view, yet he ſometimes 
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46 HOMER. ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 


leads us aſide into other ſhort paſſages which end in it 
again, and bring us with pleaſure to the concluſion of it. 
Thus, for inſtance, Homer begins with the ſtory of Tele- 
machus and the ſuitors; then he leaves them a while, and 
more largely lays before us the adventures of Ulyſſes, the 
hero of his poem; when he has ſatisfied the curioſity of 
the reader by a full narration of what belongs to him, 
he returns to Telemachus and the ſuitors ; at length he 
unites the two ſtories, and proceeds directly to the end 
of the Odyſſey. Thus, all the collateral and indirect 
paſſages fall into one center, and main point of view, 
The eye is continually entertained with ſome new ob- 
ject, and we paſs on from incident to incident, not on- 


ly without fatigue, but with pleaſure and admiration, 
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Pry The converſation with Eumaeus. 

n- Ulyſſes arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumaeus, where 


he is received, entertained, and lodged, with the utmoſſ 
hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that faithful old 
ſervant, with the feigned ſtory told by Ulyſſes to conceal 
himſelf, and other converſations on various ſubjects, take 
up this entire book, 


UT he, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains ſtray'd 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, 
With cliffs and nodding foreſts over-hung. 


We ſee in this book the character of a faithful, wiſe, 
benevolent old man in Eumaeus; one happily innocent, 
unambitious, and wholly employed in rural affairs. The 
whole interview between Ulyſſes and Eumaeus has fallen 
into ridicule ; Eumaeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern ſwine-herds. 
But herds and flocks were then kept and attended by the 
ſons of kings; thus Paris watched the flocks of Priam 
in the groves of 1da, and the ſame is faid of many of the 
heroes in the Iliad ; theſe offices were places of dignity, 
and filled by perſons of birth; and ſuch was Eumaeus, 
deſcended from a prince, named Cteſius: thus the ma- 
ſter of the Horſe is a poſt of honour in modern ages. 


43 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XIV. 
Eumaeus at his Sylvan lodge he ſought, 5 
A faithful ſervant, and without a fault, 


It is in poetry, as in painting ; where the artiſt does 
not conſine himſelf to draw only gods or heroes, palaces 
and princes ; but he frequently employs his pencil in re- 
preſenting landſcapes, rural ſcenes, groves, cottages, and 
ſhepherds tending their flocks. 


There is a paſſage in monſieur Boileau's refleftions 


upon Longinus, which fully vindicates all the places of 
Homer that have been cenſured as low and too familiar, 
There is nothing (obſerves that author) that more diſ- 
6 praces a compoſition than the uſe of vulgar words: a 
mean thought, expreſſed in noble terms, is generally 
© more taking than a noble thought debaſed by mean 
c terms: the reaſon is, every perſon cannot judge of the 
« juſtneſs and ſtrength of a thought, but there are very 
« few, eſpecially in living languages, who are not ſhocked 
cat mean words: and yet almoſt all writers fall into this 
« fault. Longinus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of 
« all the Greek hiſtorians, of this defect; and Livy, Sal- 
© luſt, and Virgil have fallen under the ſame imputation. 
© Is it not then very ſurprizing that no reproach upon 
© this account has fallen upon Homer? eſpecially though 
© he has compoſed two large poems, and though no au- 
© thor has deſcended more frequently into the detail of 
© little particularities ; yet he never uſes terms which are 
© not noble, or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it js 
with ſo much art, that as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus ob- 
© ſerves, they become noble and harmonious, We may 
© learn from hence the ignorance of thoſe modern critics, 
© who judge of the Greek without the knowlege of it ; 
© and having never read Homer but in low and inelegant 
© tranſlations, impute the meanneſſes of the tranſlator to 
© the poet. Beſides, the words of different languages are 
© not exactly correſpondent, and it often happens, that an 
c expreſſion which is noble in the Greek cannot be ren- 
| Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes found him, buſied as he fate 
Before the threſhold of his ruſtic gate; 


« dered in a verſion but by words that are either mean in 
« the ſound or uſage. Thus %, or aſinus in Latin, are 
© mean to the laſt degree; though 8 in the Greek be 
« uſed in the moſt magnificent deſcriptions, and has no- 
thing mean in it; in like manner the terms Hogherd 
and Cowkeeper are not to be uſed in our poetry; but 
« there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
g and ge: and Virgil, who entitles his Ec- 
* logues Bucolics in the Roman tongue, would have been 
© aſhamed to call them in our language the Dialogues 
of Cowkeepers.” 

Homer himſelf convinces us of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation; nay, one would imagine that he intended in- 
duſtriouſly to force ĩt upon our notice; for he frequently 
calls Eumaeus Of alu. did fav, or Prince of men; and 
his common epithet is Seics or Ji bees. Homer 
would not have applied theſe appellations to him, if he 
had not been a perſon of dignity; it being the ſame title 
that he beſtows upon his greateſt heroes, Ulyſſes or 
Achilles, 

V. 1. But he, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains ſtray 'd1 
I ſhall tranſcribe the obſervation of Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus upon the firſt verſes in this book : the ſame 
method, remarks that author, makes both proſe and verſe 
beautiful; which conſiſts in theſe three things, the judi- 
cious coaptation and ranging of the words, the poſition 
of the members and parts of the verſe, and the various 
meaſure of the periods, Whoever would write elegantly, 
muſt have regard to the different turn and juncture of 
every period, there muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes ; 
every verſe muſt be a complete ſentence, but broken and 
interrupted, and the parts made unequal, ſome longer, 
ſome ſhorter to give a variety of cadence to it, Neither 
the turn of the parts of the verſe, nor the length, ought 
to be alike, This is abſolutely neceſſary: for the epic or 

Vor. III. E 


Around the manſion in a circle ſhone 10 


30 HOMER ODYSSEY. Book XIV. 


A rural Portico of rugged ſtone: 


heroic verſe is of a fixed determinate length, and we can- 
not, as in the lyric, make one longer, and another ſhorter ; 
therefore to avoid an identity of cadence, and a perpe- 

tual return of the ſame periods, it is requiſite to contract, 

lengthen, and interrupt the pauſe and ſtructure of the 
members of the verſes, to create an harmonious inequa- 
lity, and out of a fixed number of ſyllables to raife a per- 
petual diverſity. For inſtance, 


"AuTap d e AA Tpootcn Tpnxtiav drHApTIv. 


Here one line makes one ſentence; the next is ſhorter, 
Xõpor dy YANEVT &-===—=== 


The next is ſtill ſhorter, 


-i. nes . 
| wit! 
The next ſentence compoſes two Hemyftics, that 
4 ſets 

Ti:ppade No dpopE ing 
KEW . a . moi 
and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. N 
O o: BioTo0 dN | Dr 
Kydero oixnauv vc xrhcare Nog *Ofuortuc. 4 
Here again the ſentence is not ſiniſned with the former 

verſe, but breaks into the fourth line; and leſt we ſhould 

be out of breath, with the length of the ſentence, the fy 
period and the verſe conclude together at the end of it. * ob 
Then Homer begins a new ſentence, and makes it © cal 
pauſe differently from any of the former. be a 
Tov d' ap' evi pod pH be t nn—nem ſery 
ſwee 
Then he adds, | of tt 
— "Ev8d di duxz N happ 
T Jette 8 roug 
ened 


This is perfeRly unequal to the foregoing period, and 


Q 


and 
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(In abſence of his lord, with honeſt toil 

His own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 

The wall was ſtone from neighb'ring quarries born, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 15 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 


the pauſe of the ſentence is carried forward into the ſe- 
cond verſe ; and what then follows is neither diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the pauſes nor parts periodically, but almoſt at 
every word there is a ſtop. | 


ao Ilteproxinly ivi xupas 
Ka hrt, KEY GANTE. 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of ' nnm- 
bers; a- man can no more be a poet than a muſician, 
without a good ear, as we uſually expreſs it. It is true, 
that verſification is but the mechaniſm of poetry, but it 
ſets off good ſenſe to the beſt advantage, it is a colour- 
ing that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a beauty 
more agreeable, 

I will conclude this note with obſerving what Mr. 
Dryden ſays of theſe two lines from Cowper's kill, 


aug h deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without oer flowing full, 


There are few (ſays he) who make verſes, that have 
© obſerved the ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and fewer who 
can find the reaſon of it.” But I believe no one will 
be at a loſs to ſolve the difficulty who conſiders this ob- 
ſervation of Dionyſius: and I donbt not but the chief 
ſweetneſs ariſes from the judicious and harmonious pauſes 
of the ſeveral periods of the verſes; not to mention the 
happy choice of the words, in which there is ſcarce one 


rough conſonant, many liquids, and thoſe liquids ſoft- 
ened with a multitude of vowels, 
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Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of his herd. 

Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd; 

The males without (a ſmaller race) remain'd ; 20 
Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors waſtful feaſt, 

A ſtock by daily luxury decreaſt; 

Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to deſend, 

Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend, 

Here ſat Eumaeus, and his cares apply'd 25 
To form ſtrong butkins of well-ſeaſon'd hyde. 


V. 25. Here ſat Eumaens, and his cares apply'd, etc. 
I doubt not but this employment of Eumeus has been 
another cauſe of the mean character that has been ſorm'd 
of his condition: but this miſtake ariſes from our judg- 
ing ot the d:;gnity of men from the employments they fol- 
lowed three thouſand years paſt, by the notions we have 
of thoſe employments at preſent ; and becauſe they are 
now only the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that 
they were fo formerly: kings and princes in the earlier 
ages of the world laboured in arts and occupations, and 
were above nothing that tended to promote the conve- 
niencies of life; they performed that with their own 
hands, which we now perform by thoſe of onr ſervants: 
if this were not fo, the cookery of Achilles in the Iliad 
would equally diſparage that hero, as this employment 
would diſgrace Eumaeus in the Odyſſey : arts were then 
in their infancy, and were honourable to the practiſers: 
thus Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, as {kil- 
fully as a ſhipwright. _ 

Beſides, even at this day arts are in high eſteem in the 
oriental world, and are practiſed by the greateſt perſon- 
ages. Every man in Turky is of ſome trade; ſultan Ach- 
met was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear 
upon their thumbs when they ſhoot their arro vs, and in 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care; 


this occupation he work'd ſeveral hours daily; and ano- 


ther of their emperors was depoſed, becauſe he refuſed 
to work in his occupation, 

It muſt be confeſſed that our tranſlations have contri- 
buted to give thoſe who are unacquainted with the Greek, 
a mean idea of Eumaeus, This place is thus render'd by 
two of his tranſlators, 


Himſelf there ſat ordering @ pair of bis a 
Of a py'd bullock*s ſkin 


Himſelf was leather to his foot applying, 
Made of a good cow-hide well coloured. 


Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as theſe are 
flat and inelegant, 


*Avuros S dupi 7Wtoow tors dpapioxe A, 
Td Av Jip Botriov, ev xo. 


It is true, a tranſlator in ſuch places as theſe has an 
hard task; a language like the Greek, which is always 
flowing, muſical and ſonorous, is very difficult to be imi- 
tated in other tongues, eſpecially where the correſpond- 
ing words are not equally ſignificant and graceful. 

In ſhort, the reader is to conſider this whole deſcrip- 
tion as a true picture of ancient life; and then he will 
not fail of the pleaſure of knowing how the great men of 
ancient times paſſed their lives, and how thoſe heroes, 
who performed ſuch noble parts on the public ſtage of 
life, ated in private when withdrawn from notice and 
obſervation, Thoſe ages retained an univerfal ſimplicity 
of manners: Telemachus and Eumaeus have both dogs 
for their attendants; nay, and in later times, before lux- 
ury preyailed among the Romans, we read of a dictator 
brought from the plough, to lead the braveſt ſoldiers in 
the world to conquer it. 


19 
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The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor- train: 
But he, of ancient faith, a fimple fwain, 30 
Sigh'd while he furniſl'd the luxurious board, 
And wearied heaven with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſles near th' incloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives flew: 
Down fat the ſage ; and cautious to withſtand, 35 
Let fall th* offenſive truncheon from his hand. 
Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls; 
And from his haſty hand the leather falls; 


y. 35. Down ſut the ſage; and cauticus to withſtand, 
Let fall tÞ offenſive truncheon from bis hand.] 
Homer has been cenſured for reprefenting his hero un- 
worthily : is it probable that he who had met whole ar- 
mics in battle, ſhould now throw away his ſtaff out of 
fear of a dog? that he ſhould abandon his-defence by 
caſting himſelf on the ground, and leave himſelf to his 
mercy ? but Euſtathins fully vindicates Ulyſſes, ' It is a 
natural defence to avert the fury of a dop, to caſt away 
our weapons, to ſhow that we intend him no violence. 
Pliny has the like obſet vation in the eighth book of his 
n:tural hiſtory : 71afetus canum & ſevitia mitigatur ab ho- 
mine humt. confidente, 
All that Homer ſays of the dogs, is imitated by Theo- 
critus, Idyll. 25. v. 68. 


Ste rtcio- * vacovits SD AXN ANN 
Tec A d Aztoouv ano N boos atpuy 
Devpeuty ay onico dudigcerso, etc. 


What Homer ſpeaks of Ulyiſes, Theocritus applies to 
Hercules; a demonſtration that he thought it to be a 
picture of nature, and therefore inſerted it in that heroic 
Idymum. 


V. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, etc.] This is thought 
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With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away; 


The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 40 
Unhappy ſtranger! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 


to be an adventure that really happened to the poet him- 


ſelf; it is related in the life of Homer aſcribed to Hero- 
dotus, Theſtorides having perſuaded Homer to pertnit 
him to tranſcribe his verſes, he immediately removed to 
Chios, and proclaimed himſelf the author : Homer be- 


ing informed of it, ſet ſail for Chios, and landing near it, 


he was in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs of 
Glaucus, who protected him, and received him hoſpitably; 
the poet in return laboured to reward his kindneſs, by re- 
lating to him the moſt curious of his adventures that 
had happened in the courſe of his voyages. When there- 
fore (adds Dacier) we ſee Ulyſſes entertained by Eu- 
maeus, we have the ſatisfaction of imagining we fee Ho- 
mer himſelf in diſcourſe with his courteous friend G lau- 
cus. 

v. 41. Thus the faithful ſwain, etc.] The 
words in the Greek are d'tos vp3$6%, literally rendered, 
the divine ſwineherd, which are burleſque in modern lan- 
guages, and would have been no leſs in Greek, if the 


- perſon of Eumaeus had not been honourable, and his 


office a ſtation of dignity: for the ſole reaſon why ſuch 
a tranſlation would now be ridiculous, is becauſe ſuch 
employments are now fallen into contempt. Let any 
perſon aſk this queſtion, would Homer have applied the 
epithet divine to a modern ſwineherd? if he would not, 
it is an evidence that Eumaens was a man of conſequence, 
and his poſt a place of honour; otherwiſe Homer would 
have been guilty of burleſquing his own poetry. 

Dacier very well remarks, that the words Eumaeus 
here ſpeaks, and indeed his whole converſation, ſhew 
him to be a perſon of a good education, and of noble 
and pious ſentiments; he diſcovers a natural and flow» 
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What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate - 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate? 
Enough of woes already have I known; 45 
Enough my maſter's ſorrows and my own. 
While here, (ungrateful taſk !) his herds I feed, 
Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed ; 
Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 
Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord! 50 
Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now cover'd with th' eternal ſhade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 

Our woods not void of hoſpitality. 
Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 55 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear ? 

He faid, and ſeconding the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown gueſt. 


ing eloquence, and appears to be a man of great huma- 
nity and wiſdom, 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtro- 
phizing Eumaeus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond per- 
ſon ; it is generally applied by that poet only to men of 
account and diſtinction, and by it the poet, as it were, ad- 
dreſſes them with reſpect; thus in the Iliad he introduces 


Menelaus. 
Out eier, Meveadte, It Ad. 
——— Tov Je po ene Ha reòxxt, 


This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of 
the reader. Fuſtathius obſerves that Eumaeus is the on- 
ly perſon of whom Homer thus ſpeaks in the whole Odyſ- 
ſey: no doubt (continues that author) he does it out of 
love of this benevolent old ſervant of Ulyſſes; and to 
honour and diſtinguiſh his fidelity. 
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A ſhaggy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 
And with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed. 60 
Joy touch'd the hero's tender foul, to find 
So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 
And oh, ye gods! with all your bleſſings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race 
The ſwain replied. It never was our guiſe 65 
To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 
For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 
'Tis Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 
Little alas! is all the good I can, 
A man oppreſt, dependant, yet a man : 70 
Accept {ach treatment as a ſwain affords, 
Slave to the inſolence of youthful lords! 


v. 66. To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 

For Foe unfolds our hoſpitable door, 

7 Jove that ſends the ſlranger and rhe poor. ] 
This paſſage contains an admirable lecture of morality, 
and humanity, The perſon who beſt underſtood the 
deauty of it, and belt explained the precepts it compre- 
hends, was Epictetus, from whom Monſieur Dacier fur- 
niſhes us with this explication from Arrian : © keep (ſays 
that author) * continually in thy memory, what Eumaeus 
* ſpeaks in. Homer to the diſguiſed Ulyſſes.“ C friend, 
it is unlawful to deſpiſe the ſtranger ; ſpeak thus to thy bro- 
ther, father, and neighbour : it is my duty to uſe you with 
benevilence, though your circumſtances were meaner than they 


are; fer you come from God, Here we ſee Epictetus bor- | 


rowing his morality from Homer ; and philoſophy em- 
belliſhed with the ornaments of poetry. Indeed there is 
ſcarce any writer of name among all the ancients that has 


not been obliged to Homer, whether moraliſts, poets, phi- 


loſophers, or legiſlators, 
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Far hence is by unequal gods remov'd 
That man of bounties, loving and beloy'd ! 
To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 75 
And more, had fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd: 
But fate condemn'd him to a foreign ſhore ! 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maſter more. 
Nou cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd: 
Ah periſh Helen! periſh all her kind! 80 


V. 75. To whom hate er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had fate allow'd ] 
This paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt all who 
have tranſlated Homer: the words at firſt view ſeem to 
imply that Ulyſſes had given Eumaeus a wife, a houſe, 
and an inheritance: but this is not the meaning. The 
words are thus to be rendered, © Ulyſſes (ſays Eumaeus) 
greatly loved me, and gave me a poſſeſſion, and ſuch 
© things as an indulgent maſter gives a faithful ſervant; 
© namely a wife, inheritance, and an houſe : theſe gifts are 
© to be applied to AvaZ sv, and not to Ulyſſes, and 
© the ſentence means that it is the cuſtbm of good kings 
in that manner to reward their faithful ſervants, It is very 


evident from Homer, that Ulyſſes had not yet given a 


wife to Eumaeus, for he promiſes him and Philaetius all 
theſe rewards, lib. 21. of the Odyſſey. 


*AZopeat auporepatg d xu, x KTHKAT ONGTOD, 
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It appears therefore that Eumaeus was not married, and 
therefore this whole period is to be applied to the word 
drag, and not to Ulyſſes, Euſtathius. 

I will only add that in the above-mentioned verſes 
Ulyſſes promiſes that Eumaeus ſhall be the companion 
and brother of Telemachus; an inſtance that he was 
not a vulgar perſon whom Ulyſſes thus honours, by 
making him allied to the ro yal family. 
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For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
He trod ſo fatally the paths of fame. 

His veſt ſuccin& then girding round his waſte, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 85 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun; 
Of two, his cutlaſh launch d the ſpouting blood; 
Theſe quarter'd, ſing'd, and fix'd on forks of wood, 


All haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw ; 


And ſmoaking back the taſteful viands drew, 90 
Broachers and all; then on the board diſplay d 
Fhe ready meal before Ulyſſes lay'd, 
(With flour imbrown'd) next mingled wine yet new, 
And luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : 
Then ſat companion of the friendly feaſt, 95 
With open look, and thus beſpoke his gueſt, 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to {imple ſervants ſhare: 
The beſt our lords conſume; thoſe thoughtleſs peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears ! 100 
Yet ſure the gods their impious acts deteſt, 
And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt. 


V. 93. With flour imbrown'd) We find here a cuſtom 
of antiquity: this flour was made of parched corn ; when 
the ancients fed upon any thing that had not been offered 
in ſacrifice, they ſprinkled it with flour, which was uſed 
inſtead of the hallowed barley, with which they conſe- 
crated their victims. I doubt not, (ſince ſome honours 
were paid to the gods in all feaſts) but that this ſprink- 
ling of flour by Eumaeus was an act of religion. Dacier. 
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Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 

The foes of peace, .and ſcourges of mankind, 

To whom offending men are made a prey 105 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 

Ev'n theſe, when of their ill- got ſpoils poſſeſs'd, 

Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breaſt ; 

Some voice of god cloſe whilp'ring from within, 

* Wretch ! this is villany, and this is {in.” 110 
But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 

That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more. 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs 
Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe : 
Conſtant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 115 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match'd this hero's wealth of all who reign 

O'er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main, 

Nor all the monarchs whoſe far-dreaded ſway 

The wide extended continents obey : 120 
Firſt on the main land, of Ulyſſes' breed 

Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on ocean's margin feed; 


V. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flacks, etc.] I have al- 
ready remarked that Ulyſſes was a wealthy king, and this 
place is an inſtance of it. He is maſter of twelve herds of 
oxen which probably amounted to fourteen thouſand four 
hundred head; for if we count the herds by the ſame way 
of computation as the droves of ſwine, they will make 
that number, each drove conſiſting of twelve hundred : 
for though Homer mentions but three hundred and ſixty 
boars, yet he tells us the reaſon why they were inferior to 
the females was becauſe of the luxury of the ſuitors, If 


As 
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As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; | 

As many lodgments for the tuſky herd; "E168 
Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 125 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt green; 


this be allowed, then he had likewiſe the ſame number of 
ſheep and as many hogs: for Eumaeus had the charge on- 
ly of one herd, eleven more were under the care of other 
officers : Ulyfſes'Bkewiſe had thirteen thouſand two hun- 
dred goats. This will appear to be a true calculation 
from the words of Homer, who tells us that twenty of 
the greateſt heroes of the age were not ſo wealthy as 
Ulyſles. 

The old poets and hiſtorians to expreſs a perſon of 
great riches gave him the þ of ToAvwaAay, TAvdp- 
yay, or ]]. that is, a perſon that had a great num- 
ber of ſheep or cattle, or a perſon of great wealth; 
this is likewiſe evident from the holy ſcriptures: David 
had his officers, like Ulyſles, to attend his flocks and 
herds: thus 1 Chron, xxvii. Jehonathan was ſet over 
his treaſures in the field, cities and villages; Shimei over 
his vineyards; Zabdi over his wines; Baal-hanan over 
his olive trees, and Joaſh over his oil: he had herdſmen 
that had charge over his cattle, ſheep, camels and aſſes. 
It was by cattle that the ancient kings enriched themſelves 
from the earlieſt ages: thus no leſs a perſon than Pharaoh, 
a powerful king of Ægypt, gave Joſeph leave to appoint 
his brethren to be rulers over his cattle; and we read in 
all the Greek poets, that the wealth of kings originally 
conſiſted in herds and flocks. They loſe much of the 
pleaſure of Homer who read him only as a poet: he 
gives us an exact image of ancient life, their manners, 
cuſtoms, laws, and politics; and it muft double our ſa- 
tisfaction, when we conſider that in reading Homer we 
are reading the moſt ancient author in the world, except 
the great lawgiver Moles, 
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To native paſtors is their charge aſſign'd, 

And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind: 

Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 


All to the ſuitors waſtful board preferr'd. I n 
Thus he, benevolent; his unknown gueſt 
With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt ; 
While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt, ſ 


Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 
Eumaeus pours on high the purple tie ; - 135 
The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſt. 
Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtile your lord ? 
Late with ſuch affluence and ppſleſſions bleſt, 140 
And now in honour's glorious bed at reſt. 
Whoever was the warrior, he muft be 
- To fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 
Who (ſo the gods, and fo the fates ordain'd) 
Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 145 
Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe | 
(Reply'd Eumacus) to the wand'ring tribe. 
For needy ſtrangers (till to flatt'ry fly, 
And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 
To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 
And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes. 
Such thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name you crave 


Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 


king 
fecti 
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Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques ly, 
Or torn by birds are ſcatter'd through the ſky. 
So periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) 


130 Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt. 
So mild a maſter never ſhall I find: 1600 
Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, > 
ſ Leſs ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. J 
Not with ſuch tranſport would my eyes run o'er, 
135 Again to hail them in their native ſhore, 
As lov'd Ulyſſes once more to' embrace, 165 


Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 
That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 
Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear; 
140 In my reſpe& he bears a prince's part, 
But lives a very brother in my heart. 170 


V. 167. That name for ever dread, etc.) Euſtathius 
excellently explains the ſentiment of Eumaeus, which 
is full of tenderneſs and humanity. I will not call Ulyſſes, 
cries Eumaeus, by the name of Ulyſſes, for from ſtran- 
gers he receives that appellation; I will not call him my 
maſter, for as ſuch he never was towards me; I will then 
call him brother, for he always uſed me with the tender- 
neſs of a brother. Hie properly ſignifies an elder bro- 
ther. | 

What IT would further obſerve is the wonderful art of 
Homer in exalting the character of his hero: he is the 
braveſt and the belt of men, good in every circumſtance 
of life: valiant in war, patient in adverſity, a kind fa- 
ther, huſband, and maſter, as well as a mild and merciful - 
king: by this conduct the poet deeply engages our af- 


145 


150 


e fections in the good or ill fortune of the hero: he makes 
: F 2 
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Thus ſpoke the faithful fwain, and: thus rejoin'd 

The maſter of his grief, the' man. of patient mind. 

Ulyſſes, friend! ſhall view his old abodes, 

(Diſtryſtfal as thou art) nor doubt the gods. 

Nor fpeak I raſhly but with faiths averr'e,. 175 

And what I ſpeak atteſting heav'n has heard. 

If ſo, a cloak and veſture be my meed; kit. ? 


Till his return, no title ſhall 1 plead, q . 
Though certain be my news, and great my need. ) 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 180 
My ſoul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 

Thou firſt be witnefs, hoſpitable Jove } 


And ev'ry god inſpiring ſocial love ! 

And witneſs ev'ry houſhold pow'r that waits 

Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates 185 
Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 


His ancient realms Ulyſſes ſhall ſurvey, 


himſelf maſter of ou paſſions, and we rejoice or grieve 
at his ſucceſs or calamity through the whole Odyſſey. 
V. 186. Ere th lert moon increaſe, or this decay,] 
Treks verſes have been _—_ to be uſed aenigmatically 
by Ulyſles. 


To dur Auxdtavrog taevorrat T 'Ofugoeds, 
Ty kv pb r Envòg, Ta J ixapivo, 


In the former verſe Euſtathius tells us there is a various 
reading, and judges 4hat it ought to be written Ts I" au 
Tg, and not 7% & duv7s; and it mult be allowed that the 
repetition of 7s gives a greater emphaſis to the words, 
and agrees better with the vehemence of the ſpeaker in 
making his aſleveration. 

The latter verſe in the obvious ſenſe ſeems to mean 
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In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn, 
And the loſt glories of his houſe return. 
Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 190 


Shall lov'd Ulyſſes hail this happy ſhore, 


that Ulyſſes would return in the ſpace of a month, and 
ſo Eumaeus underſtood it; but in reality it means in the 
compaſs of a day. Solon was the firſt who diſcovered the 
latent ſenſe of it, as Plutarch informs us; Solon, ſays 
that author, obſerving the inequality of the months, and 
© that the moon neither agreed with the riſing or ſetting 
© of the ſun, but that often in the ſame day ſhe over-took 


© and went before it, named that ſame day er, the 


© old and new moon; and allotted that part of the day that 
* preceded the conjunction, to the old moon, and the 
© other part of it to the new; from hence we may judge 
© that he was the firſt that comprehended the ſenſe of this 
« verſe of Homer. ; 
Ty Ae phivovrrg wnvos, T9 © irapivoro. 

* Accordingly he named the following day, the day of the 
* new moon. Ulyſſes then means that he will return on the 
© laſt day of the month, for on that day the moon is both 
© old and new; that is, ſhe finiſhes one month, and be- 
© gins another.“ This is taken from the life of Solon; 
but whether the obvious ſenſe in which Eumaeus is ſup- 
poſed to underſtand it, or the latent meaning of Solon 
be preferable, is ſubmitted to the reader's judgment; I 
confeſs I ſee no occaſion to have recourſe to that myſteri - 
ous explication : what Ulyſſes intended was to certify Eu- 
maeus, that Ulyſſes would aſſuredly return very ſpecdily; 
and the verſe will have this effect, if it be underſtood li- 
terally and plainly ; beſides, Ulyſſes is to continue in an 
abſolute diſguiſe, why then ſhould he endanger a diico- 
very, by uſing an ambiguous ſentence, which might poſſi- 
bly be underſtood ? but if it was ſo dark that it was utterly 
unintelligible to Eumaeus, then it is uſed in vain, aud a 


needleſs ambiguity, 
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(Reply'd Eumaeus:) to the preſent hour 


_ 


Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. 


From fad reſlection let my ſoul repoſe ; 
The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 


But guard him, gods! and to theſe arms reſtore ! 


Not his true conſort can deſire him more; 
Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair; 

Not young Telgmachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus! my ſorrows flow 
Afreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe i 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 


He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he bleſt the land; 


In all the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 
Bright in his perſon, brighter in his mind, 
What man, or god, deceiv'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the ſwelling ſeas to wander hence ? 
To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 

To ſeek his father's fate, and find his own ! 
For traytors wait his way, with dire deſign 
To end at once the great Arceſian line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 
And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 


Your name, your parents, and your native air ? 
Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
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205 


210 


215 


Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention bold) 


The æautious chief his ready ſtory told. 
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On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 220 
Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
95 Conſer, and wines and cates the table grace; | ſ 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face? 
Thus might we fit, with ſocial goblets crown'd, 225 
*Till the whole circle of the year goes round; | 
Not the whole circle of the year would cloſe 


od My long narration of a life of woes. 
But ſuch was heav'n's high will | know then I came 
From ſacred Crete, and from a fire of fame: 230 


# 

V. 229. Know then I came from ſacred Crete,] This 
whole narration is a notable inſtance of that artful diſſi- 
05 mulation ſo remarkable in the character of Ulyſſes, and 
an evidence that Homer excellently ſuſtains it through 
the whole poem; for Ulyſſes appears to be ToauTpmes, 
as he is repreſented in the firſt line, throughout the 
Odyſley. This narrative has been both praiſed and 
cenſured by the critics, eſpecially by * - I will lay 

his obſervations before the reader. 
210 Homer is guilty of verboſity, and of a been pro- 
lix manner of ſpeaking: he is the greateſt talker of all 
© antiquity : the very Greeks, though chargeable with an 
* exceſs this way above all nations, have reprehended 
Homer for his intemperance of words; he is ever upon 
© his rehearſals, and not only of the fame words, but of 
© the ſame things, and conſequently is in a perpetual 
* circle of repetitions. It is true he always ſpeaks na- 
* turally, but then he always ſpeaks too much; his ad- 
« ventures in Zgypt, which he relates to Eumaeus, are 
| * truly idle impertinent ſtories, purely for amuſement : 
"OH: © there is no thread in his diſcourſe, nor does it ſeem to 
tend to any propoſed end, but exceeds all bounds : that 
vaſt fluency of ſpeech, and thoſe mighty overflowings 
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Caſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) ? 
Belov'd and honour'd in his native ſhore; > ; 
Bleſt in his riches, in his children more. J 


© of fancy, make him ſhoot beyond the mark, Hence his 
© draughts are too accurate, and leave nothing to be per- 
* formed by the imagination of the reader, a fault which 
© (as Cicero obſerves) Appelles found in the ancient 
© painters.” This objection is intended only againſt the 
fullneſs of Homer's expreſſion, not againſt the ſubject of 
the narration : for Rapin in another place ſpeaking of the 
beauties of Homer, gives this very ſtory as an inſtance 
of his excellency : theſe are his words: 
© I ſhall ſay nothing of all the relations which Ulyſſes 
makes to Eumaeus upon his return to his country, and 
© his wonderful management to bring about his re-eſta- 
n „ bliſhment ; that whole ſtory is dreſt in colours ſo de- 
cent, and at the ſame time ſo noble, that antiquity can 
* hardly match any part of the narration.* 


If what Rapin remarks in the latter period be true, 


Homer will eaſily obtain a pardon for the fault of pro- 
lixity, imputed to him in the aforementioned objection, 
For who would be willing to retrench one of the moſt 
decent and noble narrations of antiquity, meerly for the 
length of it? but it may, perhaps, be true that this ſtory 
is not impertinent, but well ſuited to carry on the de- 
ſign of Ulyſſes, and conſequently tends to a propoſed end: 
for in this conſiſts the {trength of Rapin's objection. 
Nothing is more evident than that the whole ſucceſs 
of Ulyſſes depends upoa his diſguiſe; a diſcovery would 
be fatal to him, and at once give a ſingle unaſſiſted per- 
ſon into the power of his enemies. How then is this 
| diſguiſe to be carried on? eſpecially when Ulyſſes in per- 
ſon is required to give an account of his.own ſtory ? 
muſt it not be by aſſuming the name of another perſon, 
and piving a plauſible relation of his life, fortunes, and 
calamities that brought him to a {trange country, where 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 
1 ſhar'd his kindneſs. with his lawful race; 


he has no acquaintance or friend? this obliges him to be 
circumſtantial, nothing giving a greater air of probability 
than deſcending to particularities, and this neceſſitates his 
prolixity. The whole relation is comprehended in the 
compaſs of an hundred and ſeventy lines: and an epiſode 
of no greater length may not perhaps deſerve to be cal - 
led verboſe, if compared with the length of the Odyſſey : 
nay, there may be a reaſon given why: it ought to be of 
a conſiderable length: there is a pauſe in the action, 
while Minerva paſſes from Ithaca to Telemachus in La- 
cedaemon : this interval is to be filled up with ſome in- 
cident relating to Ulyfles, until Telemachus is prepared 
to return; for his aſſiſtance is neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh 
the affairs of Ulyſſes. This then is a time of leiſure, and 
the poet fills it up with the narrations of Ulyſſes till the 
return of Telemachus, and conſequ there is room 
for à long relation. Beſides (remarks Euſtathius) Ho- 
mer intereſts all men of all ages in the ſtory, by giving 
us pieces of true hiſtory, ancient cuſtoms, and exact- de- 
ſcriptions of perſons and places, inſtructive and delight- 
ful to all the world, and theſe incidents are adorned with 
all the embelliſhments of eloquence and poetry. 


V. 234. Sprung of a handmaid ] Ulyſſes ſays 


he was the ſon of a concubine; this was not a matter 


of diſgrace among the ancients, concubinage being allow- 
ed by the laws. 

The ſons caft lots for their patrimony, an evidence 
that this was the practice of the antient Greeks. Hence 
an inheritance had the name #Anpryuiz, that is, from the 
lots; parents put it to the deciſion of the lot, to avoid 
the envy and imputation of partiality in the diſtribution 
of their eſtates. It has been judged that the poet writes 
according to the Athenian laws, at leaſt this cuſtom pre- 
vailed in the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who 
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But when that fate which all muſt undergo But 
From earth remov'd him to the ſhades below, The 
The large domain his greedy ſons divide, To 
And each was portion'd as the lots decide. Ane 
Little alas! was left my wretched ſhare, 240 We 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air: The 
But what by niggard fortune was deny'd The 
A willing widow's copious wealth ſupply'd. Befc 
My valour was my plea, a gallant mind Nin 
That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 245 In f 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) ſ Gre 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound | The 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; To 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, | 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 250 
Me Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, Plut 
And the fair ranks of battle to deform: | theſ 
Me, Mars inſpir'd to turn the foe to flight, 
And tempt the ſecret ambuſn of the night. * 
Let ghaſtly death in all his forms appear, 255 meſ 
I ſaw him not; it was not mine to fear, lenc 
Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſtzel; | to : 
The firſt I met, he yieldeg, or he fell. = y 
in 1 
and 
had ſeveral legitimate ſons to make a will, but ordained grea 
that all the legitimate ſons ſhould have an equal ſhare of that 
their father's effects. Euſtathius. mor 
war, 
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But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 

The rural labour or domeſtic care, 260 
To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 

And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ſtring, 

Were arts the gods made grateful to my mind; 

Thoſe gods, who turn (to various ends deſign'd) : 
The various thoughts and talents of mankind, 265 
Before the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain, 

Nine times commander or by land or main, 

In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 


| Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 


Thence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame, 270 
To Crete return'd, an honourable name, 


„ 


my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 

The rural labour ] 
Plutarch in his compariſon of Ariſtides and Cato cites 
theſe verſes, 


” 


——.— tpνονν ih l pix oy Tn. 
Ob“ oizwpinn, etc. 


V. 259. 


and tells us, that they ho neglect their private and do- 
meſtic concerns, uſually draw their ſubſiſtence from vio- 
lence and rapine. This is certainly a truth: men are apt 
to ſupply their wants, occaſioned by idleneſs, by plunder 
and injuſtice: but it is as certain that no reflection is in- 
tended to be caſt upon this way of living by Ulyſſes, for 
in his age piracy was not only allowable but glorious, 
and ſudden inroads and incurſions were practiſed by the 
greateſt heroes, Homer therefore only intends to ſhew 
that the diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to purſue the 
more dangerous, but more glorious, way of living by 
war, than the more lucrative, but more ſecure method of 


life, by agriculture and huſbandry, 
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But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 
Which rouz'd all Greece and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ſtates my ſelf and Idomen employ | 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 
Nine years we warr' d; the tenth ſaw Ilion fall; 
Homeward we ſail'd, but heav'n diſpers'd us all 
One only month my wife enjoy d my ſtay; 
So will'd the god who gives and takes away. 
Nine ſhips I mann'd equipp'd with ready ſtores, 
Intent to voyage to th* Egyptian ſhores ; 
In feaſt and facrifice my choſen train | 
Six days conſum'd; the ſev'nth we plow'd the main. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly ; 
Safe through the level ſeas we ſweep our way; 
The ſteer· man governs, and the ſhips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ſtem th* Egyptian tide, 
And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 
To anchor there my fellows I command, 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. 
But ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 
The coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill. 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
And horſe and fogt in mingled tumult riſe. 
The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
 Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhfelds. 
Jove thander'd on their fide. Our guilty head 
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We turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread > 


On all parts round, and heaps on heaps ly dead. 300 J 
I then 
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I then explor'd my thought, what courſe to prove? 
(And ſure the thought was dictated by Jove, 

Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 

And fay'd a life of miſeries to come!) 


wo 


The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, 305 
And low on earth my ſhield and javelin caſt, 

I meet the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he ſav'd, he plac'd me at his fide; 

My ſtate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 310 
Reſtrain'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 
And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. 
Pious! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy's works delight. 

In Egypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, | 

I liv'd (and happy ſtill had liv'd) a gueſt, 

On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 
The next chang'd all the colour of my fate. 
A falſe Phoenician of inſidious mind, 
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Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 
With ſemblance fair invites me to his home; | 
I ſeiz'd the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
Domeſtic in his faithleſs roof I ſtay'd, 

295 Till the ſwift ſun his annual circle made. 
To Lybia then he meditates the way ; 325 
With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 

2 And ſell to bondage in a foreign land: 
1 > Much doubting, yet compell'd I quit the ſtrand, 
0 Vor. II. G 
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Through the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fails, 

Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales : 330 
But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 

And far from ken of any other coaſt, 
When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 

Then doom'd high Jove due vengeance to prepare. 

He hung a night of horrors o'er their head, 335 
| (The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) 

Ile Jaunch'd the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 

Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 

In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 

And all in clouds of ſmoth'ring ſulphur loſt. 340 
As from a hanging rock's tremendous height, 

The ſable crows with intercepted flight 

Drop endlong ; ſcarr'd, and black with ſulph'rous hue, 
So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 

Such end the wicked found! but Jove's intent 345 
Was yet to ſave th' oppreſt and innocent. 

Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 

With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 

The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore. 350 
The monarch's ſon a ſhipwrackt wretch reliey'd, 


The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd. 
While here I ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 255 
How late Ulyſles to the country came, 
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How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ftay'd, 

And here his whole collected treaſure lay d; 

I ſaw my ſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore | 
Of ſteel elab'rate, and refulgent ore, . 360 
And braſs high-heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 

Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come ! 

Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 

Of Jove on high Dodona's holy hill, 


V. 36 3.—e voyag'd to explore the will 

Of Fove, on high Dodona's haly bill) 
Theſe oaks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and 
to be endued with ſpeech, by the ancients; and pigeons 
were ſuppoſed to be the prieſteſſes of the deity, Herodo- 
tus in Euterpe gives a full account of what belongs ta 
this Oracle, who tells us, that he was informed by the 
prieſteſſes of Dodona, that two black pigeons flew away 
from Thebes in Egypt, and one of them perching upon 
a tree in Dodona, admoniſhed the inhabitants with an 
human voice to erect an oracle in that place to Jupiter. 
But Herodotus ſolves this fable after the following man- 
ner. There were two prieſteſſes carried away from 
g Keypt, and one of them was ſold by the Phoenicians 
in Greece, where ſhe in her ſervitude conſecrated an 
altar to Jupiter under an oak; the Dodonaeans gave her 
© the name of a pigeon, becauſe ſhe was a Barbarian, and 
© her ſpeech at firſt no more underſtood than the chatter- 
* ing of a bird or pigeon; but as ſoon as ſhe had learned 
the Greek tongue, it was preſently reported that the 
* pigeon ſpoke with an human voice. She had the epithet 

* Black, becauſe ſhe was an Ægyptian. 

Euſtathius informs us, that Dodona was anciently a 
city of Theſprotia, and in proceſs of time the limits of 
it being changed, it became of the country of the Moloſ- 
fans, that is, it lay between Theſſaly and Epirus: near 
his city was a mountain named Tmarus or Timourus ; 
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What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 365 
To come in pomp, or bear a ſecret fail ? 


on this mountain there ſtood a temple, and within the 
precincts of it were theſe oraculous oaks of Jupiter: this 
was the moſt ancient temple of Greece, according to He- 
rodotus, founded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſerved by 
prieſts called Selli ; and the goddeſs Dione being joined 
with Jupiter in the worſhip, the ſervice was performed 
by three aged prieſteſſes, called in the Moloſſian tongue 
TAY, as old men were called TiAuu (perhaps from 
the corrupted word T4214 or ancients) and the ſame 
word TA fignifying alſo pigeons, gave occaſion to the 
fable of the temple of Dodona having doves for prieſt- 
eſſes. But if, as Herodotus affirms, the Phoenicians ſold 
this prieſteſs of Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is 
probable they were called doves, after the Phoenician 
language, in which the ſame word with a {mall altera- 
tion ſignifies both a dove and a prieſteſs. See note on 
Odyſley 12. 
_ _ Fuſtathius, gives us another ſolution of this difficulty, 
and tells us that as there were x5p2x544v746, or Augurs, 


who drew predictions from the flight and geſtures of | 


crows; fo there were others who predicted from obſer- 
vations made upon doves; and from hence theſe doves 
were called the propheteſſes of Dodona, that being the 
way by which the decrees of the 970. were diſcovered 
by the Augurs. 

I have remarked that the temple of Dodona ſtood: upon 
the mountain Timourus, hence the word Ti{#521 came 
to ſignify thoſe oracles, and thus TI#9% is uſed by Ly- 
cophron. Now Homer in another place writes, 


"Et ye A aivnouo Ag MEyAnow Fipusts. 


Strabo therefore inſtead of due reads ⁊ ibupau; for, ob- 
ſerves that author, the oracles,-not the laws of Jupiter, 
are preſerved at Dodona. Euſtathius. 

Aut whence aroſe the fable of theſe oaks being vocal 


| 
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Full oft has Phidon, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the Pow'rs divine, 

That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The failors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 370 
But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, N 
For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores; 

To good Acaſtus' friendly care confign'd : 

But other counſels pleas'd the failors mind: 

New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 375 
And miſery demands me once again. | 
Soon as remote from ſhore they plow the wave, 

With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their flave ; 

Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 


(Stript of my own) and to the veſſel bound, 380 


At eve, at Ithaca's delightful land 

The ſhip arriv'd: forth- iſſuing on the ſand, 

They ſought repaſt ; while to th* unhappy kind, 

The pitying gods themſelves my chains unbind. 

Soft I deſcended, to the ſea apply'd _ 
My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 


I doubt not but this was an illuſion of thoſe who gave 
out the oracles to the people : they concealed themſelves 
within the cavities or hollow of the oaks, and from thence 
delivered their oracles; and impoſing by this method 
upon the ſuperſtition and credulity of thoſe ages, per- 
ſuaded the world that the gods gave a voice and utterance 
to the oaks. 

I refer the reader for a larger account of theſe Dodo- 
naean oracles to the annotations upon book 16. verſe 
285. of the Iliad. 
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Soon paſt beyond their fight, I left the flood, 

And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood, 

Their prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pirates mourn'd ; 

But deem'd enquiry vain, and to their ſhip return'd. 390 
Screen'd by protecting gods from hoſtile eyes, 

They led me to a good man and a wile; 

To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, 

And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to bear, 


V. 391. Screen'd by proſecting gods from hoſtile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wiſe ] 
This is a very artfub compliment which Ulyſſes pays to 


Eumaeus, The gods guided me to the habitation of a perſou 


of wiſ/7om, and names not Eumaeus, leaving it to bim to 
apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agrees with Ulyſſes as to 
the character of Eumaeus; there is an air of piety to the 
gods in all he ſpeaks, and benevolence to mankind; he 
is faithful to his king, upright in his truſt, and hoſpitable 
to the ſtranger, 

Dacier is of opinion that 4, gg irirawvo takes in vir- 
tue as well as wiſdom; and indeed Homer frequently joins 
vonoves $58 Irxwumw, and dd. vs: 41a; that is, wiſdom 
and virtue, folly and impiety, throughout the Odyſley, 
For never, never wicked man was wiſe, Virtue in a great 
meaſure depends upon education: it is a ſcience, and 
may be learned like other ſciences ; in reality there is no 
knowlege that deſerves the name without virtue; if vir- 
tuc be wanting, ſcience becomes artifice : as Plato de- 
monſtrates from Homer; who, though he is an enemy to 
this poet, has enriched his writings with his ſentiments. 

V. 394. And wait the wes heav'ndoonis me yet to bear. ] 
It may not perhaps be unſatisfactory to ſee how Ulyſſes 
keeps in light of truth through this whole fabulous ſtory. 

He gives a true account of his being at the war of 
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Unhappy gueſt ! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind! 395 
(Thus good Eumaeus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
For real ſuff rings ſince I grieve ſincere, 
Check not with fallacies the ſpringing tear ; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 
For him, whom heay'n has deſtin'd to deſtroy. 400 
Oh ! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friends embraces dy'd away! 


That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 
Hiſtorio marbles, to record his praiſe; 


Troy; he ſtays ſeven years in Xgypt, fo long he con- 
tinued with Calypſo; the king of Xgypt, whoſe name 
Euſtathius tells us was Sethon, according to the ancients, 
entertains him boſpitably like that goddeſs; a Phoenician 
detains him a whole year; the ſame has been obſerved 
of Circe; the veſſel of this Phoenician is loſt by a ſtorm, 
and all the crew periſhes except Ulyſſes; the ſame is true 
of the companions of Ulyſſes: he is thrown upon the land 
of the Theſprotians by that tempeſt, and received.cour- 
teouſly by Phidon the king of that country ; this repre- 
ſents his being caſt upon the Phaeacian ſhore by the ſtorm, 
and the hoſpitable Phidon means Alcinous, king of the 
Phaeacians: the manner likewiſe of his being introduced 
to Phidon, agrees with his introduction to Alcinous; the 
daughter introduces him to Alcinous, and the ſon to Phi- 
don. Thus we ſee there is a cancordia diſcors through the 
whole narration, the poet only changing the names of 
perſons and places. Ulyſſes lay under an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity thus to falſify bis true hiſtory, and repreſent him- 
ſelf as a ſtranger to the whole iſland of Ithaca, other- 
wiſe it would have been natural for Eumaeus to. offer 
to guide him to his friends, upon which a diſcovery muſt 


inevitably have followed, which would have proved fa- 
tal to that hero, 
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His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 405 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon, 

Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt! 

While penſive in this ſolitary den, 

Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 410 
I linger life; nor to the court repair, 

But when the conſtant queen commands my care; 


V. 407. Now ſnatch'd by harpies —_ | This place 
ſeems to evince that the expreſſion of being torn by the 
harpies, means that the dead perſon is deprived of the 
rites of ſepulture; and not as Dacier underſtands it, that 
he is diſappeared, or that it is unknown what is become 
of him: for the whole lamentation of Eumaeus turns up- 
on this point, namely, that Ulyſſes is dead, and deprived 
of the funeral ceremonies. g 

Y. 411. Nor to the court repair, 

But when the queen 
It may appear at firſt view as if Eumaeus thought his ab- 
ſence from the court an aggravation to his calamities, 
but this 1s not his meaning: he ſpeaks thus to prevent 
Ulyſſes from aſking him to introduce him immediately 
to Penclope ; and this is the reaſon why he inlarges upon 
the ſtory of the Ætolian, who had deceived him by raiſ- 
ing his expectations of the immediate return of Ulyſſes, 

It is remarkable that almoſt all theſe fictions are made 
by Cretans, or have ſome relation to the iſland of the 
Cretans: thus Ulyſſes feigns himſelf to be of Crete, and 
this Ætolian lays the ſcene of his falſhood in the fame 
iſland : which, as Euſtathius obſerves, may poſſibly be a 
latent ſatire upon that people, who were become a 
reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. This 
agrees exactly with the character given them by St. Paul 
from Epimenides, 

Ker reg del EUSA, 


And ver ſignifies to lie. 
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or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 


Some gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord; 

And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their woe, 415 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. | 
By many ſuch have I been warn'd ; but chief 

By one Ætolian robb'd of all belief, 

Whoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 

For murder baniſh'd from his native home. 420 
He ſwore, Ulyſſes on the coaſt of Crete 

Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 

A few revolving months ſhould waft him o'er, 

Fraught with bold warriors and a boundleſs ſtore, 

O thou! whom age has taught to underſtand, 425 
And heav'n has guided with a fay'ring hand! 


St. Chryſoſtom fills up the broken verſe thus, 
Mal YEP THPOV, © HG, O10 
Kp3reg irexlyvaylo, ov d' d Faves too! yap Hitt, 
But this is added from Callimachus in his hymn to Ja- 
piter, thus tranſlated by Mr. Prior, 
The Cretan boaſts thy natal place : but oft 
He meets reproof deſerv'd « for he preſumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know' ſt 
To die, but liv'ſt the fame to day and ever. 
That the latter part of theſe verſes belongs not to Epi- 
menides, is evident, for St. Paul quotes the verſe thus: 


Kpjrtg dts ivr ar, nag Y. 


The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſe- 
quently the reſt is only a conjectural and erroneous ad- 
dition, 
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On god or mortal to obtrude a lie 

Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 

Not for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 

But dear reſpect t6 Jove, and charity. 430 
And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind ! 

(Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 

Doubt you my oath? yet more my . to try, 

A ſolemn compact let us ratify, 

And witneſs ey'ry pow'r that rules the ſky ! 435 j 

If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, 

Be then my prize a tunic and a velt ; 

And, where my hopes invite me, ſtrait tranſport 

In fafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 

But if he greets not thy defiring eye, : 440 

Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; P 

The due reward of fraud and perjury. | 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt !- great laud and praiſe were mine 


(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 445 


I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. 
How would the gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 


And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed ? 
No more 


th* approaching hours of ſilent night 
Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 450 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 

And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. 
Thus commun'd theſe; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home; 
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Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſev ral ftyes, 455 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries. 

Then to the ſlaves —— Now from the herd the beſt 
Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt : 


With him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 


For great and many are the griefs we ber; 460 
While thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak ; 
This on the earth he pil'd ; a boar full fed 465 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obſervant of the gods begins the rite ; 


V. 455. Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſeveral flyes, 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries.) 
There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the whole 
Odyſſey. 


Kaaſyn ' dærtrog Gpro Guay avnitoperaday. 


The word ſwine is what debaſes our idea; which is evi- 
dent if we ſubſtitute ſhepherd in the room of hogherd, 
and apply to it the moſt pompous epithet given by Ho- 
mer to Eumaeus: for inſtance, to ſay Jes, or the illu- 
ſtrious hogherd, is mean enough. but the image is more 
tolerable when we ſay, the illuſtrious ſhepherd the office 
of a ſhepherd (eſpecially as it is ſamiliarized and digni- 
fied in poetry by the frequent uſe of it) being in repute, 
The Greeks have magnificent words to expreſs the moſt 
common objects; we want words of equal dignity, and 
have the diſadvantage of being obliged to endeavour to 
raiſe a ſubje& that is now in the utmoſt contempt, ſo as 
to guard it from meanneſs and ignominy. 
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Book XIV. 
Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, ? 
And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking every Pow'r | * 470 > 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore. ) 


A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 
Down drop'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 


V. 469. Firſt ſhears the farehead of the briſily boar.) 

J have already obſerved that every meal among the an- 
cients was a kind of ſacrifice of thankſgiving to the gods; 
and the table as it were an altar. : 

This ſacrifice being different from any other in Ho- 
mer, I will fully deſcribe the particulars of it from Euſta- 
thius. It is a rural ſacrifice; we have before ſeen ſacri- 
ſices in camps, in courts, and in cities, in the Iliad ; but 
this is the only one of this nature in all Homer. 

They eut off the hair of the victim, in commemoration 
of the original way of clothing, which was made of hair, 
and the ſkins of beaſts. a 

Eumaeus ſtrows flour upon it in remembrance that be- 
fore incenſe was in uſe, this was the ancient manner of 
offering to the gods, or as Dacier obſerves, of conſecrat- 
ing the victim, inſtead of the barley mixed with ſalt, which 
had the name of immolation. 

Eumaeus cut a piece from every part of the victim; by 
this he made an Holocauſt, or an intire ſacrifice, 

Eumaeus divides the reſt at ſupper ; which was always 
the office of the moſt honourable perſon; and thus we ſee 
Achilles and other heroes employed throughout the Iliad, 
He portions it into ſeven parts; one he allots to Mercury 
and the nymphs, and the reſt he reſerves for himſelf, Ulyſ- 
ſes, and his four ſervants. He gives the chine to Ulyſſes, 
which was ever reputed an honour and diſtinction; thus 


Ajax after a victory over Hector is rewarded in the fame 
manner. 
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The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry ſide: 

Then the ſing'd members they with {kill divide; 475 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involy'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 

Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour-they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 
Theſe while on ſeveral tables they diſpoſe, 480 
As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe: 

Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſ-part 

In ſeven juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 

One ſacred to the Nymphs apart they lay ; 

Another to the winged ſon of May: 485 


v. 484. One ſacred to the Nymphs 
Another to the winged ſon of May. 
It may be aſked why Eumaeus allots part of the victim 


to Mercury and the 8ymphs, ſince there is nothing of 


the like nature to be found in the whole Iliad and Odyſ- 
ſey ? this is done in compliance to the place and perſon 
of Eumaeus, whoſe employment lies in the country, and 
who has the care of the herds of Ulyſſes; he therefore 
offers to the nymphs, as they are the preſidents of the 
fountains, rivers, groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food 
for cattle : and Mercury was held by the ancients to be 
the patron of ſhepherds: thus Simonides, 


Gen Nywupas xai Maiadog Tore 
Ob yap avipar alua txv01 THONG). 


Euſtathius adds (from whom this is taken) that Mercury 
was a lucrative god, and therefore Eumaeus ſacrifices to 
him for increaſe of his herds: or becayſe he was Jen 
ou. and like Ulyſſes, maſter of all the arts of cunning 


and diſſimulation, and then Eumaeus may be underſtood 


to offer to him for the ſafety of Ulyſſes, that he might 
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The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 
The king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 
Who fat delighted at his ſervant's board; 
The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown lord. 
Oh be thou dear (Ulyſſes cry'd) to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim'ſt a grateful ſtranger's love! 

Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous ſwain reply'd) 
Enjoyment of the good the gods provide. 
From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe :- 495 
All pow'r is his, and whatſoe'er he wills, 
The will it ſelf, omnipotent, fulfills, 
This faid, the firſt-fruits to the gods he gave; 
Then pour'd of offer'd wine the ſable wave: 
In great Ulyſſes“ hand he plac'd the bowl, 500 
He fat, and ſweet refection cheer'd his ſoul. 
The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumaeus' proper treaſure bought this ſlave. 


furniſh him with artifice to bring him in ſecurity to his 
country ; and we ſee this agrees with his prayer. 
What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpoſe: Eu- 
maeus joins Mercury with the nymphs becauſe he was 
patron of flocks, and the ancients generally placed the 
figure of a ram at the baſe of his images; ſometimes he 
is repreſented carrying a ram upon his arms, ſometimes 
upon his ſhoulders: in ſhort, it ſuffices that he was eſteem- 
ed a rural deity, to make the ſacrifice proper to be of- 


fered to him by a perſon whoſe occupation lay in the 
country, | 
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And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 505 
A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 


y. 504. And led from Taphos ] This cuſtom 
of purchaſing flaves prevailed over all the world, as ap- 
pears not only from many Places of Homer, but of the 
holy ſcriptures, in which mention is made of flaves 
bought with money, The Taphians lived in a ſmall iſland 
adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, as appears 
from the firlt of the Odyſſey: they were generally pirates, 
and are ſuppoſed to have had their name from their way 
of living, which in the Phoenician tongue (as Bochart 
obſerves) ſignifies rapine; Hataph, and by contraction 
Taph, bearing that ſignification. 

Frequent uſe has been made of Phoenician interpre- 
tations through the courſe of their notes, and perhaps it 
may be judged neceſſary to ſay ſomething why they may 
be ſuppoſed to give names to countries and perſons, more 
than any other nation, 


They are reported to be the inventors of letters, Lu- 
can, lib. 3. 


Phoenices primi, fumae fi creditur, auſi 
Manſaram rudibus vacem fignare figuris. 


and were the greateſt navigators in the world. Dionyſus 
ſays they were the firſt, 


O! Tp@Tor vngo oy extipnonylo Faraco ng 

TIporor J twroping anidiveog twvnoayls, 
The firſt who uſed navigation, the firſt who trafficked by the 
ocean, If we put theſe two qualities together, it is no 
wonder that a great number of places were called by 
Phoenician names; for they being the firſt navigators, 
mult neceſſarily diſcover a multitude of iſlands, coun- 
tries and cities, to which they would be obliged to give 
names when they deſcribed them: and nothing is ſo pro- 
bable as that they gave thoſe names according to the ob. 
ſervations they made upon the nature of the ſeveral coun- 
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His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. 
And now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reſt, 
Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd oer $10 
The face of things; the winds began to roar ; 


tries or employments of the inhabitants. In the preſent 
inſtance, the Taphians being remarkable Pirates, (as ap- 
pears from Homer, 


======-=T agio: Anutroprs avdper, 
neigen inioropervc; Tapino.) 


the Phoenicians, who firſt diſcovered this iſland, called 
it Taph, the iſland of pirates. Places receive appella- 
tions according to the language of the diſcoverer, and 
generally from obſervations made upon the people. It 
will add a weight to this ſuppoſition, if we remember 
that Homer was well acquainted with the traditions and 


cuſtoms of the Phoenicians, for he ſpeaks frequently of 


that people through the courſe of the Odyſſey. 
V. 510. Now came the night, 
the winds began to roar; etc.) 
Fuſtathius obſerves that Homer introduces the following 
ſtory by a very artful connection, and makes it as it 
were grow out of the ſubje&: the coldneſs of the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon brings to his mind a time like it, when he 
lay before Troy. 
It is remarkable that almoſt all poets have taken an 
opportunity to give long deſcriptions of the night ; 
Virgil, Statius, Apollonius, Taſſo and Dryden have en- 
larged upon this ſubje&t: Homer ſeems induſtriouſly to 
have avoided it: perhaps he judged ſuch deſcriptions to 


be no more than excreſcencies, and at beſt but beautiful 


ſuperfluities. A modern hypercritic thinks Mr, Dryden 
to have excelled all the poets in this point. 
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The driving ſtorm the wat'ry weſt- wind pours, 
And Jove deſcends in deluges of ſhow'rs. 


All things are huſh'd as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head, etc. 


The laſt verſe is tranſlated from Statius, 
Et fimulant fefſos curvata cacumina ſomnzs. 


which I mention only to propoſe it to confiderationg 
whether cacumina mult in this place of neceſſity ſignify 
the tops of mountains; why may it not be applied, as 
it is frequently, to the tops of the trees? I queſtion whe- 
ther the nodding of a mountain, or the appearance of 
its nodding, be a natural image: whereas if we un- 
derſtand it of the trees, the difficulty vaniſhes, and the 
meaning will be much more eaſy, that the very trees ſeem 
to nod, as in ſleep, 

1 beg the reader's patience to mention another verſe 
of Statius, that has been undoubtedly miſtaken, 


Qualir-ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, 
Horruit in maculas. 


Which Cowley renders 


he ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every ſide, 


In which ſenſe alſo the author of the Spectator quotes ic 
from Cowley. But it is impoſſible to imagine that the 
hair of any creature can change into ſpots; and if any 
creature could change it by anger, would not the ſpots 
remain when the paſſion was over? the aſſertion is ab- 
ſolutely againſt nature, and matter of fact; and as ab- 
ſurd as to affirm that the hair of a Tiger bluſhes, This: 
miſtake ariſes from the double ſenſe of the word macu- 
lae, which ſignifies alſo the meſhes of a net, as any com- 
mon dictionary will inform us. So Tully, Xeticulum minu- 
ti maculis ; Columella, Retegrandi macula ; Ovid, Diſtiu- 
H 3 


vo HOMER's ODYSSEY, Book XIV. 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
Foreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm would riſe; 515 
In meer neceſlity of coat and cloak, 
With artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke, 

Hear me, my friends] who this good banquet grace; 
"Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 320 
Make the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, 
The grave in merry meaſures friſk about, 
And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative I now commence, 
Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe. ' $523 
Once I was ſtrong (wou'd heay'n reſtore thoſe days) 
And with my betters claim'd a ſhare of praiſe. 
Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a-band, _ 
And join'd me with them, (*twas their own command) 
A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, 530 
Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 
There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the oꝛier - fringed bank our bed. 
Full ſoon th' inclemency of heav'n I feel, 
Nor had theſe ſhoulders cov'ring, but of ſteel. = 535 


cum maculis rete. This way the ſenſe is obvious: no 
wonder that a Tiger when encloſed in the toils ſhould 
horrere in maculis, or erect his hair when he flies againſt 
the methes, endeavouring to eſcape ; and it agrees with the 
nature of that animal, to roughen his hair when he is 
angry. I beg the reader's pardon for all this, butthe men- 


tion of a hypercritic was infecting, and led me into it un- 
awares. | 
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Sharp blew the north; ſnow whitening all the fields 
Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz'd our ſhields, 
There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 

Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt. 


Fool that I was! I left behind my own; 549] 
The {kill of weather and of winds unknown, > 
And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone ) 


When now was waſted more than half the night, 

And the ſtars faded at approaching light; 

Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 545 
Faſt by my ſide, and ſhiv'ring thus I ſaid. 


V. 540. I left behind my cloak, ete. ] To underſtand 
this paſſage, we mult remember that in thoſe eaſtern re- 
gions, after very hot days an extream cold night would 
ſometimes ſucceed, even with froſt and ſnow, contrary 
to the uſual order of the ſeaſon: if it had been winter, no 
doubt Ulyſſes would have armed himſelf againſt the noct- 
urnal cold, and not have been reduced to ſuch an extre- 
mity. f 

There is one incident in this ſtory that ſeems extra- 
ordinary; Ulyſſes and Menelaus are ſaid to form an am- 
buſh under the very walls of Troy, and yet are deſcribed 
to be fleeping while they thus form it: the words are 
evJov evxynor. EL does not neceſſarily ſignify to be a- 
ſleep, as is already proved from the concluſion of the firſt 
Iliad : but here it muſt have that import, for Ulyſſes tells 
his companions that he has had an extraordinary dream. 
Beſides, even a tendency towards ſleep ſhould be avoided 
by ſoldiers in an ambuſcade, eſpecially by the leaders of 
it: the only anſwer that occurs to'me, is that perhaps 
they had centinels waking while they ſlept; but even 
this would be unſoldier-like in our ages. 
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92 HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 
The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankind) 
The only fool who left his cloak behind. $50 
He thought, and anſwer'd : hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 


Book XIV. 


(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 

Still met/th* emergence, and determin'd right) 

Huſh thee, he cry'd, (ſoft-whiſp'ring in my ear) 555 
Speak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear 

And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) 

Hear me, companions ! (thus aloud he ſaid) 


Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lye: | ? 
Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye 560 > 
And ſure the warning viſion was from high: : 


Let from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe, 
Haſte to the gen'ral, and demand ſupplies, 

Upſtarted Thoas ſtrait, Andraemon's ſon, 

Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 565 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 

That inſtant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 

And ſafe I flept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 

The morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. 

Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! 570 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. 
Yet tatter'd as I look, I challeng'd then 
The honours and the offices of men: 

Some maſter, or ſome ſervant would allow 


A cloak and velt——»ut I am nothing now! 575 
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Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentive ſwain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle ord or vain ! 
Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor ooght beſide, 
Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide. 
But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 580 
For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain; 


V. 580. But in the morning take thy cloaths again.] 
This is not ſpoken in vain, it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes 
to appear in the form of a beggar to prevent diſcovery. 

The word in the Greek is Svoranizes, which it is im- 
poſſible to tranſlate without a cireumlocution: it paints 
(obſerves Euſtathius) exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and 
the difficulty he labours under in drawing his rags to 
cover one part of his body that is naked, and while he 
covers that, leaving the other part bare: , Is 
Taig raxuuas Jo,, Or Simmons, and expreſſes how a 
beggar is embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, 
by reaſon of the rents in his cloaths. | | 

V. 581. For here one veſt ſuffices every ſwain.] It is 
not at firſt view evident why Ulyſles requeſts a change 
of raiment from Fumaeus, for a better dreſs would on- 
ly have expoſed him to the danger of a diſcovery. Be- 
ſides this would have been a direct oppoſition to the in- 
junctions of the goddeſs of wiſdom, who had not only 
diſguiſed him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his 
features to a conformity with it. Why then ſhould he 
make this petition? the anſwer is, to carry on his diſguiſe 
the better before Eumaeus; he has already told him that 
he was once a perſon of dignity, though now reduced to 
poverty by calamities: and conſequently a perſon who had 
once known better fortunes would be uneaſy under ſuch 
mean circumſtances, and defire to appear like himſelf; 


therefore he aſis a better dreſs, that Eumaeus may be- 


lieve his former ſtory, 
What Eumaeus ſpeaks of not having many changes of 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known : 

But when return'd, the good Ulyſſes' fon 

With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 

His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul deſires. 585 
The honeſt herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 

And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed: 

The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 

He ſpreads; and adds a mantle thick and wide 


garments, is not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſimplicity 
of the manners of thoſe ages. It is the character of the 
luxurious vain Phacacians, to delight in changes of dreſs, 
and agrees not with this pain, ſincere induſtrious Ithacan, 
Eumaeus. 

I wonder this laſt part of the relation of Ulyſſes has 
eſcaped the cenſure of the critics: the circumſtance of 
getting the cloak of Thoas in the cold night, though it 
ſhows the artifice of Ulyſſes eſſential to his character, yet 
perhaps may be thought unworthy the majeſty of epic 
poetry, where every thing ought to be great and magni- 
ficent. It is of ſuch a nature as to raiſe a ſmile, rather 
than admiration, and Virgil has utterly rejected ſuch le- 
vities. Perhaps it. may be thought that Ulyſſes adapts 
himſelf to Eumaeus, and endeavours to engage his favour 
by that piece of pleaſantry ; yet this does not ſolve the 
objection, for Eumaeus is not a perſon of a low cha- 


rafter: no one in the Odyſley ſpeaks with better ſenſe, 
or better morality. One would almoſt imagine that Ho- 


mer was ſenſible of the weakneſs of this ſtory, he intro- 
duces it ſo artfully: he tells us in a ſhort preface, that 
wine unbends the moſt ſerious and wiſe perſon, and 
makes him laugh, dance and ſpeak without his uſual can- 
tion: and then he proceeds to the fable of his ambuſh be- 
fore Troy. But no introduction can reconcile it to thoſe 


who think ſuch comic relations ſhould not at all be in- 
troduced into epic poetry. 
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With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 590 
And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 

There lay the king, and all the reſt ſupine; 

All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 

Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care: 

Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 595 
His weighty faulchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd: 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd: 

With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, 

He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 

There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, boo 
Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er-arch'd they lay. 


V. 594. Forth haſled he to tend his briſtly care. ] A 
French critic has been very ſevere upon this conduct of 
Eumaeus, The divine hogherd, ſays he, having given the 
divine Ulyſſes his ſupper, ſends him to ſleep with his hogs, 
that had white teeth, When critics find fault, they ought 
to take care that they impute nothing to an author but 
what the author really ſpeaks, -otherwiſe it is not criti- 
ciſm, but calumny and ignorance. Monſieur Perault is 

here guilty of both, for Ulyſſes ſleeps in the houſe of 
Eumaeus, and Eumaeus retires to take care of his charge, 
not to ſleep but to watch with them, 

This and the preceding book take up no more than 
the ſpace of one day. Ulyſſes lands in the morning hic 
is ſpent in conſultation with Minerva how to brinabout 
his reſtoration : about noon he comes to EumaWs, for 
immediately after his arrival they dine: they paſs the af- 
ternoon and evening in conference: ſo that thirty-five 
days are exactly compleated ſince the beginning of the 
Odyſley. | 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The return of Telemachus. 


The goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a viſion to 
return to Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he take leave of Me- 
nelaus, and arrive at Pylos, where they part; and Te- 
lemachus ſets ſail, after having received on board Theo- 
clymenus the ſoothſayer, The ſcene then changes to the cot- 

tage of Eumaeus, who entertains Ulyſſes with a recital of 
his. adventures. In the mean time Telemachus arrives on 


the coaſt, and ſending the veſſel to the town, proceeds by 


himſelf to the lodge of Eumaeus. 
Ow had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 
Fam'd for the dance, where Menelaus reigns ; 
Anxious ſhe flies to great Ulyſſes? heir, 
His inſtant voyage challeng'd all her care. 


NOTES. 


Neither this book, nor indeed ſome of the following, 
are to be reckoned among the molt ſhining parts of the 
Odyſſey. They are narrative, and generally low ; yet na- 
tural, and juſt enough, conſidering Homer was reſolved 
to deſcribe and follow low life ſo very minutely. This 
great poet here reſembles an evening ſun z he has not the 
ſame heat or brightneſs; there are ſeveral little clouds 
about him, though in ſome places gilded and adorned: 


Vor. III. 1 
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Beneath the royal Portico diſplay'd, 5 
With Neſtor's ſon, Telemachus was lay'd; 


however, to make us amends, he breaks out again be- 
fore the concluſion of his courſe, and ſets at laſt in glory. 

There is no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are 
not capable of equal luſtre; nay they ought not to dazzle 
us alike, or tire us by a perpetual ſtrain upon the imagi- 
nation. But in theſe cooler relations a tranſlator has a 
hard taſk: he is expected to ſhine, where the author is 
not bright: and the unreaſonable critic demands a copy 
more noble than the original. It is true, theſe are the 
paſſages of which he ought to take particular care, and to 
ſet them off to the beſt. advantage: but however he may 
poliſh a vulgar ſtone, it will {till retain its inherent de- 
gree of cloudineſs ; and the man is ignorant indeed, who 
thinks one can make it a diamond, . 

The ſtory now turns to Telemachus, and the poet 
briefly deſcribes his voyage to his country : there is a 
neceſlity to be conciſe, for the hero of an epic poem is 
never to be out of fight after his introduction. The little 
time that Homer employs in the return of Telemachus 
is not ſpent unuſefully by Ulyſſes; during this interval, 
he learns the ſtate of his public and domeſtic affairs from 
Eumaeus, and prepares the way for the deſtruction of the 
ſuitors, the chief deſign of the whole Odyſſey. There is 
another reaſon why the poet ought not to dwell at large 
upon the ſtory of Telemachus; he bears but an incidental 
relation to the Odyſſey, and conſequently Homer was ne- 
ceſſitated to paſs over his actions with brevity, that he 
might deſcribe the hero of his poem at full length. Tt 
has been cbjeed that no mention has been made of any 
action at all of Telemachus during his whole ſtay with 
Menelaus, and that he lies there idly, without making 
his voyage contribute any thing to the reſtitution of Ulyſ- 
ſes; but from the former obſervation it is evident, that 
this ſilence ia the poet proceeds from judgment; nothing 
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In ſleep profound the ſon of Neſtor lies: | 


Not thine, Ulyſſes ! care unſeal'd his eyes: 


is to be inſerted in an epic poem but what has ſome af- 
finity with the main deſign of it : but what affinity could 
the actions of Telemachus in the Spartan court have 
with thoſe of Ulyſſes? this would have been to make 
two heroes in one poem, and would have broken the 
unity of the action; whereas by the contrary conduct 
Homer unites the two ſtories, and makes the voyage of 
Telemachus ſubſervient to the chief action; namely, the 
reſtitution of Ulyſſes. Telemachus undertakes a voyage 
to make enquiry after Ulyſſes; this the poet fully 
deſcribes, becauſe it has an immediate relation to Ulyſ- 
ſes; but paſſes over all other adventures during the ab- 
ſence of Telemachus, becauſe they have no relation to 
the deſign. 

I know it has been objected, that the whole ſtory of 
Telemachus is foreign to the Odyſſey, and that the four 
firſt books have not a ſufficient connection with the reſt 


ol the poem, and therefore that there is a double action: 


but this objection will ceaſe, if it be made appear, that 
this voyage contributes to the reſtoration of Ulyſſes; for 
whatever incident has ſuch an effect, is united to the ſub- 
ject, and eſſential to it. Now that this voyage has ſuch 
an effect is very evident; the ſuitors were ready to ſeize 
the throne of Ulyſſes, and compel his wife to marry ; but 
by this voyage Telemachus breaks their whole deſigns. 
Inſtead of uſurping the throne, they are obliged to de- 
fend themſelves: they defer their purpoſe, and waſte much 
time in endeavouring to intercept him in his return, By 
this method leiſure is gained from the violence and ad- 
dreſſes of the ſuitors, till Ulyſſes returns and brings a- 
bout his own re- eſtabliſmment. This voyage therefore is 
the ſecret ſource from which all the happineſs of Ulyſles 
flows: for had not Telemachus failed to Pyle, Penelope 
mult have been compelled to marry, and the throne of 


. 


- 


100 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Bock Xx. 
Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſt, i 
And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt. 10 


Ulyſſes uſurped. I have been more large upon this ob- 
jection, becauſe many foreign critics lay great weight up- 
pon it. See Note 19. on the firſt book. 
Ibere has lately been a great diſpute amongſt the 
French, concerning the length of the ſtay of Telemachus 
from his country. The debate is not very material, nor 
is it very difficult to ſettle that point. Telemachus failed 
from Ithaca in the evening of the ſecond day, and re- 
turns to it on the thirty eight in the morning, ſo that 
he is abſent thirty five days compleatly. 

y. 1. Now had Minerva, etc.] If this had been re- 
lated by an hiſtorian, he would have only ſaid that Te · 
lemachus judged it neceſſary for his affairs to ſail back 
to his own country; but a poet ſteps out of the com- 
mon beaten road, aſcribes the wiſdom of that hero to the 
goddeſs of it, and introduces her in perſon, to give a dig- 
nity to his poetry. 

The reader may conſult in general the extracts from 
Boſſu, (placed before the Odyſſey) concerning machines, 
or the interpoſition of deities in epic poetry. I will here 
beg leave to ſet them in a different and more particular 
light. 

It has been imagined that a deity is never to be intro- 
. duced but when all human means are ineffectual: if this 
were true, Minerva would be in vain employed in bring- 
ing Telemachus back, when a common meſſenger might 
have anſwered that purpoſe as well as the goddeſs. I 
doubt not but the verſe of, Horace has led many into 
this error; | 


Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus, 


This rule is to be applied only to the theater, of which 
Horace there ſpeaks, and means no more, than when the 
knot of the play is to be untied, and no other way is left 
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When, O Telemachus ! (the goddeſs ſaid) 
Too long in vain, too widely haſt thou ſtray'd. 


for making the diſcovery, then let a god deſcend and 
clear the intricacy to the auditors. But as Mr. Dryden 
obſerves, it has no relation to epic poetry. 

It is true, that a deity is never to be introduced upon 
little and unworthy occaſions; the very deſign of ma- 
chines is to add weight and dignity to the ſtory ; and con- 
ſequently an unworthy employment defeats the very in- 
tent of them, and debaſes the deities by making them 
act in offices unworthy of the characters of divine per- 
ſonages : but then it is as true, that a poet is at liberty 
to uſe them for ornament as well as neceſſity. For in- 
ſtance, both Virgil and Homer in their deſcriptions of 
ſtorms introduce deities, Neptune and ZXolus, only to fill 
our minds with grandeur and terror; for in reality a 
ſtorm might have happened without a miracle, and Æ- 
neas and Ulyſſes both have been driven upon unknown 
ſhores, by a common ſtorm as well as by immediate in- 
terpoſition of Neptune or Rolus. But machines have a 
very happy effect; the poet ſeems to converſe with gods, 
gives ſigns of a divine tranſport, and diſtinguiſhes his 
poem in all parts from an hiſtory, 

V. 5. Beneath the royal portico, etc.] Minerva here 
finds Telemachus in bed: it is neceſſary to remember 
that Ulyſſes landed in Ithaca in the morning of the thirty 
fifth day; and when Minerva left him, ſhe went to the 
Spartan court to Telemachus; this viſion therefore ap- 
pears to that hero in the night following the thirty fifth 
day. On the thirty ſixth he departs from Menelaus, and 
lodges that night with Diocles ; on the thirty ſeventh he 
embarks towards the evening, fails all night, and lands on 
the thirty eight in the morning in his own country. From 
this obſervation it is likewiſe evident, that Ulyſſes paſſes 
two days in diſcourſe with Eumaeus, though the poet 
only diſtinguiſhes the time by the voyage of Telemachus 
for the preceding book ccncludes with the thirty fifth day, 
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Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 

On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 15 
Ev'n now, the hand of rapine ſacks the dome. 

Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch thy veſſel for thy natal ſhore: x 

Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 

Her kindred's wiſhes, and her fire's commands; 20 


and Telemachus ſpends the thirty ſixth and thirty ſeventh 
and the following night in his return, and meets Ulyſſes 
in the morning of the thirty eighth day. This remark 
is neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to make the two 
ſtories of Ulyſſes and Telemachus coincide, in this and 
the next book of the Odyſſey. 

V. 20. Her kindreds wiſhes, and her fire's 1 
Ovid had theſe lines in his view in his epiſtle of Penelope 
to Ulyſſes. . 

Me pater Icarius viduo decedere lecto 
Copit, et innenſas increpat uſque moras. 


But why ſhould Minerva make uſe of theſe arguments, 
to perſuade Telemachus to return immediately ; and give 
him no information conceruing the ſafety of Ulyſſes, who 
was now actually landed in his own country? the 
reſerves this diſcovery to be made in the future part of 
the ſtory : if Telemachus had known of his father's be- 
ing already returned, there could haye been no room for 
the beautiful ee between the father and the ſon; 
for the doubts and fears, the ſurprize and filial tender- 
neſs, on the part of Telemachus: and for the paternal 
fondnels, the yearning of nature, and the tranſports of 
Joy, on the part of Ulyſſes, Ariſtotle particularly com- 
mends this conduct of Homer with reſpect to Ulyſſes, 
Theſe diſguiſes and concealments, (ſays that author) 
perplex the fable with agreeable plots and intricacies, 
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Through both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, 

And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim, 

Hence therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain; 
Thou know'ſt the practice of their female train, 
Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe 25 
They light the pledges of the former vows; 


ſurprize us with a variety of incidents, and give room 
for the relation of many adventures; while V lyſſes (till 
appears in aſſumed characters, and upon every occaſion 
recites a new hiſtory, at the ſame time the poet excel- 


lently ſuſtains his character, which is every where di- 


ſtinguiſhed by a wiſe and ready diſſimulation. 

V. 24. Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train.] 
This is not ſpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor ap- 
plied to her in particular; it is laid down as an univer- 
ſal maxim, and uttered by the goddeſs of wiſdom : but 
(ſays madam Dacier) I wiſh the poet had told us, if the 
huſbands in his days had better memories toward their 
departed wives! but what advantage would this be to 
the fair ſex, if we allow that an huſband may poſſibly 
forget a former wife? I chooſe rather to congratulate the 
modern ladies, againſt whom there is not the leaſt ob- 
jection of this nature. Is it not evident, that all our 
widows are utterly diſconſolate, appear many months in 


deep mourning? and whenever they are prevailed upon. 


to a ſecond marriage, do they not chuſe out the ſtrong- 
eſt, beſt built, and moſt vigorous youth of the nation? 
For what other reaſon, but that ſuch conſtitutions may 
be a ſecurity againſt their ever feeling the like calamity 
again? what I have here ſaid ſhews that the world is well 
changed ſince the times of Homer! and however the race 
of man is dwindled and decayed ſince thoſe ages, yet it 


is a demonſtration that the modern ladies are not to blame 
ſor it. 
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Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 

On fond purſuits negle&ful while you roam, 15 
Ev'n now, the hand of rapine ſacks the dome. 

Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch thy veſſel for thy natal ſhore: x 

Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 

Her kindred's wiſhes, and her fire's commands; 20 


and Telemachus ſpends the thirty ſixth and thirty ſeventh 
and the following night in his return, and meets Ulyſſes 
in the morning of the thirty eighth day. This remark 
is neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to make the two 
ſtories of Ulyſſes and Telemachus coincide, in this and 
the next book of the Odyſſey. 

V. 20. Her kindreds wiſhes, and her fire's commands.] 
Ovid had theſe lines in his view in his epiſtle of Penelope 
to Ulyſſes. » 

Me pater Icarius viduo decedere lecto 
Cogit, et immenſas increpat uſque moras. 


But why ſhould Minerva make uſe of theſe arguments, 
to perſuade Telemachus to return immediately; and give 
him no information concerning the ſafety of Ulyſſes, who 
was now actually landed in his on country? the poet 
reſerves this diſcovery to be made in the future part of 
the ſtory: if Telemachus had known of his father's be- 
ing already returned, there could have been no room for 
the beautiful interview between the father and the ſon; 
for the doubts and fears, the ſurprize and filial tender- 
neſs, on the part of Telemachus: and for the paternal 
ſondneſs, the yearning of nature, and the tranſports of 
joy, on the part of Ulyſſes, Ariſtotle particularly com- 
mends this conduct of Homer with reſpect to Ulyſſes. 
Theſe diſguiſes and concealments, (ſays that author) 
perplex the fable with agreeable plots and intricacies, 
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Through both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, 

And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim. 

Hence therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain; 
Thou know'lt the practice of their female train, 
Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe 25 
They light the pledges of the former yows ; 


* 


ſurprize us with a variety of incidents, and give room 
for the relation of many adventures; while Ulyſſes (till 
appears in aſſumed characters, and upon every occaſion 
recites a new hiſtory, at the ſame time the poet excel- 


lently ſuſtains his character, which is every where di- 


ſtinguiſhed by a wiſe and ready diſſimulation. 

V. 24. Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train. 
This is not ſpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor ap- 
plied to her in particular; it is laid down as an univer- 
ſal maxim, and uttered by the goddeſs of wiſdom : but 
(ſays madam Dacier) I wiſh the poet had told us, if the 
huſbands in his days had better memories toward their 
departed wives! but what advantage would this be to 
the fair ſex, if we allow that an huſband may poſſibly 
forget a former wife? I chooſe rather to congratulate the 
modern ladies, againſt whom there is not the leaſt ob- 
jection of this nature. Is it not evident, that all our 
widows are utterly diſconſolate, appear many months in 


deep mourning? and whenever they are prevailed upon 


to a ſecond marriage, do they not chuſe out the ſtrong- 
eſt, beſt built, and moſt vigorous youth of the nation ? 
For what other reaſon, but that ſuch conſtitutions may 
be a ſecurity againſt their ever feeling the like calamity 
again ? what I have here ſaid ſhews that the world is well 
changed ſince the times of Homer! and however the race 
of man is dwindled and decayed fince thoſe ages, yet it 
2 demonſtration that the modern ladies are not to blame 
It. 
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Their love is always with the lover paſt; 
Still the ſucceeding flame expells the laſt, 

Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 
Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride, 
But now thy more attentive ears: incline, 
Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine: 

For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords ſhall lay 
In Samos ſands, or ſtreights of Ithaca, 


To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murd'rous band, 


Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 
No— ſooner far their riot and their luſt 
All-cov'ring earth ſhall bury deep in duſt! 
Then diſtant from the ſcatter'd iſlands ſteer, 
Nor let the night retard thy full career; 

Thy heav'nly guardian ſhall inſtruct the gales 
To ſmooth thy paſſage, and ſupply thy fails: 


And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town thy veſlel with thy friends, 
But ſeek thou firſt the maſter of the ſwine, 
(For till to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 


There paſs the night; while he his courſe purſues 


To bring Penelope the wiſh'd-for news, 
That thou fafe failing from the Pylian ſtrand 
Art come to bleſs her in thy native land. 


Thus ſpoke the goddeſs, and reſum'd her flight 


To the pure regions of eternal light. 
Mean while Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 


And with theſe words the ſlumb' ring youth awakes. 
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Riſe, ſon of Neſtor ! for the road prepare, 55 

And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car. 

What cauſe, he cry'd, can juſtifie our flight, 

To tempt the dangers of forbidding night ? 

Here wait we rather, till approaching day 

Shall prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way. 60 

Nor think of flight before the Spartan king 

Shall bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring; 

Gifts, which to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor d, 

The ſacred act of friendſhip ſhall record. 64 
Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak'd the eaſt, 

The king from Helen roſe, and ſought his gueſt. 

As ſoon as his approach the hero knew, 

The ſplendid mantle round him firſt he threw, 

Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirPd the cloak, 

Reſpectful met the monarch, and beſpoke. 
Hail, great Atrides, fayour'd of high Jove ! 

Let not thy friends in vain for licence move, 

Swift let us meaſure back the wat'ry way, 

Nor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 
If with deſire fo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 75 

Ill, faid the king, ſhould I thy wiſh oppoſe ; 

For oft in others freely I reprove 

The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love ; 

Who love too much, hate in the like extream, 

And both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 

Alike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 

Who drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend; 
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True friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 

Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt, 

Yet ſtay, my friends, and in your chariot take 85 

The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 

Mean time commit we to our women's care 

Some choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 

The trav ler riſing from the banquet gay, 

Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 90 

Then if a wider courſe ſhall rather pleaſe 

Through ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 

Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 

Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 

No prince will let Ulyſſes? heir remove 95 

Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love: 

Theſe will the chaldron, theſe the tripod give, ? 

From thoſe the well-pair'd mules we ſhall receive, 

Or bowl emboſs'd whoſe golden figures live. ſ 
To whom the youth, for prudence fam'd, reply'd. 100 

O monarch, care of heay'n ! thy peoples pride ! | 


v. 84. Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt, ] 


- Homer has here laid together admirable precepts far ſo- 


cial life ; the paſſage was much admired; Herodotus bor- 
rowed it, as we are informed by Euſtathius. 
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But perhaps Euſtathius quoted by memory, or through 


inadvertency wrote down Herodotus for Theocritus, in 
whom theſe lines are to be found: 
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No friend in-Ithaca my place ſupplies, 
No pow'rful hands are there, no watchful eyes: 
My ſtores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 
The ſpeedieſt ſuccour from my guardian hand; 105 
Leſt in a ſearch too anxious and too vain 
Of one loſt joy, I loſe what yet remain. 
His purpoſe when the gen'rous warrior heard, 
He charg'd the houſhold cates to be prepar'd. 


V. 109. He charg'd the houfhold cates to be prepar*d,] 
It is in the original, He commanded Helen and her maids 
to do it, The moderns have blanied Menelaus for want 
of delicacy, in commanding his queen to perform ſuch 
houſhold offices. I read ſuch paſſages with pleaſure, be- 
cauſe they are exact pictures of ancient life: we may as 
well condemn the firſt inhabitants of the world for want 
of politeneſs, in living in tents and bowers, and not in 
palaces. This command of Menelaus agrees with thoſe 
manners, and with the patriarchal life. Gen. xviii. 6. 
Abraham haſtened into his tent, and ſaid unto Sarah his 
wife, make ready quickly three meaſures of fine meal : knead it, 
and make cakes upon the hearth. 

I doubt not but the contiaual deſcriptions of enter- 


tainments have likewiſe given offence to many; but we 


may be in ſome degree recorſciled to them, if we conſider 
they are not only inſtances of the hoſpitality of the anci- 
ents, but of their piety and religion : every meal was a re- 
ligious act, a ſacrifice, or a feaſt of thankſgiving: libations 
of wine, and offerings of part of the fleſh were conſtantly 
made at every entertainment. This gives a dignity to the 
deſcription, and when we read it, we are not to conſider 
it as an act merely of eating or drinking, but as an of- 
fice of worſhip to the gods, 

This is a note of the critics; but perhaps the ſame 
thing might as well be ſaid of our modern entertain- 


ments wherever the good practice of ſaying Grace before 


and after meat is not yet laid aſide. 
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Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 110 
Was Boethoedes Eteoneus come; 

Swift as the word be forms the riſing blaze, 

And o'er the coals the ſmoaking fragments lays. 
Mean-time the king, his ſon, and Helen, went 

Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 115 
The king ſelected from the glitt'ring rows | 
A bow]; the prince a filver beaker choſe, 
The beauteous queen revolv'd with careful eyes 

Her various textures of unnumber'd dies, 

And choſe the largeſt; with no vulgar art 120 
Her own fair hands embroider'd ev'ry part: 

Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright; 

Like radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night. 


V. 123. Like radiant Heſper oer the gems of night.] 
If this paſſage were tranſlated literally it would ſtand thus, 
Helen choſe a veſture of moſt beautiful embroidery, and of the 
largeſt extent, a veſture that lay beneath the reſt, We are 
to underſtand by the laſt circumſtance, that this veſture 
was the choiceſt of her wardrobe, it being repoſited with 
the greateſt care, or vel ar A The verſes are taken 
from lib. 6. of the Iliad. This robe was the work of 
Helen's own hands; an inſtance that in thoſe days a 
great lady, or a great beauty, might be a good work-wo- 
man: and ſhe here ſeems to take particular care to ob- 
viate an opinion one might otherwiſe have, that ſhe did 
not apply herſelf to theſe works till her beſt days were 
paſt. We are told in the Iliad, 


Her in the palace, at her Lon ſhe Had 

The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd: 

The Trojan wars ſhe uear'd, her ſelf the prize, 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes, 


Then 
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Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt, - 
And thus the king Ulyſſes“ heir addreſt. 1323 


Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thund'ring I. , 


With happieſt omens thy deſires approve ! 
This ſilver bowl, whoſe coltly margins ſhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine; 
To me this preſent, of Vulcanian frame, 130 
From Sidon's hoſpitable monarch: came; 
To thee we now conſign the precious load, 
The pride of kings, and labour of a God, 

Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthe brought 
The ſilver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 135 
The beauteous queen, advancing next, diſplay' d 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing ſaid. 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long ſince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

Safe in thy mother's care the veſture Jay, 149 
To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 
Mean-time may'ſt thou with happieſt ſpeed regain 

Thy ſtately palace, and thy wide domain. 

She ſaid, and gave the veil ; with grateful look 
The prince the variegated preſent took, 145 
And now, when through the royal dome they paſs'd, 
High on a throne the king each ſtranger plac'd. 

A golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings 
Replete with water from the cryſtal ſprings; 


With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe ſupplies 150 


A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. | 
Vor. III. K . r 
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110 HOMERs ODYSSEY. 
They waſh, The tables in fair order ſpread, 
The glitt'ring caniſters are-crown'd with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte 

Of choiceſt ſort and favour; rich repaſt ! 155 
Whilſt Eteoneus portions out the ſhares, 

Atrides' ſon the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 


Book XV. 


And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt) 


Ulyſſes' ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 160 
The horſes join, the poliſh'd car aſcend. 

Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 

And the wide portal echoes to the ſound. 

The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'rs divine) 165 


His right hand held: before the ſteeds he ſtands, 


Then, mix'd with pray'rs, he utters theſe commands. 
Farewel and proſper, youths ! let Neſtor know 

What grateful thoughts ſtill in this boſom glow, 

For all the proofs of his paternal care, 170 

Through the long dangers of the ten- years war. 

Ah doubt not our report (the prince acme? 


Of all the virtues of thy generous mind. 


And oh! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet 
To him thy preſents ſhew, thy words repeat: 175 


. 174. And oh! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet! etc.] 
It is not impoſſible but a falſe reading may have crept 
into the text in this verſe. In the preſent edition it ſtands 
thus, 


Advat 
A mil 
With 

Peaſar 
In ſol 
Full d 
Fill'd 
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How will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe ! 

How will each gift indulge us in thy praiſe ! 
Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 

Advanc'd the bird of Jove: auſpicious ſight ! 

A milkwhite fowl his clinching talons bore, 139 

With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor. 

Peaſants in vain with threatning crics purſue, 

In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 

Full dexter to the car: the proſp'rous fight 

Fill'd ev'ry breaſt with wonder and delight. 185 
But Neſtor's ſon the chearful ſilence broke, 

And in theſe words the Spartan chief beſpoke. 

Say if to us the gods theſe omens ſend, 

Or fates peculiar to thy ſelf portend ? 189 
Whilſt yet the monarch paus d, with doubts oppreſt, 

The beauteous queen reliev d his lab ring breaſt. 


——— , v ire: os 
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The ſenſe will be leſs intricate, and the conſtruction 
more eaſy, if inſtead of ala, we inſert A, and read 
the line thus pointed, 


Nognoag 'Icuny Je, xix00 O ini inp 
Ev 

Then the verſe will have this import, O may I, u- 
* pon my return to Ithaca, finding Ulyſſes in his palace, 
give him an account of your friendſhip !' Whereas in 
the common editions there is a tautology, and either 
aon or verde. mult be allowed to be a ſugerfluity. 
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Hear me, ſhe cry'd, to whom the Gods have giv'n 
To read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of heav'n. 
As thus the plumy ſov'reign of the air 
Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 


v. 192. Hear me, ſhe cry d, etc.] It is not clear why 
the poet aſcribes a greater quickneſs and penetration to 
Helen in the ſolution of this prodigy, than to Menelaus, 
Is it, as Euſtathius aſſerts, from a ſuperior acuteneſs of 
nature and preſence of mind in the fair ſex? Or is it, 
that Helen in this reſembles ſome modern beavtics, who 
(though their huſbands be aſked the queſtion) will make 
the anſwer themſelves? I would willingly believe that 
Helen might happen to ſtand in ſuch a poſition, as to be 
able to make more minute obſervations upon the flight 
of the eagle, than Menelaus; and being more circumſtan- 
tial in the obſervation, ſhe might for that reaſon be more 
ready and circumſtantial in the interpretation. But Ho- 
mer himſelf tells us, that ſhe received it from the gods. 
This is a pious leſſon, to teach us in general that all 
knowlege is the gift of God, and perhaps here particu- 
larly inſerted to raiſe the character of Helen, and make 
us leſs ſurprized to ſee her forgiven by Menelaus, when 
ſhe is not only pardoned, but favoured thus with inſpi- 
ration. And indeed it was neceſſary to reconcile us to 
this fatal beauty; at whom the reader is naturally enough 
offended: She is an actreſs in many of the ſcenes of the 
Odyſſey, and conſequently to be redeemed from contempt: 
This is done by degrees; the poet ſteals away the adul- 
treſs from our view, to ſet before us the amiable penitent. 

V. 194. As thus the plumy fro reign, etc. Ulyſſes is the 
eagle, the bird repreſents the fuitors : the cries of the men 
and women when the eagle ſeized his prey, denote the la- 
mentations of the relations of the ſuitors, who are ſlain 
by Ulyſſes. The circumſtance of the flight of the eagle 
cloſe to the horſes, is added to ſne that the prodigy had 
a fixed and certain reference to a perſon preſent ; namely 


— 
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And wander'd through the wide ethereal way 
To pour his wrath: on yon luxurious prey; 
So ſhall thy god-like father, toſs'd in vain 
Through all the dangers of the boundleſs. main, 
Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 20 
From ſlaughter'd gluttons to releaſe the dome. 
Oh! if this promis d bliſs by thund'ring Jove, 
(The prince reply'd) ſtand fix'd in fate above; 
To thee, as to ſome God, I'll temples raiſe, 
And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 205; g 
He ſaid; and bending o er his chariot flung i: 4 
Athwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting thong; i 
The bounding ſhaſts upon the harneſs play,, | 
Till night deſcending intercepts the way. 
To Diocles, at Phaerae, they repair, 1 
Whoſe boaſted fire was ſacred Alpheus' heir; # 
With him all night the youthful ſtrangers ſtay'd,, 
Nor found. the hoſpitable rites unpay'd. 
But ſoon as morning from her orient bed 
Had ting'd. the mountains with her earlieſt red, 215; 
They join'd the ſteeds and on the chariot ſprung; 
The brazen portals in their paſſage rung, 
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Telemachus: The eagle comes ſuddenly from a moun. 1 
tain; this means that Ulyſſes ſhall. unexpectedly arrive FL 
from the country to the ſuitors deſtruction. The fowl = 
is ſaid to be fed by the family; this is-a full deſignation # 
of the ſuitors, who feed upon Ulyſles, and prey upon his: 1 
family. And as this bird is killed by the talons of the: 
eagle, ſo the ſuitors fall by the ſpear of Ulyſſes. Eafathiuss. 
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To Pylos ſoon they came; when thus begun 

To Neſtor's heir Ulyſſes? god-like ſon: 

Let not Piſiſtratus in vain be preſt, c 220 


Nor unconſenting hear his friend's requeſt ; 
His friend by long hereditary claim, 
In toils his equal, and in years the ſame, 


No farther from our veſſel, I implore, 225 


The courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore. 
Too long thy father would his friend detain ; 
I dread his proffer'd kindneſs urg'd in vain. 


V. 225; To long thy father would his friend detain.] 
This has been objected againſt, as contrary to the pro- 
miſe of Telemachus, who aſſured Menelaus that he would 
acquaiat Neſtor with his great friendſhip and hoſpitality; 
Is he therefore not guilty of ſalſnood, by embarking im- 
mediately without fulfilling his promife ? Euſtathius an- 
ſwers, that the prodigy of the eagle occaſions this altera- 
tion, and that the not fulfilling his promiſe is to be a- 
ſcribed to accident and neceſſity. But the words of Te- 
lemachus ſufficiently juſtify his veracity ; they are of the 
plural number xa, I and Piſiſtratus will inform 
Neſtor of your hoſpitality : This promiſe he leaves to 
be performed by Piſiſtratus, who returns directly to Ne- 
ſtor. Others blame Telemachus as unpolite, in leaving 
Neſtor without any acknowlegement for bis civilities. 
Dacier has recourſe to the command of Minerva, and to 
the prodigy of the eagle, for his vindication: he is com- 
manded by the gods to return immediately, and there- 
fore not blameable for complying with their injunctions, 
But perhaps it is a better reaſon io ſay, that the nature 
of the poem requires ſuch a conduct; the action of the 
Odyſſey ſtands (till till the return of Telemachus (what- 
- ever happens to him in Pyle being foreign to it) and 
there Homer ſhews his judgment, in precipitating the a- 
ctions of Telemachus, rather than trifling away the time, 
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The heroe paus'd, and ponder'd this requeſt, 


While love and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 


At length reſolv d he turn'd his ready hand, 250 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand, 

There, while within the poop with care he ſtar'd 

The regal preſents of the Spartan lord; 


With ſpeed be gone, (ſaid he) call ev'ry mate, 
Ere yet to Neſtor I the tale relate: 235 


'Tis true, the fervor of his gen'rous heart 


Brooks no repulſe, nor could'ſt thou ſoon depart : 


Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 
But when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know, 240 


How will his breaſt with honeſt fary glow ? 


This faid, the ſounding ſtrokes his horſes fire, + 
And foon he reach'd the palace of his fire. 
Now, (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
Hoiſe ev'ry ſail, and ev'ry oar prepare. 245 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their ſeats, impatient ſor the- ſea. 
Mean - time the prince with ſacrifice adores 
Minerva, and ber guardian aid implores ; 
When lo$-a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 250 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. ; 
A ſeer he was, from great Melampus ſprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flouriſh'd long, 


while the ſtory ſleeps, only to ſbew a piece of complai- 


ſance and ceremony. 


V. 252. Fron great Melampus ſprung.] There is 
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Till urg'd by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 

Far from the hateful cauſe of all his woes. 255 
Neleus his treaſures one long year detains; 

4 long, he groan d in Phylachus his chains: 

Mean time, what anguiſh and what rage combin'd,. 

For lovely Pero rack'd his lab'ring mind! 

Yet ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 260 

To Pylos drove the lowing herds along: 

Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the fair 

To Bias' arms) he ſought a foreign air; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 

There form'd his empire; there his palace roſe. 265 


ſome obſcurity in this genealogical hiſtory, Melampus 


was a prophet, he lived in Pylos, and was a perſon of 


great wealth; his uncle Neleus ſeized his riches, and 
detained them a whole year, to oblige him to recover 
his herds detained by Iphyclus i in Phylace; he failed in. 
the attempt, and was kept in priſon by Iphyclus, the 
fon of Phylacus. Bias, the brother of Melampus, was 

in love with Pero the daughter of Neleus; Neleus, to 
engage Melampus more ſtrongly i in the enterprize, pro- 
miſes to give Pero in marriage to his brother Bias, upon 
the recovery of his herds from Iphyclus. At length Iphy- 
clus releaſes Melampus from priſon, upon his diſcover- 
ing to him how he might have an heir to ſucceed to 
his dominions, and rewards him with reſtoring the herds 
of Neleus: then Neleus retraQts his promiſe, and refuſes. 
to give his daughter Pero to Bias the brother of Melam- 
pus; upon this Neleus and Melampus quarrel, and en- 
gaging in a ſingle combat, Neleus is vanquiſhed, and Me- 


lampus retires to Argos. See lib, XI. v. 359, etc, and 
the annotations, note 23. 


55 
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From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 

The firſt begot Oicleus great in fame, 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 

The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, 

Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 270 
Vet ſhort his date of life! by female pride he dies. 


y. 270. Belov'd by Joue, and him ubs gilds the ties, 

Yet ſhort his date of life ! by female pride he dies.] 
The poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a gol- 
den bracelet by Polinices, perſuaded her huſband Am- 
phiaraus to go to the Theban war, where he loſt his life, 
This is a remarkable paſſage : though he was loved by 
Jupiter and Apollo, yet he reached not to old age. Is 
a ſhort life the greateſt inſtance of the love of the gods ? 
Plato quotes the verſe to this purpoſe, * The life of man 
© is ſo loaded with calamity, that it is an inſtance of the 


© favour of heaven to take the burden from us with ſpeed,” 


The fame author in Axiochus (if that dialogue be his) 
aſſerts, that the gods, having a perfect inſight into hu- 
man affairs, take ſpeedily to themſelves thoſe whom they 
love. Thus when Trophonius and Agamedes had built 
a temple to Apollo, they prayed to receive a bleſſing the 
moſt beneficial to mankind : the god granted their prayers, 
and they were both found dead the next morning. Thus 
likewiſe the prieſteſs of Juno, when her two ſons had 
yoked themſelves to her chariot, and drawn her for the 
greater expedition to the temple, prayed to the goddeſs 
to reward their filial piety ; and they both died that night. 
This agrees with the expreſſion of Menander, he whom 
the gods love dies young. 
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From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora's love 

Snatch'd for his beauty to ihe thrones above: 

And Polyphides on whom Phocbns ſhone 

With fulleſt rays, Amphiaraus now gone; 275 
In Hypereſia's groves he made abode, 

And tanght mankind the counſels of the god. 

From him ſprung Theoclymenus, who found 

(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 


f Aurora's love 
Snatehd for his beauty to the thrones above.] 
There is nothing more common than ſuch accounts of 
men being carried away by goddeſſes, in all the Greek 
poets; and yet what offends more againſt credibility ? 
The poets invented theſe fables merely out of compli- 
ment to the dead, When any perſon happened to be 
drowned in a river; if a man, ſome water nymph ſtole 
him; if a woman, ſhe was ſeized to be the wife of the 
river god. If any were loſt at ſea, Neptune or ſome of 
the ſea gods or goddeſſes had taken them to their beds. 
But to ſpeak to the preſent purpoſe ; if any perſon died 
in the fields, and his body happened not to be found, 
if he was murdered and buried, or devoured by wild beaſts, 
fo that no account was heard of his death, he was im- 
mediately imagined to be taken from the earth by ſome 
deity who was in love with his beauty. Thus. Clitus 
being loſt in his morning ſports, like Orion while he was 
hunting, be was fabled to be carried to heaven by Au- 
rora; being loſt at the time of the morning, over which 
that deity preſides. 
V. 278. From him ſprung Theoclymenus ] We 
have had a long genealogical digreſſion to introduce 
Theoclymenus : I fear the whole paſſage will prove di- 
ſtaſteful to an Engliſh palate, it not being capable of 
any ornaments of poetry. I could wiſh Homer had omit- 
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Telemachus : whom, as to heav'n he preſt 
His ardent vows, the ſtranger thus addreſt. 

O thou! that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 
With pure libations, and with ſolemn pray'r; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of theſe; thy own dear head, 284 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 


ted or ſhortened ſuch paſſages, though they might be | 
uſeful in his age; for by ſuch honourable inſertions he | 
made his court to the beſt families then in Greece. It is | 
true, the ſtory is told conciſely, and this occaſions ſome 
obſcurity; diſtance of time as well as place, makes us 1 
ſee all objects ſomewhat confuſedly and indiſtinctly. In 1 
the days of Homer theſe ſtories were univerſally known, | 
and conſequently wanted no explication ; the obſcurity | 
therefore is not to be charged upon Homer, but to time, | 
which has defaced and worn away ſome parts of the im- | 
preſſion, and made the images leſs diſcernible. | 
The uſe the poet makes of the adventure of Theocly- | 
menus, is to give encouragement to Telemachus ; he aſ- | 
fiſts him with his advice, and by his gift of prophecy ex- | 1 
plains to him a prodigy in the concluſion of this book. | | 
By this method he connects it with the main action, in j 
giving Telemachus aſſurances that his affairs haſten to 1 
a re · eſtabliſnment. Beſides, theſe ſhort relations are va- 1 
luable, as they convey to poſterity brief hiſtories of an- 
tient facts and families that are extant no where elſe, 
y. 287. Declare thy name, and lineage, etc.] 1 
Theſe queſtions may be thought ſome what extraordinary; 14 
for what apparent reaſon is there for this fugitive to be 1 
told the name of the parents of Telemachus? but the 
interrogations are very material; he makes them to learn 


if Telemachus or his father are friends to the perſon 
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Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 

A tale from falſhood free, not free from woe. 

From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 290 


And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name!) 
Was once my fire: though now for ever loſt 


In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt! 
Whoſe fate enquiring, through the world we rove; 
The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love. 295 


ſlain by bis hand; if they were, inſtead of ſailing with 
bim, he would have reaſon to fly from him, as from a 
perſon who might take away his life by the laws of the 
country. Thus in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. 9. 
The revenger of blood, ( af u, or propinguus) ſhall 
ſlay the murderer, when he meeteth him. But the Jews 
had cities of refoge, to which' the murderers fled as to 
a ſanctuary: the Greeks in like manner, if the homicide 
fled into a voluntary exile, permitted him to be in ſecu- 
rity till the murder was atoned, either by fulſilling a cer- 
- tain time of baniſtiment, or by a pecuniary mulct or ex- 
piation. 

I will only ſurther remark the conciſeneſs of theſe | in- 
terrogations of Theoclymenus; he aſks four queſtions in 
a breath, in the compaſs of one line; his apprehenſions 
of being purſued give him no leiſure to expatiate, Ho- 
mer judiciouſly adapts his poetry to the circemſtances 
of the murderer, a man in fear being in great haſte to be 
in ſecurity. Telemachus anſwers with equal brevity, be- 
ing under a neceſſity to finiſh his voyage in the night to 
avoid the ambuſh of the ſuitors. For this reaſon Homer 
ſhortens the relation, and complies with the exigency 
of Telemachus; with this further view, to unite the ſu- 
bordinate ſtory of Telemachus with that of Ulyſſes, it 
being neceſſary to haſten to the chief action, and without 
delay carry on the main deſign od the Odyſſey in the re- 


eſtabliſhment of Ulyſles. 
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The ſtranger then. Nor ſhall I ought conceal, 
But the dire ſecret of my' fate reveal. 
Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I flew; 
Whoſe pow'rful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 300 
The blood - ſtain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o'er yon azure flood; 


Receive the ſuppliant ! ſpare my deſtin'd blood! 
Stranger (reply'd the prince) ſecurely reſt 

Affianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt, 305 

Thus affable, Ulyſſes' God-like heir 

Takes from the ſtranger's hand the glitt'ring ſpear: 

He climbs the ſhip, aſcends the ſtern with haſte, 

And by his fide the gueſt accepted plac'd, . 

The chief his orders gives: th' obedient band 310 

With due obſervance wait the chief's command; 

With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 

The- ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 

Minerva calls; the ready gales obey 1 

With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea. 315 

Crunus they paſs'd, next Chalcis roll'd away, 

When thick'ning darkneſs clos'd the doubtful day; 


V. 316. Crunus they paſs'd, next Chalets =—— etc.] 
This whole paſſage has been greatly corrupted ; one line 
is omitted in all our editions of Homer, and the verſes 
themſelves are printed erroneouſly : for thus they ſtand, 
lib. 8. p. 539. of Strabo's Geography. 
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The filver Phæa's glitt'ring rills they loſt, 
And ſkim'd along by Elis' ſacred coaſt. 


The firſt line is added from Strabo: thus in Latin, 
Præterierunt Crunos, et Chalcida fluentis amznam. 


He writes, «yaa in, for d rer: and pads, inſtead 
of gzpas. The courſe that Telemachus ſteered is thus ex- 
plained by the ſame author : He firſt ſailed northwardly 
as far as Elis, then he turned towards the eaſt, avoiding 
the direct courſe to Ithaca, to eſcape the ambuſh of the 
ſuitors, who lay between Samos and Ithaca. Then he 
paſſed the Echinades (called O24, that is, Q cin, or /harp- 
p2inted by Homer. See Strabo, lib. 10. They are called 
Oxias by Pliny) lying near the gulph of Corinth, and the 
mouths of Achelous; thus leaving Ithaca on the eaſt, 
and paſſing it, he alters his courſe again, fails northward- 
ly between Ithaca and Acarnania, and lands on the coaft 
oppoſite to the Cephallenian ocean, where the ſuitors 
formed their ambuſh. The places mentioned by Homer 
lie in this order, Cruni, Chalcis, and Phea: and are all 
rivers of ſmall note, or rather brooks, as Strabo expreſ- 
ſes it: adoZay ToTauar bv, SANS I; Ora. 

It is highly probable that Phez, and not Pheræ, is the 
true reading; for Pheræ lay in Meſſenia, and not in Elis, 
as Strabo writes, and was in poſſeſſion of Agamemnon; 
for he mentions that city amongſt the ſeven which he 
promiſes Achilles, in the ninth book of the Iliad, 


Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Pheræ thee obey. 


If it had not been under his dominion, how could he 
transfer the right to Achilles? beſides, it would be abſurd 
to join Pheræ directly with Chalcis, when the one was 
in Meſſenia, the other in Elis; this would make the courſe 


of Telemachus's navigation unintelligible, if Elis and 


Mefenia were confoundcd in the relation, and uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly without order or rzgulrity. 


* 
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Then cautious thro” the rocky reaches wind, 320 - 


And turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd. 
Mean-time the king, Eumzus, and the reſt, 

Sate in the cottage, at their rural feaſt : 

The banquet paſt, and ſatiate ev'ry man, 


To try his hoſt Ulyſſes thus began. 325 


Yet one night more, my friends, indulge your geett; ; 
The laſt I purpoſe in your walls to reſt: 
To-morrow for myſelf I muſt provide, 
And only aſk your counſel, and a guide : 
Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 330 
And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread, 


There in Ulyſſes? roof 1 may relate 
Ulyſſes? wand'rings to his royal mate; 


Or mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 
Not undeſerving, ſome ſupport obtain. 335 
Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 


Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 


I will only add that Strabo in the 20th book of his 


Geography, inſtead of Ke, reads erh“ 


perhaps through a ſlip of his memory. 
y. 336. Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 
Patron of induſtry and manual ur ts. 


Mercury was the ſervant and miniſter of the gods, and 
was feigned to be the patron of all perſons of the like 


ſtation upon earth; it was ſuppoſed to be by his favour 
that all ſervants and attendants were ſucceſsful in their 
ſeveral ſunctions. In this view the connexion will be 
eaſy, © I will go (ſays Ulyſſes) and offer my ſervice to 
* the ſuitors, and by the favour of Mercury, who gives 
« ſucceſs to perſons of my condition, ſhall proſper ; for 
no man is better able to execute the offices of attend- 
L 2 
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Few can with me in dext'rous works contend, 
The pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend ; 
To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame; 349 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ſtream, 

Such are the talks of men of mean eſtate, 

Whom fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great, 
Alas! (Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 

How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind? 345 
If on that god-leſs'race thou wouldſt attend, 

Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end ! 

Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the ſky, 

And pull deſcending vengeance from on high, 


© ance, than myſelf.” It may be objected, that theſe 
functions are unworthy of the character, and beneath the 
dignity, of an heroe: but Ulyſſes is.obliged to act in his 
ailumed, not real character; as a beggar, not as a king. 
Athenzus (lib. 1. p. 18.) vindicates Ulyſſes in another 
manner. Men (ſays he) in former ages performed their 
cn offices, and gloried in their dexterity in ſuch em- 
« ployments. Thus Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes as the moſt 
dextrous man living, in ordering. wood for the fire, 
« and in the arts of cookery. ,” But it is ao more dero- 
gation to him to put on the appearance of a beggar, than 
it was to Pallas toaſſume that of a ſwain, as ſhe frequent» 
ly does throughout the Odyſſey. 
y. 348. Their wrongs aud blaſphentes afcend the ſty.] 
The ſenſe of this paſſage appears to me very obvious; 
Dacier renders it, uh violence and inſolence is fo great, 
that they regard not the gods, and that they attack even 
the heavens. I ſhould rather chuſe to underſtand the words 
in the more plain and eaſy conſtruction : Grotius is of 
this judgment, and thinks they bear the ſame import as 
theſe in Gen. xvili, 21. / will go down and fee if they have 
done according. to the cry which is come unto heaven; and 
indeed there is a great ſimilitude between the expreſſions. 


40 


45 
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Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſtz 250 
A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt, 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends. 
Stay then: no eye aſkance beholds thee here; 
Sweet 1s thy converſe to each ſocial ear; 355 
Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, | 
Till good Telemachus accepts his gueſt 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And ſafe conveys thee where thy ſoul deſires, 

To him the man of woes, O gracious Jove! 366 
Reward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love, 
Who knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 
Chears the ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve, 
Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 


A life of wand'rings is the greateſt woe: 36g 


On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

And pine and penury, a meagre train. 

To ſuch a man ſince harbour you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your lord; 

What cares his mother's tender breaſt engage, 370 
And fire, forſaken on the verge of age; 


v. 370. What cares his mother's tender breaff engage, 
And ſire, for ſaken on the verge of 5 
Theſe queſtions may ſeem to be. needleſs, becauſe Ulyſ- 
ſes had been fully acquainted with the ſtory of Laertes, 
and the death of his mother Anticlea, by the ſhade of 
Tireſias; but Ulyſſes perſonates a ſlranger, and to car- 
ry on that character, pretends to be unacquainted with 
all the affairs of his own family. 1 cannot affirm that 
ſuch frequent repetitions of the ſame circumſtances are 
# L 3 * 
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Beneath the fun prolong they yet their breath, 
Or range the houſe of darkneſs and of death? 

Te whom the ſwain. Attend what you enquire. 
Laertes lives, the miſerable fire, 375 
Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 

Torn from th' embraces of his tender wiſe, 

Sole, and all comfortleſs he waſtes away, 3% 
Old-age untimely poſting ere his day. 

She too, fad mother! for Ulyſſes loſt 

Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt. 

(So dire a fate, ye righteous gods! avert, 

From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling heart !) 335 


beautiful in Homer; the retirement of Laertes has been 
frequently mentioned, and the death of Anticlea related 
in other parts of the Odyſſey; however neceſſary ſuch 
reiterated accounts may be, I much queſtion whether they 
will prove entertaining: Homer himſelf in this place ſeems 
to apprehend it; for Eumzus paſſes over the queſtions 


upon other circumſtances, relating to his family and af- 
fairs, to give (as Euſtathius obſerves) variety to his poe- 
try. But this conduct is very judicious upon another 
account: it lets Ulyſſes into the knowlege of his condi- 
tion, and by it he is able to take his meaſures with the 
greater certainty, in order to bring about his own re-e- 
ſtabliſnment. This is a demonſtration that the objection 
of Rapin is without foundation; he calls theſe interviews 
between Ulyſſes and Eumæus mere idle fables, invented 
ſolely for amuſement, and contributing nothing to the 
action of the Odyſſey; but the contrary is true, for Ulyf» 
ſes directs his courſe according to theſe rr 


% 


made by Ulyſſes with a very ſhort anſwer, and enlarges 
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Book XV. HOME R's ODYSSEY, 
While yet ſhe was, tho clouded o'er with grief, 
Her pleaſing converſe miniſter'd relief: 

With Climene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 
One roof contain'd us, and one table fed. | 
But when the ſoftly-ſtealing pace of time 390 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
To Samos? iſle ſhe fent the wedded fair; 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 
Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 
Nor leſs the darling object of her love. 

Her hapleſs death my brighter days o ercaſt, 
Yet providence deſerts me not at laſt; 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 
And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 


v. 399. And more, the pleaſure to relieve th poor. ] 
This verſe, gs | 
rav ipayour”, Inicure, nal difolowy Thoxa, 
has been traduced into the utmoſt obſcenity; Euſtathius 
vindicates the expreſſion: it means“ I have ſuſtained my» 
6 ſelf with meat and drink by an honeſt induſtry, and 
have got wherewithal to relieve virtue that wants.” 
He interprets «dÞviuory, by dvSpdow did d d&iors; or, men 
worthy of regard and honotur : Sinois q . The follows 
ing words, . 
— oο e £560 dd 
"Our" frog. 271 T6 A — 
are capable of a double conſtruction, and imply either that 
I take no delight in hearing of Penelope, ſhe being in diſtreſs, 
and in the power of the ſuitors ; or that the ſuitors ſo beſiege 
the palace, that /t is impoſſible for me to hear one gentle word 
from Penelope, or receive one obliging action from her hand, 
The preference. is ſubmitted to the reader's judgment; 
they both contain images of tenderneſs and humanity. 
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Small is the comfort from the queen to hear 400 


Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 

Blank and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand, 

Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command: 

No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs; 

Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, gog 
Nor harbours charity where riot reigns : 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains, 

The ſuff ring chief at this began to melt; 

And, oh Eumzus ! thou (he cries) haſt felt 

The ſpite of fortune too! her cruel hand 416 
Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 
Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 

To early wants! a man of miſeries ! 

Thy whole fad ſtory, from its firſt, declare: 

Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 

In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep ? 

So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude Pyrates ſeiz d, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main? 
Doom's a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 420 
The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. 

If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 


A ſtory fruitful of events, attend: 


Another's ſorrow may thy ear enjoy, | 
And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ, 425 
Long nights the now-declining year beſtows ; 

A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 


V. 426. Long nights the nnw-declining year beſtows, etc] 
From hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyſſet 
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A part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 

For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain, | 

Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 430 
Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: {> 

Here Jet us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 

Diſcourſe, the ſweeter banquet of the mind; 

Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte | 

The melancholy joy of evils paſt : 435 
For he who much has ſuffer'd, much will know; 


And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. - 


was probably in the decline of the year, in the latter part 
of the autumn, and not in the ſummer; the nights then 
being ſhort cannot be called Nur dbvogaru, Euſta- 
thius, 

V. 429. Too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain.] 
This aphoriſm is agreeable to nature and experience; 
the ſame thing is aſſerted by Hippocrates, Sleep or watch- 
fulneſ5, when exceſſive, becomes diſeaſes ; too much ſleep 
occaſions an exceſs of perſpiration, and conſequently 
weakens and diſſipates the animal ſpirits. Dacier. 

v. 434. and taſte 
Dye melancholy jay of evils paſt. | 

There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the remembranoe 
of paſt ſufferings: nay, calamity has this advantage over 
proſperity an evil when. paſt turns into a comfort; but 
a paſt pleaſure, though innocent, leaves in its room an 
anxiety for the want of it, and if it be a guilty pleaſure, 
a remorſe. The reaſon (obſerves Euſtathius) why paſt 
evils delight, is from the conſciouſneſs of the praiſe due 
to our prudence and patience under them, from the ſenſe 
of our felicity in being delivered from them, and from 
gratitude to divine providerice, which has delivered us. 
It is the joy of good men to believe themſelves the fa- 
vourites of heaven, | . 


* 
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Above Ortygia lies an iſle of fame, 
Far hence remote, and Syria is the name; 
(There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder trace 440 
The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race) 


v. 438. Ortygia.] This is an antient name of De- 
los, ſo called from drug, 4 Quail, from the great num- 
bers of thoſe birds found upon that iſland. Lycophron, 
in his obſcure way of writing, calls it ru? ein or 
the winged quail; perhaps from the fable of Aſteria be- 
ing turned into that bird in her flight from Jupiter, and 
giving name to the iſland from the transformation ſhe ſuf- 
fered npon it. It is one of the Cyclades, and lies in the 
#gean ocean. Syria, or Syros, is another ſmall iſland 
lying eaſtward of Ithaca, according to true geography, 

v. 440. There curious eyes inſerib'd with wonder trace 

The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race. 
The words in Homer are 7p7ras , or /olis conver- 
ſtones, Monſieur Perrault inſults the poet as ignorant of 


"geography, for placing Syros under the Tropic; an er- 


ror (ſays he) which commentators in vain have laboured 
to defend, by having recourſe to a ſun-dial of Pherecydes 
on which the motions of the fun (the 7poardl ieaimo) 
were deſigned, The laſt defence would indeed be ridicu- 
lous, ſince Pherecydes flouriſhed three hundred years af- 


ter the time of Homer: no one (replies monſieur Boileau) 
was ever at any difficulty about the ſenſe of this paſ- 


fage; Euſtathius proves that 7p1reo ſigniſies the ſame 
as due, and denotes the ſetting of the ſun ; ſo that the 
words mean, that Syros is ſituate above Ortygia, on that 
fide where the ſun ſets, or weſterly, pos 72 dur, 
pau Tvs Op yias. It is true, Euſtathius mentions a 
bower, ET1A&w, in which the converſions of the ſun 
were figured. This indeed would fully vindicate Homer; 
but Bochart and others affirm, that Euſtathius is in an 
error, and that Syros is ſo far from lying to the weſt, or 
Tp% Tp:Tas ich, that it bears an eaſtern poſition both 
with reſpec to Ithaca and Delos. How is this objection 
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to be anſwered ? Bochart p. 411. of his Geographia ſa- 
cra, explains it by having recourſe to the bower men- 
tioned by Euſtathius in which the motions of the ſun 
were drawn. Pherecydes (ſays Heſychius Milcfius) hav- 
ing collected the writings of the Phcenicians, from the 
uſe of them alone without any inſtructor, became famous 
in the world by the ſtrength of his own genius: and La- 
ertius writes, that an Heliotrope made by him was pre- 
ſerved in the iſland of Syros. Thus it is evident, that 
he borrowed his knowlege from the Phcenicians, and 
probably his {kill in aſtronomy, they being very expert 
in that ſcience, by reaſon of its uſe in their navigation, 
Why then might there not be a machine which exhibit- 
ed the motions of the ſun, made by the Pheenicians, and 
why might not Homer be acquainted with it ? It is pro- 
bable that Pherecydes took his pattern from this Helio- 
trope, which, being one of the greateſt rarities of antiqui- 
ty, might give a great reputation to Syros, and conſe- 
quently was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, the 
great preſerver of antiquities. Fallitur igitur, (ſays Bo- 
chart) Euſtathius, cum vult intelligi, quaſi ſita fit Syrus ad 
ecciduas partes Deli; cum contra Deli ad ortum fit Syrus, 
non ad occafum ; et rem ſic ſe habere ex ipſo Homero patet, 
apud quem Eumæus in Ithaca, Syriam aſſerit eſſe trans De- 
lum, quo nihil dici patuit falſius, fi Syrus fit ad occaſum De- 
li. If this anſwer appears to any perſon too ſtudied and 
abſtruſe, the difficulty may be ſolved, by ſuppoſing Eu- 
mzus ſpeaking of Delos as it lay with reſpect to Syrus, 
before he was carried from it; for inſtance, if Syrus lies 
on the eaſt of Delos to a man in Ithaca, both Ithaca 
and Delos will lie on the weſt of Syrus to one of that 
iſland; I wou!d therefore imagine that Eumzus ſpeaks as 
a native of Syrus, and not as a ſojourner in Ithaca, and 


then Delos will lie towards the ſun-ſetting, or is iu 
Tres: but this laſt I only propoſe as a conjecture, not 
preſuming to offer it as a deciſion, 
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132 HOMER's ODYSSEY, Bock xv. 
Not large, but fruitful; ſtor'd with graſs to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep ; 

Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 

And her rich vallies wave with golden corn. 445 
No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor ſink by fickneſs to the ſhades below; 

But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. | 

They bend the filver bow with tender (kill, 450 
And void of pain, the ſilent arrows kill. 

Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride, 


V. 442. Met large, but fruitful ; flor'd with grafs to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep. 
It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the 
nature of this iſland, and that it really enjoyed an ad- 
mirable temperature of air, and therefore was exceeding- 
ly healthful; the fertility of the ſoil proves the happineſs 
of the air, which would naturally free the inhabitants 
from the maladies ariſing from a leſs ſalubrious ſituati- 
on. It is for this reaſon that they are ſaid to be ſlain by 
Diana and Apollo, All deaths that were ſudden, and 
without ſickneſs, were aſcribed to thoſe deities. Bochart 
(p. 410.) tells us, that the name of Syrus was given to 
the iſland by the Phœnicians; Aſira or Sira ſignifying 
rich, in their language; or rather it was ſo called from 
Sura, or Aſura, ſignifying happy; either of theſe deri- 
yations fully denote the excellence both of the ſoil and 


air: and that this name is of Phcenician extract is pro- 


bable from the words of Homer, who aſſures us that they 
ſtayed a whole year upon this iſland, and conſequently 
had opportunity to know the healthfulneſs and fertility 
of it. | 
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But both in conſtant peace one prince. obey, 


And Cteſius there, my father, holds the ſway. 455 


Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry ſort 
A ſhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; 
What-time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 


Skill'd in rich works, a woman of their land. 


v. 457. A ſhip of Sidon ] Here is a full te- 
ſtimony, that the Phœnicians were remarkable for arts 
and navigation over all the old world. They were ex- 
pulſed from their country by Joſhua, (as Bochart informs 
us) and then ſettling along the ſea coaſts, they ſpread o- 
ver all the Mediterranean, and by degrees ſent out colo- 


_ nies into Europe, Aſia, and Afric. That they were in A- 


fric appears from Procopius, where he mentions a pillar 
with a Pheenician inſcription. Hels *09y & QUYovTes d- 
7 Tos lic Ts AmSs vis Navn; that is, We are a peo- 
ple that fly from Joſhua the fan of Nun, the robber; they 
gave him that title out of reſentment for their diſpoſſeſ- 
fion, The character they bear in the ſcriptures agrees with 
this in Homer, Ifaiah xxiii. 2. The merchants of Sidon, 
that paſs over the ſeas ; and it likewiſe appears from the 
ſcriptures, that they excelled in all arts of embroidery, and 
works of curioſity. 
V. 458. What-time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 
SRP in rich works, a woman of their land.] 
] was ſurprized to find that Euſtathius miſtook this Phœ- 
nician woman for the mother of Eumæus; ſhe herſelf 
tells us, that ſhe was only his governeſs. 


arg yap GvSpos inog tvs MEYApIG ATITRYAG. 
It is not probable that Eumæus would have painted his 


own mother in the dreſs of an adultereſs, and an aban- 
doned traytreſs: nay, he directly diſtinguiſhes his mother 


from this Phoenician in the ſequel of the ſtory, (where 


he calls her 797112 piryp, or bis venerable mother ;) and 


uhen he ſpeaks of the Phœnician, he conſtantly calls her 
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This nymph, where anchor'd the Phœnician train, 460 
To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, 

A ſmooth-tongu'd ſailor won her to his mind; 

(For love deceives the beſt of woman- kind.) 

A ſudden truſt from ſudden liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 465 
I too (ſhe cry'd) from glorious Sidon came, 

My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 

But ſnatch'd by pyrates from my native place, 

The Taphians ſold me to this man's embrace. 

Haſte then (the falſe deſigning youth reply'd) 470 

Haſte to thy country ; love ſhall be thy guide; 

Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 

For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt, 

« Swear firſt (ſhe cry'd) ye ſailors! to reſtore 

« A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore, 475 
Swift as ſhe aſk'd, the ready ſailors ſwore, 

She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 

Be nor by ſignal nor by word betray d, 

Nor near me any of your crew deſcry'd 


By road frequented, or by fountain-ſide, _ 480 


vy, not imp. Nor indeed could he have called her 
dνα at all, if ſhe had not been a perſon of ſuch a de- 
teſtable character. Spondanus adopts the miſtake of Eu- 
ſtathius, and endeavours to vindicate her from the man- 
ner of her frailty. Modeſte decepta donis, etc. ut eorum li- 
bid ini obſecandaret, © it was a modeſt adultery, ſhe be- 
ing deceived by bribes to yield to their ſolicitation.” 
However erroneous this opinion is, yet it ſhews Spon- 


Janus to be a kind and complaiſant caſuiſt. 


% 


470 
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Be ſilence ſtill our guard. The monarch's ſpies | 

(For watchful age is ready to ſurmize) 

Are ſtill at hand; and this reveal'd muſt be 

Death to yourſelyes, eternal chains to me. 

Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, 485 

Diſpatch a wary meſſenger with haſte: 

Then gold and coſtly treaſures will I bring, 

And more, the infant offspring of the king. 

Him, child - like wand'ring forth, 1'll lead away, 

(A noble prize!) and to your ſhip convey. 490 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and homeward took the road, 

A year they traffic, and their veſſel load. 

Their ſtores compleat, and ready now tg weigh, 

A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey: 

Ap artiſt to my father's palace came, 495 

With gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame: 

Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 

They turn, review, and cheapen ey'ry toy. 

He took th' occaſion as they ſtood intent, 

Gave her the ſign, and to his veſſel went. 500 

She ſtrait purſu'd, and ſeiz d my willing arm; 

] follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. 


V. 502. I follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. ] There 
is a little incredibility in this narration : for if Eumæus 
was ſuch an infant as he is deſcribed to be at the time 
when he was betrayed by his Phœnician governeſs, what 
probability is there that he ſhould be able to retain all 
theſe particulars ſo circumſtantially ? He was not of an 
age capable of making, or remembring ſo many obſerva- 
tions. The anſwer is, that he afterwards learned them 


M 2 
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Three golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 
(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 


Hid in her fraudful boſom, theſe ſhe bore: 505 | 


Now ſet the ſin, and darken'd all the ſhore, 

Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 

Prepar'd to launch the freighted veſſel rides; 

Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and ſweep 
With level oar along the glaſſy deep, 510 
Six calmy days and fix ſmooth nights we ſail, 2285 
And conſtant Jove ſupply'd the gentle gale. 

The ſev'nth, the fraudful wretch, (no cauſe deſcry d) 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow, dyd. 7% 
Down dropt the caitiff corſe, a worthleſs load, 515 
Down to the deep; there roll'd the future food 

Of fierce en and monſters of the : flood. 


from Laertes, who bought him of the 88 and 
no doubt they told him the quality of Eumzus, to en- 
hance the price and make the better bargain. It is alſo 
natural to imayine, that Eumzus, when he grew up to 
manhood, would be inquiſitive after his own birth and 
fortunes, and therefore might probably learn theſe par- 
ticulars from Lacrtes. Euſtathius, 

V. 511. Six catmy days, etc.) It is evident from this 
paſſage, that it is above ſix days fail from Ithaca to Sy- 
ros, though carried with favourable winds. Dacier. 

v. 514. Diana's vengeful arrou -] I would 
juſt obſerve the pod ieal juſtice of Homer, in the puniſh- 
ment of this Phceniciah; Misfortune generally purſues 
wickedneſs, and though we eſcape the vengeance of man, 
Fet heaven frequently overtakes us when we think we are 
in ſecurity, and death calls us from our Fee oy, 
ſitions, 
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An helpleſs infant I remain'd behind; 7 
Thence born to Ithaca by wave and wind; 
Spld to Laertes, by divine command, 529 


And now adopted to a foreign land. 
To him the king. Reciting thus thy cares, 
My ſecret ſoul in all thy ſorrows ſhares: 
But one choice bleſſing (ſuch as Jove's high will) 
Has ſweeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill? 525; 
Torn from thy country to no hapleſs end, 
The gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 
(For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 
While I, ſo many wand'rings paſt and woes, 530 
Live but on what thy poverty beſtows. 


V. 521. And now adopted 19 a foreign land.] Homer 
has here given us an hiſtory of the life of Eumæus; the 
Epiſode contains-near an hundred lines, and may ſeem 
entirely foreign to the action of the Odyſſey. I will not 
affirm that it ĩs in every reſpect to be jaſtiſied. The main 
ſtory is at a ſtand; but we are to conſider that this re- 
htion takes-up but ſmall part of one leiſure evening, and: 
that the action cannot- proceed till the return of Tele-- 
machus, It is of uſe to ſet off the character of Eumæus, 
and ſhew him to be a perſon of quality, worthy to be 
an agent in an epic poem, where every character ought 
to be remote from meanneſs : ſo the ſtory has a diſtant 
relation to the Odyſſey, and perhaps is not to be looked: 
upon merely as an excreſcence from the main building, 
but a ſmall projection to adorn it. 
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So paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 
The night; then down to ſhort repoſe they ＋ ; 
Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day. | 
While in the port of Ithaca, the band 925 435 
Of young Telemachus approach'd the land ; 
Their fails they loos'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And caſt their anchors, and the cables-ty'd: 
Then on the breezy ſhore deſcending, join 
In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. 440 
When thus the prince: Now each his courſe purſue; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 
Long abſent hence, I dedicate this day 
My ſwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. * 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 545 
Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacrifice, 

Then Theoclymenus. But who ſhall lend, 
Mean- time, protection to y ſtranger · friend? 


v. 534. Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day.] This 
is the morning of the thirty eighth day ſince the begin- 
ning of the Odyſſey, It is obſervable that Telemachus 
takes more time in his return from Pylos, than in ſailing 
thither from his own country; for in the latter end of 
the ſecond book he ſets fail after ſun-ſetting, and reach- 
ed Pyle in the morning : here he embarks in the after- 
noon, and yet arrives not at Ithaca till after break of 
day. The reaſon of it is not tobe aſcribed to aleſs proſ- 
perous wind, but to the greater compaſs he was obliged 
to fetch, to eſcape the ambuſh of the ſuitors, In the for- 
mer voyage he ſteered a direct courſe; in this, he fails 
round about to the north of Ithaca, and therefore waſtes 
more time in his voyage to it. 
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Book XV. HO ME RS ODYSSEY. 139 
Strait to the queen and palace ſhall 1 fly, 

Or yet more diſtant, to ſome lord apply?" 550 
The prince return d. Renown'd in days of yore 


Has ſtood our father's hoſpitable door; 


No other roof a ſtranger ſhou'd receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 

But in my abſence riot fills the place, 555 
Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's ſace, | 
From noiſeful revel far remote ſhe flies, 

But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 

No let Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 

Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt ; 560 
He wooes the queen with more reſpectful flame, 

And emulates her former huſband's fame: 


V. 561. He woves the queen with more reſpectſul flame, 
And emulates her former husband's fame. ] 

The words in the original are von tas Sen, which 
may either be rendered, to obtain the honour of marrying 
Penelope, agreeably to the former part of the verſe; or 
it means that Eurymachus has the faireſt hopes to mar- 
ry Penelope, and obtain the throne or Nip of Ulyſſes. - 
Hobbs tranſlates the verſe almoſt obſcenely in the for- 
mer ſenſe: 


mmm He beſt loves my mother, 
And what my father did, would do the ſame. 


The former in my judgment is the better conſtruction, 
eſpecially becauſe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new 
image in the ſecond part of the verſe, very different 
from the ſenſe expreſſed i in the former part of it. But 
of all the meanings it is capable of I ſhould prefer this; 
© That he courts her upon the moſt honourable princi- 
« ples, and ſeems deſirous to have the honour of Ulyſ- 
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With what ſucceſs, *tis Joye's alone to know, 
And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe. 
Thus ſpeaking, on the right up-ſoar'd in air 565 
The hawk, Apollo's ſwiſt wing d meſſenger ; 
His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove; 
The clotted feathers ſcatter d from above 
Between the heroe and the veſſel pour 
Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſnow'ir. 570 


* ſes, by imitating his worth“; and this is agreeable to 
the character of Eurymachys, which diſtinguiſhes him from 
all the other ſuitors. 

V. 566. The hawk, Apollo's ſwift-wing'd meſſenger.] 
The augury is thus to be interpreted; Ulyſſes is the hawk, 
the ſuitors the pidgeon; the hawk denotes the valour of 
Ulyſſes, being a bird of prey ; the pidgeon repreſents the 
cowardice of the ſuitors, that bird being remarkable for 
her timorous nature, The hawk flies on the right, to de- 
note ſucceſs to Ulyſſes. 7 

Homer calls this bird the meſſenger of Apollo; not 
that this augury was ſent by that deity, (though that be 
no forced interpretation,) but the expreſſion implies, that 
the hawk was facred to Apollo; as the peacock was to 
Juno, the owl to Pallas, and the eagle to Jupiter, Thus 
Z lian, anim. lib. 10. c. 14. Ahν , T Kpaxe To A- 
TANG! u ,, etc. and he gives the reaſon of it, 
for the hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear the 
luſtre of the ſen without inconvenience and difficulty; 
the ſame is ſaid of the eagle; but this hawk is reckoned 
to be of the Aquiline kind. It was death among the A.- 


gyptians to kill this bird, becauſe it was dedicated to- 
Apollo. 


There is another reaſon why any bird that was taken 


notice of by way of augury, may be ſaid to be the meſ- 


fenger of Apollo: that deity preſiding over divination. 
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Book XV. HOME R's ODYSSEY, 141 
Th' obſerving augur took the prince aſide, 

Seiz d by the hand, and thus prophetic ery'd. 

Yon bird that dexter cuts th” aerial road, 

Roſe ominous, nor flies without a god: | 

No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, 575 

To thine, for ages, heav'n decrees the ſway. 

Succeed the omen, Gods ! (the youth rejoin'd) 

Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 

And ſoon each envy'd happineſs attend 

The man, who calls Telemachus his friend. 580 


Then to Peirzus——Thou whom time has prov'd 
A faithful ſervant, by thy prince beloy'd ! 


571. 75˙ obſerving augur took the prince aſide. ] The 
0 why Theoclymenus' withdraws Telemachus, while 
he interprets the augury, is not apparent at the firſt view; 
but he does it out of an apprehenſion leſt he ſhould be 
over-heard by ſome of the company, who might diſcloſe 
the ſecret to the ſuitors, and ſuch a diſcovery might prove 
fatal to his own perlon, or to the fortunes of Telema- 
_ Euſtathius. 

v. 581. Den to Peiræus-LB Thou whom time has prov'd, etc. ] 
we find that Telemachus intended to deliver Theocly- 
menus to the care of Eurymachus: What then is the rea- 
ſon why he thus ſuddenly alters that reſolution, and in- 
truſts him to Peiræus? This is occaſioned by the diſco- 
very of the {kill of Theoclymenus in augury ; he fears 
leſt the ſuitors ſhould extort ſome prediction from him 
that might be detrimental to his affairs, or ſhould he re- 
fuſe it, to the perſon of Theoclymenus. Euſtathius. 


This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the ſpace 
of two days and one night; for the viſion appears to Te- 
lemachus a little before the dawn, in the night preced- 
ing the thirty ſixth day, and he lands in Ithaca on the 
thirty eighth in the morning. 


142 HOME R's ODYSSEY, Book xv. 
Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 
Accept this charge, with honour, at our hand. 

To this Peiræus; joyful I obey, 585 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay. 

The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 
(If long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord. 

With that, their anchors be commands ta weigh, 
Mount the tall bark, and launch into the ſea, 590 
All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhoxes, 

And plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 

Then from the deck the prince his ſandals takes; 
Pois'd in his band the pointed jav'lin ſhakes, 

They part; while leſs'ning from the hero's view, 595 
Swift to the town the well-raw'd gally flew: 

The berg: trod the margin of the. main, | 

And reach'd the manfion of his faithful fwain. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus. 
Telemachus arriving at the lodge Eumæus ſends him to 


carry Penelope the news of his return. Minerva appear- 
ing to Ulyſſes commands him to diſcover himſelf to his ſon. 
The princes, who had lain in ambuſh to intercept Tele- 
machus in his way, their project being defeated, return 
to Ithaca, 


OON as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, 
Ulyſſes, and the monarch of the ſwains, 


V. 1. Soon as the morning bluſb'd along the plains, etc.] 
This book opens with the greateſt ſimplicity imaginable. 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus quotes the ſixteen firſt lines to 
this purpoſe: The poet, ſays that author, deſcribes a low 
and vulgar action, yet gives it an inexpreſſible ſweetneſs; 
the ear is pleaſed with the harmony of the poetry, and 
yet there is nothing noble in the ſentiments. Whence, 
continues he, does this ariſe? from the choice of the 
words, or from the placing of them ? No'one will affirm 
that it conſiſts in the choice of the words; for the di- 
ction is entirely low and vulgar, ſo vulgar that a com- 
mon artificer or peaſant, who never ſtudied elocution, 
would aſe it in converſation ; turn the verſes into proſe, 
and this will appear. There are no tranſpoſitions, no 
figures, no variety of dialect, nor any new and ſludied 
expreſſions, Where then is the beauty of the poetry ? It 
muſt be entirely aſcribed to the harmoniovs juncturè and 
folition of the words; and he concludes that the collo- 
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144 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XVI. 


Awake the ſleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly care. 


cation of words has a greater efficacy both in proſe and 

ry, than the choice, And indeed a judicious diſpo- 
ſition of them (like what is feigned of Minerva in this 
book) makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar period riſe, 
like Ulyſſes from beggary, into pomp and dignity. This 
may be exemplified from the rules of mechanic arts: an 
architect, when he gathers his materials for a building, 
has theſe three things chiefly in view : firſt, with what 
piece of ſtone, wood, etc, a correſpondent piece will beſt 


agree: next he conſiders their ſeveral formations, and 


how it will beſt ſtand in the ſtructure; and laſtly, if any 
part of the materials ſuits not with the allotted place, 
he rejects it or new ſhapes it, till it agrees with the whole 


work: the ſame care is to be taken by a good writer: he 


is firſt to conſider what noun or verb is to be joined to 
other nouns or verbs ſo fitly, as not poſſibly to be 
placed more conveniently; for a promiſcuous connect- 
ing of words indiſcriminately ſpoils both proſe and poe- 
try: Next he conſiders the frame and turn of the verb 
or noun, and how it will ſtand in the place he allots it; 
and if it ſuits not exactly, he changes it, ſometimes by 


varying the numbers, ſometimes the caſes, and at other 


times the genders: And laſtly, if a word prove ſo ſtub- 
born as not to bend to the level of the period, he en- 
tirely rejets it, and introduces another that preſerves a 
due conformity; or at leaſt, if an inharmonious word be 
neceſſary, he places it ſo judiciouſly between more a- 
greeable and tuneful words, that their harmony ſteals a- 
way our imagination from obſerving the roughneſs of 
the others: like wiſe generals, who in ordering the ranks 
of their ſoldiers, ſtrengthen the weaker files by ſuſtaining 
them with the ſtronger; and by this method render the 
whole invincible, See likewiſe cap. 32. of Longinus, of 

the diſpoſition of words, | 
V. 3- ——thcir meal f repare. ] The word in the 
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Book XVI, HOMER's ODYSSEY. 145 


The prince's near approach the dogs deſery, 5 
And fawning round his feet, confeſs their joy. 


original i is apisw, which here denotes very evidently the 
morning repaſt: it is uſed but in one other place in all 
Homer in this ſenſe; Iliad, lib, 24. v. 124. 


'Eoovpivag loro 14 ivrivoyro Gpirev, 


But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an uſual 
meal; Homer in other places expreſſes it by u, as 
is obſerved by Athenzus, lib, 1. 


0! I da Jar Trove? de I durt Faphooovre, 


„At the dawn of the day they took repaſt and armed 
* themſel ves for battle,” The Greeks had three cuſto- 
mary meals, which are diſtinctly mentioned by Palamedes 
in Xichylus, 

"Apira, Siinva, Jigra digg Ta Tpira. 


Homer, adds Athenzus, mentions a fourth repaſt, lib. 
17. of the Odyſſey ; 


-=-=—->—-GY 3 %% Stthmoas 


This the Romans called comme//utionem, we a collation, 
a repalt taken, as the ſame author explains it, between 
dinner and ſupper; the word is derived amd vis d eipuns 
6124, or the evening twilight, But Athenzus reſutes him- 
ſelf, lib. 5. p. 193. I have already Uays he) obſerved 
that the antients cat thrice · a day; and it is ridiculous to 


imagine that they cat four times, from theſe words of 
Homer, 


u F xi Suro ag, 


For chat expreſſion meant only that Fumævs ſnould re- 

turn in the evening, cνuννν Jiz7pr 425 765109. But this 

is not the full import of the word 23,025, for it un- 

doubtedly means, To take the evening repaſt or ſupper, 

as is evident from the concluſion of the ſeventecnth book 
Vo. III. N : 
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246 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Bock EVI. 
Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey'd, 
Heard his reſounding ſtep, and inſtant faid : 

Some well-known friend (Eumzus) bends this way; 


His ſteps I hear; the dogs familiar play. | 10 


While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranſported from his ſeat Eumæus ſprung, | 
Drop'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung: 


of the Odyſley : Return, ſays Telemachus to Eumzus, 
but firſt take refreſhment ; and Eumæus accordingly eats, 
and the poet immediately adds, becauſe the evening was 
come, or eriauhs e Ng. However in no ſenſe can 
this word be brought to prove that the Greeks eat four 
times in the day : but if any perſon will imagine that it 
ſigniſies in that place an immediate meal, all that can be 
gathered from it is, that Telemachus out of kindneſs to 
Eumæus commands him to eat before the uſual hour of 
repaſt, before he leaves his palace: but Heſychius right- 
Iy i interprets itby 70 aur Nei g S batle, that is, eat- 


ing his fupper ; for as JaTvo and apron ſignify the din- 


ner, ſo oro and Serroy denote the time of ſupper pro- 
miſcuoufly. 

I will add no more, but refer the reader for a full ex- 
plication of deror, apiroy and — to lib. 8. queſt. 
— - Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. 

V. 14. Drop'd the full bol] In the original 
it is, Eumæus drop'd the bowl as he tempered i it with 
water, It was cuſtomary not to drink wine unmixed a- 
mon gft the antients; there was no certain proportion ob- 
ſerved in che mixture, ſome to one veſſel of wine pour- 


ed in two of water, others to two of wine, five of wa- 


ter. Homer tells us that the wine of Maron was ſo ſtrong 


as to require twenty meaſures of water to one of wine; 


but perhaps this is ſpoken hyperbolically, to ſhew the 


uncommon ftrength of it. The Lacedemonians uſed to 


XVI. 
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Kiſſing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 19 
The tears rain d copious in a ſhow'r of joy, 

As ſome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 

From foreign climes an only fon receives, 

(Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy 

Forward he ſprings, and claſps the favourite boy: 20 


So round the youth his arms Eumæus ſpread, 


As if che grave had giv'n him from the dead. 

And is it thou? my ever dear delight! 
O art thou come to bleſs my longing ſight ! 
Never, I never hop'd to view this day, 25 
When o'er the waves you plow'd the deſp'rate way. 
Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 
O give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord. 


boil their wine till the fifth part was conſumed, and then 


keeping it four years, drank it: but ſometimes the Gre- 
cians drank it without water (but this they called re- 
proachſully #7:9zi944, or to act like a Scythian, from 
whom they borrowed the cuſtom.) It was uſual even for 
children to drink wine thus tempered, amongſt the Gre- 
cians; thus in this book Eurymachus 


— ie xt J olvoy d 


And Phcenix in the gth of the Iliads, ſpeaking of Achil-- 


les: 


— e. i710 Xov 
Hox xd por xaTrtiriucas. 


At Athens there was an altar erected to l opdtos, 
becauſe from thus tempering the wine men returned up- 


right or ſober from entertainments; and a law was enact- 
ed by Amphitryon, and afterwards revived by Solon, that 


no unmixed wine ſhould be drank at any entertainment. 


N2 
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Enter, oh ſeldom ſeen ! for lawleſs pow'rs 

Too much detain thee from theſe ſylvan bow'rs. 39 
The prince reply'd; Eumæus, I obey ; 

To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 

But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide 

Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride? 


. 33. if in the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride ? 
Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial expreſſion, It 


may thus be literally tranſlated, 


Or ſay if obſlinate no more to wed, 
She dooms to ſpiders nets th imperial bed? 


Telemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelope be de- 
termined no more to marry ; for the marriage bed was 
eſteemed ſo facred, that upon the deceaſe or abſence of 
the huſband, it remained unuſed, - 


Euſtathius quotes the ſame expreſſion from other au- 
thors of antiquity; thus Heſiod, 
Ex d dſytov inaciuas dpd xvic. 


© You ſhall clear the veſſels from ſpiders webs“; 
meaning, that you ſhall have ſo full employment for your boſe 


fels, that tie ſpiders ſhall no more ſpread their loms there. 


And another poet, praying for peace, wiſhes ſpiders may 


- weave their nets upon the ſoldiers arms ; £7 pos TornTys 


Wav dpi k. Sag Sg, dpixias c N vindre. Vedyal 
Tots ö Thus we find amongſt the Greeks it was an 
expreſſion of dignity, and applied to great and ſerious 
occaſions, I am not certain that it is ſo uſed by the Ro- 
mans. Catullus uſes it jocoſely, ſpeaking of his empty 
purſe, 


w— tu Catuli 
Plenus ſacculus eſt aranearum. 


30 
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Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains; 35 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, 
But loſt to every joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. - 

He ended, and (receiving as they paſs 
The javelin, pointed with a ſtar of braſs) 40- 
They reach'd the dome; the dome with marble ſhin'd, - 
His feat Ulyſſes to the prince reſign d. 


Not ſo——{(exclaims the prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place: 


T'uſurp the honours due to ſilver hairs 45 
And rev'rend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, . 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. - 


Plautus does the ſame in his Aulularia : - 


—i quis ædet fer 
Nam hic apud nos nihil eſt aliud quæſti furibus, + 


Ita inaniis ſunt oppletæ, atque aranets. 


I am doubtful if it be not too mean an image for En- 
gliſn poetry. 

v. 43. Not ſo——(exclaims the prince——] Nothing 
can more ſtrongly repreſent the reſpect which antiquity - 
paid to ſtrangers, than this conduct of Telemachus: U- 
lyſſes is in rags, in the diſguiſe of a beggar, and yet a 
prince refuſes to take his ſeat, I doubt not but every good 
man will be pleaſed with ſuch inſtances of benevolente 
and humanity to his fellow-creatures; one well · natured 
action is preferable to a thouſand great ones; and Tele- 
machus appears with more advantage upon this heap ot 
bides and oſiers, than a tyrant upon his throne, - 


——— 
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There ſate the prince: the feaſt Eumæus ſpread; 
And heap'd the ſhining caniſters with bredd. 50 


- Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 


The frugal remnants of the former day. 
Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, 
Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines. 
And now, the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 55 
Thus young Ulyſſes to Eumæus ſaid. 
Whence, father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, ay: 
What veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way ? 
To human ſtep our land impervious lies, 


And round the coaſt circumfluent oceans riſe. 60 


The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear; 


In ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air: 


V. 52. The frugal remnants of the former day.] This 
entertainment 1s neither to be aſcribed to parſimony nor 
poverty, but to the cuſtom and hoſpitality of former a- 
ges. It was a common expreſhon among the Greeks at 
table, leave ſomething for the Medes; intimating that 
ſomething ought to be left for a gueſt that might come 
accidentally. Plutarch in his 7th book of the Sympoſ. 
Queſtion 3. commends this conduct. Eumæus (ſays that 
author) a wiſe ſcholar of a wiſe maſter, is no way diſ- 


compoſed, when Telemachus pays him a viſit; he imme- 
diately ſets before him 


The. frugal remnants. cf the 3 day. 


Beſides, the table was accounted ſacred to the Gods, and 
nothing that was facred was permitted to be empty; this 
was another reaſon why the antients always reſerved part 


of their proviſions, not ſolely out of hoſpitality to men, 


but piety to the Gods. 
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VI. 


50 


55 


ay? 


— 
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Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. 
Half-breathleſs ſcaping to the land, he flew 65 
From Theſprot mariners, a murd'rous crew. 
To thee my ſon the ſuppliant I reſign, 
1 gave him my protection, grant him thine, 

Hard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 


Willing to aid, unable to defend. 70 
y. 70. Willing to aid, It has been obſerved 


that Homer intended to give us the picture of a com- 
plete heroe in his two poems, drawn from the characters 
of Achilles and Ulyſſes: Achilles has conſummate valour, 
but wants the wiſdom of Ulyſles : Ulyſſes has courage, 
but courage inclining to caution and ſtratagem, as much 
as that of Achilles to raſhnefs. Virgil endeavoured to 
form a complete heroe in Xneas, by joining in his per- 
fon the forward courage of Achilles with the wiſdom of 
Ulyſſes, and by this conduct gives us a perfect character. 
The ſame obſervation holds good with reſpect to the ſu- 
bordinate characters introduced into the two poems of 
the Iliad and Odyſſey; and makes an eſſential difference 
between them. Thus the Iliad exhibiting an example of 
heroic valour, almoſt all the characters are violent and 
heroic. Diomed, Ajax, Hector, etc. are all chiefly re- 
markable for courage: but the Odyſſey being intended 
to repreſent the patience and wiſdom of an heroe, al- 
molt all the characters are diſtinguiſhed by benevolence 
and humanity, Telemachus and Eumæus, Alcinous, Ne- 
ſtor and Menelaus, are every where repreſented in the 
mild light of wiſdom and hoſpitality. This makes a con- 
tinued difference of ſtyle in the poetry of the two poems, 


and the characters of the agents in the Odyſſey neceſ- 


farily exhibit lectures of piety and morality : The read- 
er ſhould keep this in his view, In reading Homer, the 


Odylley is to be looked upon as a ſequel of the Iliad, and 
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Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 
Midſt the ſwell'd infolence of luſt and pride? 
Ev'n I unſafe: The queen in doubt to wed, 
Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed ? 
Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 75 
Deaf to the mighty Ulyſſzan name, 
However, ſtranger ! from our grace receive 
Such honours as befit a prince to give; 
Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpe& to prove, 
And ſafe to ſail with ornaments of love. 8 


then he will find in the two poems the perfection of hu- 
man nature, conſummate courage joined with conſum- 
mate piety, He muſt be an unobſerving reader, who has 
not taken notice of that vein of humanity that runs through 
the whole Odyſſey; and a bad man, that has not been 
pleaſed with it, In my opinion, Eumeus tending his herds 
is more amiable than Achilles in all his deſtructive glo- 
ry. There is ſcarce a ſpeech made in the Odyſſey by Eu- 
mzus, Telemachus or Ulyſſes, but what tends to the im- 
provement of mankind: It was this that endeared the 
Odyſſey to the antients, and Homer's ſentences of mo- 
rality were in every mouth, and introduced in all con- 


verſation for the better conduct of human life, This 


verſe was thus applied by ſome of the antients; a perſon 
being aſked what was the duty of an orator, or pleader, 
anſwered from Homer, 


Ad anaptvacyas ore Tis TpoTipog xaNανν. 


In ſhort, I will not deny but that the Iliad is by far 
the nobler poem, with reſpect to the poetry; it is fit to 
be read by kings and heroes; but the Odyſſey is of uſe 


to all mankind, as it teaches us to be good men rather 
than great, and to prefer morality to glory. 
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Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train 

Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 

'Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 

And clothe the naked from th' inclement ſky, 

Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 8 

And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 

For ſhould'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 

I muſt behold it, and can only grieve. 

The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 

O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 

With warmth replies the man of mighty woes, 

Since audience mild is deign'd, permit my tongue 

At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 

My heart weeps blood, to ſee a foul ſo brave 95 

Live to baſe inſolence of pow'r a ſlave. 


v. 92. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. ] 
There is not a more ſpirited ſpeech in all the Odyſſey 
than this of Ulyſſes; his reſentment ariſes from the laſt 
words of Telemachus, obſerves Euſtathius: 


The brave encompaſi'd by an hoſtile train, 
C'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain, 


He is preparing his ſon for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, 
and animating him againſt deſpair, by reaſon of their 
numbers. This he brings about, by repreſenting that a 
brave man in a good cauſe prefers death to diſhonour, 
By the ſame method Homer exalts the character of U- 
lyſſes: Telemachus thinks it impoſſible to reſiſt the ſui- 
tors, Ulyſſes not only reſiſts them, but almoſt without aſ- 
ſiſtance works their deſtruction. There is a fine contraſt 
between the tried courage of Ulyſles, and the inexperi- 
ence of Telemachus, 
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But tell me, doſt thou, prince, doſt thou behold 


And hear their midnight revels uncontroul'd ? g 
Say, do thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 


Or prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe? 100 


Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour? 

O that I were from great Ulyſſes ſprung, 

Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were ſtrung 5 
Or heav'ns! might he return! (and ſoon appear 105 
He ſhall, I truſt; a heroe ſcorns deſpair) 


7. 105. —— nd ſoon appear 
He pull, I truſt; a herbe ſcorns deſpair.] 
Some antient critics, as Euſtathius informs us, rejected 
this verſe, and thus read the paſlage: 


"H waic iE O duvovoc bt xai durog z. 
, 5 111 1 * , 33 1 
Avr EXUT ax iι⁰, Kaph THKOL KAAOTpiog ec g. 


Then the ſenſe will be, 0h that I were the ſon of Ul Met, 
er Ulyſſes himſelf}, etc. 


For, add they, if this verſe be admitted, it breaks the 


tranſport of Ulyſſes's reſentment, and cools the warmth. 


of the expreſſion ; Euſtathius confeſſes that he was once 
of the ſame opinion, but afterwards ſeems dubious; for, 
continues he, Ulyſſes by ſaying, Oh that I were the ſon 
of Ulyſſes, or Ulyſſes himſelf, gave room to ſuſpect that he 
was himſelf Ulyſſes; and therefore to efface this impreſ- 
ſion, he adds with great addreſs, 


(and ſoon appear 
He ſball, I truſt ; a heroe ſcorns deſpair) 


And by this method removes all jealouſy that might a- 
riſe from his former expreſſion. Dacier miſrepreſents 
Euſtathius; ſhe ſays, I avoit donne lieu a quelque ſubgon 
qu'il ne fuſt veritablement Ulyſſe ; whereas he directly 
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Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worſt foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their laſt: but ſhould I loſe my life 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 110 
I chuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath 
Rather than bear diſhonour worſe than death; 
Than ſee the hand of violence invade | 
The reverend ſtranger, and the ſpotleſs maid; 
Than ſee the wealth of kings conſum'd in waſte, 115 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt, 

Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful heroe made reply. 
Nor leagu'd in factious arms my ſubjects riſe, 
Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe; 120 
Nor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow r 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
Ah me! I boaſt no brother; heav'n's dread king 
Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring: 
Alone Laertes reign'd Arceſius' heir, 125 
Alone Ulyſſes drew the vital air, 


ſays 4 νοπντιν, 371 'Odvageu tow 5 andy, that is, 
© he uſes this expreſſion, that it may not be ſuſpected 
© that he is Ulyſſes who ſpeaks”: in reality he inſerts 
theſe words ſolely to avoid diſcovery, not judging it yet 
ſeaſonable to reveal himſelf to Telemachus, much leſs 
to Eumzus, 
* 108. To my worſt foe) The words in Greek are 
Nies pas, or, may 1 fall by the hand of a ſtranger ; 
that is, by the worſt of enemies, foreigners being uſual- 
ly the moſt barbarous enemies; this circumſtance there- 
fore aggravates the calamity. Euſtathius. 
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And I alone the bed connubial grac'd, 

And unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt ! 

Each neighb'ring realm conducive to our woe 

Sends forth her peers, and every peer a foe: 139 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium —_: - 

And lofty Zacinth crown'd with ſhady hills. 

Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 

Th' imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed: 


The queen averſe to love, yet aw'd by pow'r, 135 


Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: 
Mean - time their licence uncontroul'd I bear; 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: 
But heav'n will ſure revenge, and Gods there are. 

But go, Eumzus ! to the queen impart 149 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. 


— 


V. 127. And I alone the bed connubial grac'd.] Ho- 


mer mentions but one ſon of Ulyſſes; other authors name 


another, Archeſilaus; and Sophocles, Eurylaus ſlain by 
Telemachus; but perhaps theſe deſcended not from Pe- 
nelope, but concubines. Euſtathius. 

v. 140. But go, Eunæus J. to the queen impart ] There 
is nothing more wonderful in Homer, than the diſtribu- 


tion of his incidents; and how fully mult he be poſſeſſed 


of his whole ſubject, and take it in all at one view, to 
bring about the ſeveral parts of it naturally? Minerva in 
the beginning of the fifteenth book commanded Tele- 
machus to diſpatch Eumzus to Penelope, to inform her 
of his return. Here this command is executed: but is 


this all the uſe the poet makes of that errand ? It is evi- 


dent it is not; this command furniſhes him with a natu- 


ral occaſion for the removal of Eumzus while Ulyſſes diſ- 


covers himſelf to Telemachus, But why might not the 
| diſco- 
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Yer ſecret go; for numerous are my foes, 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repoſe. 

To whom the ſwain. I hear, and I obey: 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, 145 
And deems thee loſt: ſhall I my ſpeed employ 
To bleſs his age, a meſſenger of joy? 
The mournful hour that tore his ſon away 
Sent the ſad fire in ſolitude to ſtray ; 
Yet buſied with his ſlaves, to eaſe his woe, 150 
He dreſt the vine, and bade the parden blow, 
Nor food nor wine reſus'd: but ſince the day 
That you to Pylos plow'd the wat'ry way, 
Nor wine nor food he taſtes; but ſunk in woes, 
Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garden blows. 155 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 
penſive and pale he wanders half a ghoſt. 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Yet ceaſe to go0——what man ſo bleſt but mourns ? 


diſcovery have been made before Eumæus? It was ſui- 
table to the cautious character of Ulyſſes not to truſt the 
knowlege of his perſon to too many people: beſides, if 


have been room for the diſcovery which is made in the 
future parts of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the read- 
er had been robbed of the pleaſure of it: and it muſt be 
allowed, that the ſeveral concealments and diſcoveries of 


Ulyſſes through the Odyſſey add no ſmall pleaſure and 


beauty to it. 


V. 159. Yet ceaſe to g9——what man ſa bleſt but mourns ?} 
Euſtathius reads the words differently, either & x»vwcrov 
ruf. Or a xvugtvo: Tip, If we uſe the former reading, it will 

Vor. IU. O 
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Were every wiſh indulg'd by fav'ring ſkies, 160 
This hour ſhou'd give; Ulyſſes to my eyes. 

But to the queen with ſpeed diſpatehful bear 

Our ſafe return, and batk with ſpeed repair: 

And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 

To good Laertes in his rural court. 165 


be underſtood according to the recited tranſlation; if the 


latter, it muſt then be referred to Telemachus, and im- 


ply, let us ceaſe to inform Laertes, though we grieve for 
him, I ſuppoſe ſome critics were ſhocked at the words 
in the former ſenſe, and thought it cruel in Telemachus 
not to relieve the ſorrows of Laertes, which were occa- 
ſioned chiefly through fondneſs to his perſon : Dacier is 
fully of this opinion: Euſtathius prefers neither of the 
lections: I doubt not but Homer wrote a x»v@rvor np; 
this agrees with the whole context. : 


IWretched old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Vet ceaſe to g9——what man ſo bleſt but mourns ? 
Mere every wiſh indulg d by fav'ring ſkies, 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 


And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eu- 
mæus to go to Laertes, there is no room for this obje- 
ction: he guards againſt it, by requeſting Penelope to 
give him immediate information; which might be done 
almoſt as ſoon by a meſſenger from her, as by Eumzus, 
Beſides, ſuch a meſſenger to Laertes would be entirely 
foreign to the poem ; for his knowlege of the return of 
Telemachus could contribute nothing to the deſign of 
the Odyſſey: whereas the information given to Penelo- 

has this effect; it puts the ſuitors upon new meaſures, 
and inſtructs her how to regulate her own conduct with 
regard to them; and therefore the poet judiciouſly dwells 
upon this, and paſles over the other. 
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While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 

He brac'd his ſandals on, and ſtrode away: 

Then from the heav'ns the martial goddeſs flies 

Thro' the wide fields of air, and cleaves the ſkies ; 

In form, a virgin in ſoſt beauty's bloom, 170 

Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom, 


V. 170. In form, a virgin Some of the an- 
tient philoſophers thought the poets guilty of impiety, 
in repreſenting the gods aſſuming human appearances ; 
Plato in particular (lib. 2. de Repub.) ſpeaks with great 
ſeverity. © If a God (ſays that author) changes his own 
{© ſhape, muſt he aſſume a more or leſs perfect form? 
* undoubtedly a ſhape leſs perfect; for a deity, as a del- 
* ty, can want no perfection; therefore all change muſt 
«© be for the worſe: now it is abſurd to imagine that a 
e deity can be willing to aſſume imperfection, for this 
« would be a degradation unworthy of a divine power, 
and conſequently it is abſurd to imagine that a deity 
& can be willing to change the form of a deity; it there- 
fore follows, that the gods enjoying a perfe&ion of 
nature, muſt eternally and unchangeably appear in it“. 
Let no poet therefore (meaning Homer) perſuade you 
that the gods aſſume the form of ſtrangers, and are vi- 
ſible in ſach appearances. It muſt be confeſſed, that if 
Plato had thus ſpoken only to refute the abſurd opinions 


of artiquity, which imagined the gods to aſſume unworthy 


ſhapes of bulls, dragons, ſwans, etc, ouly to perform ſome 
rape, or action unbecoming a deity, reaſon would have 
been on his fide : but the argument proves too much; ſup- 
poſes that a deity muſt loſe his perfections by any ap- 
pearance, but of a deity; which is an error: If a God 
acts ſuitably to the character of a God, where is the de- 
gradation ? Ariſtotle was of this judgment, in oppoſition 
to his maſter Plato; and thought it no diminution to a 
God to appear in the ſhape of man, the glory of the cre- 
: O 2 
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Alone to Ithacus ſhe ſtood diſplay'd, 

But unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade 

Eſcap'd Telemachus: (the pow'rs above, 

Seen or unſeen, o'er earth at pleaſure move) 175 
The dogs intelligent conſeſsd the tread 

Of pow'r divine, and howling, trembling fled, - 
The Goddeſs beck'ning waves her deathleſs hands ; 
Dauntleſs the king before the Goddeſs ſtands, 


ation: in reality, it is a great honour to Homer, that 


his opinions agree with the verity of the ſcriptures, ra- 


ther than the conjectures of philoſophers; nay, it is not 
impoſſible but theſe relations might be borrowed from 
the ſacred hiſtory: it being manifeſt that Homer had 
been in Ægypt, the native country of Moſes, in whoſe 
writings there are frequent inſtances of this nature. 
V. 76. The gs fan Ser conſeji d the tread 
pour divine————] 

This may ſeem a circumſtance unworthy of poetry, and 
ndiculons to aſcribe a greater ſagacity to the brute cre- 
ation, than to man ; but it may be anſwered, that it was 
the deſign of the Goddeſs to be inviſible only to Tele- 
machus, and conſequently ſhe was viſible to the dogs. 
But I am willing to believe that there is a deeper mean- 
ing, and a beautiful moral couched under this ſtory : and 
perhaps Homer ſpeaks thus, to give us to underſtand, 
that the brute creation itſelf confeſſes the divinity. Pa- 
cier. 

p.78. Te Golleſi beck'ning waves her deathleſT hands. ] 
The Goddeſs evidently acts thus, that Telemachus might 
not hear her ſpeak to Ulyſſes; for this would have made 
the diſcovery, and precluded that beautiful interview be- 
Tween Ulyſſes and Telemachus that immediately follows. 
It is for the ſame reaſon that ſhe conceals herſelf from 
Telemachus; for the diſcovery muſt have been fully and 
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Then why (ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkies! 180 


Why to thy god-like ſon this long diſguiſe ? 


Stand forth reveal'd ; with him thy cares employ” 

Againſt thy foes ; be valiant, and deſtroy ! 

Lo I deſcend in that avenging hour, 

To combat by thy fide, thy guardian pow'r. 185 
She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold; 


Imperial robes his manly limbs infold: 


At once with grace divine his frame improves; 

At once with majeſty enlarg'd he moves: 

Youth flaſh'd his red'ning cheek, and from his brows 190 
A length of hair in ſable ringlets flows; 

The black' ning chin receives a deeper ſhade: 

Then from his eyes upſprung the warrior-maid. 


convincingly made by the appearance and veracity of a 
deity; and then there could have been no room for all 
thoſe doubts and fears of Telemachns, that enliven and 
beautify the manner of the diſcovery. The whole rela- 
tion is indeed an allegory; the wiſdom of Ulyſſes (in po- 
etry, Minerva) ſuggeſts to him, that this is a proper 
time to reveal himſelf to Telemachus; the fame wiſdom 
(or Minerva) inſtructs him to dreſs himſelf like a king, 
that he may find the readier credit with his fon : in this 
dreſs he appears a new man, young and beautiful, which 
gives occaſion to Telemachus to imagine him a deity; 
eſpecially becauſe he was an infant when his father ſail- 
ed to Troy, and therefore though he now appears like 
Ulyſſes, Telemachus does not know him to'be his father. 


This is the naked (tory, when ſtript of its poetical or- 
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182 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XVI. 
The heroe re-aſcends : The prince o'er-aw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 195 


. 194% : Die prince cer · au'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, aud bows as to a Cod. 3 

I muſt offer a remark in oppoſition to that of Dacier 
upon this place: This fear of Telemachus (fays that 
« author) proceeds from the opinion of the antients 
« when the Gods came don viſibly; they thought them. 
e ſelves ſo unworthy of ſuch a manifeſtation, that when- 
« ever it happened, they believed they ſhould die, or 

meet with ſome great calamity”. Thus the Iſraelites 
Ade Moſes; Speak thou to us, and we will hear, but let 
vt the Lord Seal to us, leſt we die. Thus alſo Gideon; 
Alas! O Lord, my God, becauſe I have ſeen an angel if 
the Lord face to face; end the Lord ſaid to him, fear not, 
thou ſhalt not die. Hence it is very evident, that this no- 
tion prevailed amongſt the Iſraelites : But how does it 
appear that the Greeks held the ſame opinion ? The con- 
trary is manifeſt almoſt to a demonſtration : the Gods 
are introduced almoſt in every book both of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey ; and yet there is not the leaſt foundation 
for ſuch an aſſertion: nay, Telemachus himſelf in the ſe- 
cond book returns thanks to Minerva for appearing to 
him, and prays for a ſecond viſion, 


O Goddeſs! who deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouchſaf d thy preſence to my longing eyes ; 
Hear from thy heauv'ns above, © warrior maid, 
Deſcend once more propitious to my aid! 


It is not to be imagined that Telemachus would have 
preferred this prayer, if the preſence of the deity denot- 
ed, death, or ſome great calamity; and all the heroes 
throoghont the Iliad eſteem” ſuch intercourſes as their 
glory, and converſe with the Gods without any appre- 
henſions. But whence then proceeds this fear of Tele- 
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Then with ſurprize (ſurprize chaſtis'd by fears) 
How art thou chang'd ! (he cry'd) a God appears! 
Far other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 
Far other glories lighten from thy face 
If heav'n be thy abode, with pious care 200 
Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: | 
Lol gifts of labour'd gold adorn thy ſhrine, 
To win thy grace: O fave us, pow'r divine! 

Few are my days, Ulyſſes made reply, 
Nor I, alas ! deſcendent of the ſky, 205 
I am thy father, O my,ſon! my fon! 
That father, for r ſake thy days have run 
One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign'd, 
And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. 

Then ruſhing to his arms, he kiſs'd his boy 210 
With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 
Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew : 
He ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 
Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond deſire) 
Thou art not——-no, thou can'ſt not be my fire. 215 


machus? entirely from a reverential awe and his own 
modeſty while he ſtands in the preſence of a deity ; for 
ſuch he believes Ulyſſes. The words of Telemachus a- 
gree with his behaviour: he ſpeaks the language of a 
man in ſurprize: it is this ſurprize-at the ſudden change 
of Ulyſſes, that firſt makes him imagine him a deity, and 
upon that imagination offer him ſacrifice and prayer; 
the whole behaviour paints the nature of man under ſur- 
prize, and which tranſports the ſpeaker into vehemence 
and emotion, | 


164 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Bock xVI. 
Heav'n ſuch illuſion only can impoſe, 

By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a God can change the general doom, 

And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom ? 

Late worn with years in weeds obſcene you trod, 220 
Now cloath'd in majeſty, you move a God ! 

Forbear, he cry'd; for heav'n reſerve that name, 
Give to thy father but a father's claim: f 
Other Ulyſſes ſhalt thou never ſee, | 
J am Ulyſſes, I (my ſon) am he. 225 
Twice ten ſad years o'er earth and ocean toſt, 

'Tis giv'n at length to view my native coaſt. 

Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame ſurrounds 
With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds : 

She o'er my limbs old-age and wrinkles ſhed; 130 
Now ſtrong as youth, magnificent I tread, 

The Gods with eaſe frail men depreſs, or raiſe, 

Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. 

He ſpoke and fate, The prince with tranſport flew, 
Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew ; 235 
Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood; 

They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 
As the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung, 
Or parent vultur, mourns her raviſh'd young; 


v. 238. At the bot eagle J This is a beau- 
tiful compariſon; but to take its full force, it is neceſſa- 
ry to obſerve the nature of this gir» or v#ultyr ; Homer 
does not compare Ulyſſes to that bird merely for its dig- 
nity, it being of the aquiline kind, and therefore the king 
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Book XVI. HOMER ODYSSEY. 165 
They cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a prey 240 
To ſome rude charl, and born by ſtealth away; 


- 


of birds; but from the knowlepe of Ge inatare of it, 


which doubles the beauty of the illuſion: This bird is 
remarkable for the love it bears towards its young: Trar- 
ing open her oon thigh, ſhe fred her young ** her own 
blood: Thus alfo another author; 


| Tov & 4 vpov IxTLIONTES, Shao Ive 
Te&xaxrog 0axoi; ET upαν ra Bpign. 


Femore exſecto, ſanguineo lactis deflaxu, ſuos lets el 


ant. And the Ægyptians made the vultur their hiero- 


glyphie, to repreſent a compaſſionate nature. This gives 
a reaſon why this bird is introduced with peculiar pro- 
priety to repreſent the fondneſs of Ulyſſes for Telema- 


chus. But where is the point of the ſimilitude? Ulyſſes 
embraces his ſon, but the vultur is ſaid to mourn the lofs 


of her young: Euſtathius anſwers, that the ſorrow alone, 
and vehemence of it, is intended to be illuſtrated by the 
compariſon ; I think he ſhould have added the aſfection 
Ulyſſes bears to Telemachus. 'N 

It is obſervable, that Homer inſerts very few ſimili- 
tudes in his Odyſſey, though they occur frequently al- 
moſt in every book of the Iliad. The Odyſſey is wrote 


with more ſimplieity, and conſequently there is leſs room 


ſor alluſions. If we obſerve the ſimiles themſelves in- 


ſerted in each poem, we ſhall find the ſame difference: 


In the Iliad they are drawn from lions, ſtorms, torrents, 
conflagrations, thunder, etc, In the Odyſſey, from low- 
er objects, from an heap of thorns, from a ſhipwright 
plying the wimble, an armourer tempering iron, a ma- 
tron weeping over her dying huſband, ete. The ſimiles 
are likewiſe generally longer in the [liad than the Ody(l: 
ſey, and leſs reſemblance between the thing illuſtrated, 

and the illuſtration; the reaſon is, in the Iliad the 3 
litudes are introduced to illuſtrate ſome great and noble 
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166 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book XVI. 
So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, | 
Their grief unfiniſh'd with the ſetting ſun: 


object, and therefore the poet 

: he proceeds till he has raiſed 

Toms noble image:to inflame the mind of the reader; 

ky ereas in. theſe calmer ſcenes the poet keeps cloſer — 
e point of alluſion, and needs only to repreſent the ob- 

ject, to render 1 it entertaining: by the former conduct he 

raiſes our admiration above the ſubject, by adding fo- 

* Rs m the Jatter he brings the copy 

oſe as poſſible to the original, 

true and equal image of it. m_y 2 N ck g 
It has been objected by a French 

. critic, that H 

is blameable for too great a length in * Gmilitudes: 


that in the heat of an action he ſtops ſhort, and turns to 


ſome illuſion, which calls off our attention from the mai 

ſubject. It is true, compariſons ought not to be too lon q 
and are not to be placed in the heat of an action, as Mr. 
Dryden obſerves, but when it begins to decline: a Thus 
in the firſt Eneis, when the ſtorm is in its fury, the poet 
introduces no compariſon, becauſe nothing can be = 
impetuous than the ſtorm itſelf ; but when the heat of 
the deſcription abates, then leſt we ſhould cool too = 

he renews it by ſome proper ſimilitude, which ſtill kee , 
up our attention, and fixes the whole upon our * 

The ſimilitude before us is thus placed at the concluſion 
of the heroe's lamentation, and the poet by this method 
leaves the whole deeply fixed upon the memory. v ir il 
has imitated this compariſon in his fourth Georg] ic = 
3 er the nightingale in — place 

e vultur, that bird bei 
the mournſul muſic of — g ee 


Qualis populea merens Philmela ſub umbra 
AmiſNs queritur fetus quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 
Flet noctem, etc, X 
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But checking the full torrent in its flow, 
The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 245 


Nothing can be ſweeter than this compariſon of Virgil; 
but the learned Huetius thinks he has found a notorious 
blunder in it: This nightingale (ſays he) in the firſt line 
ſits in the ſhade of a poplar, and yet in the fourth ſhe 
mourns by night, fet noctem. It is evident that mon- 
ſieur Huet miſtakes the word ambra for the ſhade of the 
tree, which it caſts while the ſun ſhines upon it; where- 
as it only means that the bird ſings /ub fo/iis, or con- 
cealed in the leaves of it, which may be done by night 
as well as by day : but if it be thought that this is not a 
ſufficient anſwer, the paſſage may be thus underſtood : 
The nightingale mourning under the ſhade of a poplar, 
etc, ceaſes not all night, or flet noctem; that is, ſhe be- 
gins her ſong in the evening by day, but mourns all 
night. Either of theſe anſwers are ſufficient for Virgil's 
vindication. 

V. 245. The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 
Tt does not appear at firſt view why the poet makes Te- 
lemachus recover himſelf from his tranſport of ſorrow 
ſooner than Ulyſſes : Is Telemachus a greater maſter of 
his paſſions? or is it to convince Ulyſſes of his ſon's 
wiſdom, as Euſtathius conjectures? this can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed, Ulyſſes being ſuperior in wiſdom. I would 
chuſe rather to aſcribe it to human nature; for it has 
been obſerved, that affection ſeldom ſo ſtrongly aſcends, 
as it deſcends ; the child ſeldom loves the father fo ten- 
derly, as the father the child: this obſervation has been 
made from the remoteſt antiquity. And it is wiſely de- 
ſigned by the great author of our natures; for in the com- 
mon courſe of life, the child muſt bury the parent; it is 
therefore a merciful diſpenſation, that the tye of blood 
and affection ſhould be looſened by degrees, and not torn 
violently aſunder in the full ſtrength of it. It is expect- 
ed that aged perſons ſhould die, their loſs therefore grows 


166 HOMER's ODYSSEY.” Bock XVI. 
What ſhip tranſported thee, O father ſay, 
And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 
All, all (Ulyſſes inſtant made reply) 
I tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 
Phæacians bore me to the port afſign'd, 250 
A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 
Wrapt in th' embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 
O'er ſeas convey'd me to my native reign: 
Embroider d veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid 
Conceal'd in caverns in the ſylvan ſhade. 255 
Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay | | 
And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 
So Pallas wills but thou, my ſon, explain 
The names, and numbers of th' audacious train; 
Tis mine to judge if better to employ 28860 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy. 
O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy name, 
Thy well-try'd wiſdom, and thy martial fame 
Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt ; 
Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt? 265 
Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, 
Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band ? 


more familiar to us, and it loſes much of its horror 
through the long expectation of it. 

V. 250. Pheaciars bore me to the port aſſign'd.] Here 
is a repetition of what the reader knows entirely; from 
many parts of the preceding ſtory ; but it being neceſ- 
ſary in this place, the poet judiciouſly reduces it into 
the compaſs of ſix lines, and by this method avoids pro- 
lixity. Euſtathius. | 


Hear 


I. 


=" 
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Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came 
Twice twenty ſix, all peers of mighty name; 
Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt 270 
Of Samos: twenty from Zacynthus coaſt: | 
And twelve our country's pride; to theſe belong 
Medon and Phemius {kill'd in heavenly ſong. 
Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 
Exact of taſte, and ferve the feaſt in ſtate, 275 
With ſuch a foe th' unequal fight to try, 
Were by falſe courage unreveng'd to die. 
Then what aſſiſtant pow'rs you boaſt, relate, 
Ere yet we mingle in the ſtern debate, 

Mark well my voice, Ulyſſes ſtrait Xplies: 280 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the ſkies? 


v. 268. Hear then their numbers= ] Accord- 
ing to this catalogue, the ſuitors with their attendants 
(the two ſewers, and Medon, and Phemius) are a hun- 
dred and eighteen ; but the two laſt are not to be taken 
for the enemies of Ulyſſes ; and therefore are not involved 
in their puniſhment in the concluſion of the Odyſſey. 
Euſtathius. 

Spondanus miſtakes this paſſage egregiouſſy. 


MeJov xp uE nai Trog aide, 


He underſtands it thus, Medon who was an herald and 
* a divine bard.” Praco unus qui et idem Muſicus : It is 
true, the conſtruction will bear this interpretation; but 
it is evident from the latter part of the 22d Odyſſey, that 
the Kut and the Ace were two perſons, namely. Me- 
don and Phemius: Medon acts all along as a friend to 
Penelope and Telemachus, and Phemius is affirmed to 
be detained by the ſuitors involuntarily, and conſequent- 
ly they are both guiltleſs. 
Vor. III. P 


170 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Boek XVI. 
If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 
By mighty Pallas, and by thund' ring Jove. 

Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 
Againſt the banded pow'rs of all mankind : 285 
They, high enthron'd above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the Gods, 

Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 
We riſe terrific to the taſk of fight. 


V. 288. Such aids expect, he cries, when firong ia might. 


We riſe terrific to the taſk of ght. 
This whole diſcourſe between Ulyſſes and Telemachus 


is introduced to prepare the reader for the cataſtrophe 
of the poem: Homer judiciouſly intereſts heaven in the 
cauſe, that the reader may not be ſurprized at the event, 
when he ſees ſuch numbers fall by the hands of theſe 
heroes; he conſults probability, and as the poem- now 
- draws to a concluſion, ſets the aſſiſtance of heaven full 
before the reader. 

It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome knowlege 
of the event of the poem; all care muſt be taken that it 
be rather gueſſed than known. If it be entirely known, 
the reader finds nothing new to awaken his attention; 
if on the contrary it be ſo intricate, that the event can- 
not poſſibly be gueſſed at, we wander in the dark, and 
are loſt in uncertainty. The art of the poct conſiſts 
not in concealing the event entirely ; but when it is in 
ſome meaſure foreſeen, in introducing ſuch a number of 
incidents that now bring us almoſt into the fight of it, 
then by new obſtacles perplex the ſtory to the very con- 
cluſion of the poem; every obſtacle, and every removal 
of it fills us with ſurpriſe, with pleaſure or pain alter- 
nately, and conſequently calls up our whole attention, 
This is admirably deſcribed by Vida, lib. 2. 
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Bobk XVI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. ½ 
But thou, when morn ſalutes th aerial plain, 290 


The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 


| Eventus nonnullis ſæpę. canenda , 
Indiciis porro oftendunt in luce maligna 
Subluſtrique aliquid dant cernere nactis in umbra. 


Th'event ſhould glimmer with a dubious ray, 
Not hid in clouds, nor glare in open day. 


This rule he afterwards illuſtrates by a very happy ſimĩ- 
litude. 


Haud aliter long ingua petit qui forte viator 

Menia, fi poſitas altis in collibus arces 

Nunc etiam dubias cculis videt, incipit ultro 

Letior ire viam, placidumque urgere laberem, 
Dram cum nuſguam nila cernumtur quas adit arces, 
Obſcurum ſed iter tendit convallibus init. | 


The conduct both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to 


this-obſervation ; for inſtance, Anchiſes and Tireſias, in 


the ſhades, foretel Eneas and Ulyſſes, that all their troubles 


ſhall end proſperouſly; that the one ſhall found the Ro- 


man empire, the other regain his kingdoms; but the means 


being kept concealed, our appetite is rather whetted than 


cloyed, to know by what means theſe events are brought 
about: Thus, as in Vida's alluſion, they ſhew us the ci- 
ty at a great diſtance, but how we are to arrive at it, by 
what roads they intend to guide us to it, this they keep 


concealed ; the journey diſcovers itſelf, and every ſtep 


we advance leads us forward, and 23 where we are 


to take the next: neither does the poet directly lead us 


in the (trait path, ſometimes we are as it were in a laby- 


rinth, and we know not how to extricate ourſelves out 


of it; ſometimes he carries us into by-ways, and we al- 
moſt loſe fight of the dire& way, and then ſuddenly they 
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Me thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, 


An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. 


There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age, 

Bear it, my ſon! repreſs thy riling rage: 295 
If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel, | 
Bear it, my ſon ! howe'er thy heart rebel. 

Yet ſtrive by pray 'r and counſel to reſtrain 

Their lawleſs inſults, tho“ thou ſtrive in vain : 


open into the chief road, and convey us to the journey's 
end. In this conſiſts the ſkill of the poet; he muſt form 
probable intricacies, and then ſolve them probably; he 
mult ſet his heroe in dangers, and then bring him out of 
them with honour. This obſervation is neceſſary to be 
applied to all thoſe paſſages in the Odyſſey, where the 
event of it is obſcurely foretold, and which ſome taſte- 
leſs critics have blamed, as taking away the curioſity of 
the reader by an unſeaſonable diſcovery, 
Y. 296. If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it, my fon! houe er thy heart rebel.] 

Hautarch, in his treatiſe upon reading poems, obſerves 
the wiſdom of Ulyſfes in theſe inſtructions: he is the 
perſon who is more immediately injured, yet he not on- 
ly reitrains his own reſentment, but that of Telemachus : 


he perceives that his ſon is in danger of flying out into 


ſome paſſion, he therefore very wiſely arms him againſt 
it. Men do not put bridles upon horſes when they are 
already running with full ſpeed, but they bridle them be- 
fore they bring them out to the race: this very well it- 


Jaſtrates the conduct of Ulyſſes; he fears the youth of 


Telemachus may be too warm, and through an unſea- 
ſonable ardour at the ſight of his wrongs, betray him to 
his enemies; he therefore perſuades him to patience and 
ealmneſs, and pre-diſpoſes his mind with rational con- 
kderations to enable him to encounter his paſſions, and 
govern his reſentment. 
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Book XVI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 173 
For wicked ears are deaf to wiſdom's call, 300 
And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom'd to fall. 
Once more attend: when * ſhe, whoſe pow'r inſpires 
The thinking mind, my foul to vengeance fires; 
I give the ſign: that inflant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 305 
Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 
Thus veil the truth in plauſible diſguiſe. 

© Theſe glittering weapons, ere he ſail'd to Troy 
« Ulyſſes view'd with ſtern heroic joy; 
Then, beaming o'er th'illumin'd wall they ſhone : 330 
4 Now duſt diſhonours all their luſtre gone. 
I bear them hence (fo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 
From the pollution of the fuming fires; 
© Leſt when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
« Ye ruſt to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood; 315 


Minerva. 
5. 304. That inſtant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death.] 

Theſe ten lines oecur in the beginning of the nineteenth 
book, and the antients (as Euſtathins informs-us) were of 
opinion, that they are here placed improperly ; for how, 
ſay they, ſhould Ulyſſes know that the arms were in a 
lower apartment, when he was in the country, and had 
not yet ſeen his palace? But this is no real objedtion; 
his repoſitory of arms he knew was in the lower apart- 
ment, and therefore it was rational to conclude that the 
arms were in it. The verſes are proper in both places; 
here Ulyſſes prepares Telemachus againſt the time of the 
execution of his defigns; in the nineteenth book that time 
is come, and therefore he repeats his. inſtructions. 


1714 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Bock XVI. 
Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight. 
Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 
For Jove infatuates all, and all believe. 
Yet leave for each of us a ſword to wield, 320 
A pointed javelin, and a fenceful ſhield. 
But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 
By that regard a ſon his father owes ; 
The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſhold train; 325 


Y. 316. Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite © 

The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fieM.T 
This ſeems to have been a proverbial. expreſſion, at leaſt 
it has been ſo uſed by latter writers: the obſervation. 
holds true to this day; and it is manifeſt that more men 
fall by the ſword in countries where the inhabitants dai- 
Jy wear ſwords, than in thoſe where a ſword is thought 
No part of dreſs or ornament, Dacier, 

y. 324. The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain. 
| Lock'd in thy boſom ] 

This injunction of ſecrecy is introduced by Ulyſſes with 
the utmolt ſolemnity; and it was very neceſſary that it- 
ſhould be ſo; the whole hopes of his re-eſtabliſhment 
depending upon it: beſides, this behaviour agrees with 
the character of Ulyſſes, which is remarkable for diſguiſe 
and concealment, The poet makes a further uſe of it; 
namely, to give him an opportunity to deſcribe at large 
the ſeveral diſcoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and 
Eumevs perſonally by Ulylfes, in the ſequel of the Odyſ- 
ſey, which are no {mail ornaments to it; yet muſt have 
been omitted, or have loſt their effect, if the return of 
Vlyſſes had been made known by Telemachus ; this would 
have been like diſcovering the plot before the heginning 
of the play. At the ſame time this direction is an ex- 
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Book XVI. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 53 
Hide it from all; ev'n from Eumæus hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
One care remains, to note the loyal few 
Whoſe faith yet laſts among the menial crew; 
And noting, ere we riſe in vengeance prove 330 
Who loves his prince; for ſure you merit love 
To whom the youth: To emulate I aim 
The brave and wiſe, and my great father's fame. 
But re-conſider, ſince the wiſeſt ery, 


Vengeance reſoly'd 'tis dang'rous to defer;. 335 


What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 

Too curious to explore the menial train? 

While the proud foes, induftrious to deſtroy 

Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 
To mark the damſels that attend the throne: 
Diſpers'd the youth reſides ; their faith to prove 

Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from Jove, 


cellent rule to be obſerved in management of all weighty 
affairs, the ſucceſs of which chiefly depends upon ſecrecy, 

V. 334. But re-conſider—— ] The poet here de- 
ſeribes Telemachus rectifying the judgment of Ulyſſes; 
Is this any diſparagement to that heroe? It is not, but 
an exact repreſentation of human nature; for the wiſeſt 
men may receive, in particular caſes, inſtructions from 
men leſs wiſe; and the eye of the underſtanding in a 
young man, may ſometimes ſee ſurther than that of age; 
that is, in the language of the poet, a wiſe and mature 
Ulyſſes may ſometimes be inſtructed by a young and un- 
experienced Telemachus. 


V. 343. Tf thou haſt ſpoke from Joe. J The expreſſion 


176 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XVI. 
While in debate they waſte the hours away, 
Th' aſſociates of the prince repaſs'd the bay; 345 


in the Greek is obſcure, and it may be aſked, to what 
refers Aus ripzs; Dacier renders it, Si pray que vous 
ayez vu un prodige; or © if it be true that you have ſeen 
5 a prodigy :” Now there is no mention of any prodi- 
gy ſeen by Ulyſſes in all this interview; and this occa- 
ſions the obſcurity: but it is implied, for Ulyſles dire- 
ctly promiſes the aſſiſtance of jupiter; and how could he 
depend upon it, but by ſome prodigy from Japiter? Eu- 
ſtathius thus underſtands the words; Tia, I & 5puyuvos 
ng c wuylopa Tov Ad nwiv tet Kt. And then the meaning 
will be, © If the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, there 
« js no occaſion to concern ourſelves about the houſhold 
© train,” But then does not that expreſſion imply doubt, 
and a jealouſy, that Ulyſſes might poſſibly depend too 
much upon ſupernatural affiſtance ? It only infinuates, 
that he ought to be certain in the interpretation of the 
prodigy; but Telemachns refers himſelf entirely to Ulyſ- 
ſes, and acquieſces in his judgment, 
V. 345. Th afſiciates of the prince repaſ3'd the bay.] 
It is manifeſt that this veſſel had ſpent the evening of 
the preceding day, the whole night and part of the next 
morning, in failing from the place where Telemachus 
embarked: for it is neceſſary to remember that Telema- 
chus to avoid the ſuitors had been obliged to fetch a large 
compaſs, and Jand upon the northern coaſt of Ithaca ; 
and conſequently the veſſel was neceſſitated to double 
the whole iſle on the weſtern fide to reach the Ithacan 
bay. This is the reaſon that it arrives not till the day 
afterwards, and that the herald diſpatched by the aſſo- 
ciates of Telemachus, and Fumzus from the country, 
meet upon the road, as they go to carry the news of the 
return of Telemachas to Penclope. It is likewiſe evident 
that the lodge of Eumæus was not far diſtant from the 
place; for he ſets out toward the city after eating in the 
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Book XVI. HOMER's ODYSSEY: 177: 


With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores; 
With ſpeed debarking land the naval ſtores ; 
Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truſt the preſents to his friendly care. | 
Swift to the queen a herald'flies t'impart 350 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 
Leſt a ſad prey to ever-muſing cares, 
Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears. 

Th' uncautious herald with impatience burns, | 
And cries aloud, Thy ſon, oh queen, returns: 3558 


morning, and paſſing ſome time in conference with Te- 
lemachus, delivers his meſfage, and returns in the even- 
ing of the ſame day. - 

v. 355. And cries aloud, Thy fon, 9h queen, returns. ] 
This little circumſtance diſtinguiſhes characters, and gives 
variety to poetry: it is a kind of painting, which always 
varies its figures by ſome particular ornament, or atti- 
tude, ſo as no two figures are alike: the contrary conduct 
would make an equal confuſion both in poetry and paint- 
ing, and an indiſtinction of perſons and characters. I 
will not promiſe that theſe particularities are of equal 
beauty, as neceſſity, eſpecially in modern languages; the 
Greek is always flowing, ſonorous and harmonious; the 
language, like leaves, oftentimes conceals barrenneſs, | 
and a want of fruit, and renders the ſenſe at leaſt beau- 
tiful, if not profitable; this is wanted in ſome degree in 
Engliſh poetry, where it is not always in our power to 
conceal the nakedneſs with ornaments: this particulari- 
ty before us is of abſolute neceſſity, and could not well 
be avoided ; the indiſcretion of the herald in ſpeaking a- 
loud, diſcovers the return of Telemachus to the ſuitors, 
and is the incident that brings about their following de- 
bates, and furniſhes out the entertainment of the ſucceed- 
ing part of this book, 
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Eumzus ſage approach dith imperial throne, 
And breath d his mandate to ber ear alone, 
Then meaſur d back the way The ſuitor band 
Stung to the ſoul; abaſti d, confounded ſtand;: ' 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. 

At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain; 
Telemachus in triumph ſails the main. 
Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud diſplay; 


Haſte, to our ambnſh'd friends the news convey! 365 


Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſtrand 
Amphinomus ſurvey d th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
With gather' d fails they ſtood, and liſted oars. 


O friends! he cry'd, elate with riſing joy, 0. 


See to the port ſecure the veſſet fly! 
Some God has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap'd; and meaſure back their way. 
Swiſt at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 
They moor the veſſel and unlade the ſtores: 379 
Then. moving from the ſtrand, apart they ſate, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 
Lives then the boy? he lives, (Antinous cries) 
The care of Gods and fay'rite of the ſkies, 
All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 380 
Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 
And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey: 
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* Book XVI. HOMER'/s ODYSSEY. 179 
Yet ſafe he fails l the pow'rs celeſtial give 
To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live. 385 
But die be ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed 

Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed: 

Hope ye ſucceſs? undaunted cruſh the foe. 

Is he not wife? know this, and ſtrike the blow. 

Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 390 

The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe ? 


a V. 391. The Greeks, averſe too juſtly: to our cauſe.] 
This verſe is inſerted with great judgment, and gives 
an air of probability to the whole relation; for if it be 
aſked why the ſuitors defer to ſeize the ſupreme power, 
and to murder Telemachus, they being ſo ſuperior in 
number, Antinous himſelf anſwers, that they fear the 
people, who favour the cauſe of Telemachus, and would 
1 revenge his injuries: it is for this reaſon that they form- 
ed the ambuſh by ſea; and for this xeaſon Antinous 
propoſes to intercept him in his return from the coun- 
try: they dare not offer open violence, and therefore 
make uſe of treachery. This ſpeech of Antinous forms 
a ſhort under-plot to the poem; it gives us pain (ſays 
Euſtathius) for Telemachus, and holds us in ſuſpenſe 
till the intricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus. 
The whole harangue is admirable in Homer: the di- 
ion is excellently ſuited to the temper. of Antinous, 
who ſpeaks with precipitation: his mind is in agitation 
and diſorder, and conſequently his language is abrupt, 
and not allowing himſelf time to explain his thoughts 
at full length, he falls into ellipſes and abbreviations, 
For inſtance, he is to ſpeak againſt Telemachus, but his 
contempt and reſentment will not permit him to men- i 
tion his name, he therefore calls him 75 4»#pa; thus in 22 
Ahr xax0v Petar, Sedona 1S underſtood ; thus likewiſe in 27 
this verſe. 1 


180 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Bock XVI. 
Strike, ere the ſtates conven'd the foe betray, 

Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 

Or chuſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 

Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky? 395 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he? ambuſh'd we'll his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade: 

And pive the palace to the queen a dow'r, 400 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. | 

But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 

Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 

Retire we inſtant to our native reign, 

Nor be the wealth of kings comſum'd in vain. 405 


Axx Eyere Xpiy KT vov denyvpioar yes & ag ; 
"oe c - 


the word 5xelprurouy, or drixuury, mult be underſtood, 
to make the ſenſe intelligible. Thus alſo after & % vt 
dot wibo, dpariavu, to make AMA in the next ſentence 
begin it ſignificantly, we muſt ſupply * Jex xa 6 
e%v0c; then the ſenſe is compleated; F this opinion diſ- 
pleaſe, and his death appear not honourable, but you would 


have him live, etc. otherwiſe & g¹αν,v x muſt be con- * 


ſtrued like g; and laſtly, to image the diſorder 
of Antinous more ſtrongly, Homer inſerts a falſe quan- 
tity, by making the firſt ſyllable in Þux:o3: ſhort. An- 
tinous attends not, through the violence of his ſpirit, to 
the words he utters, and therefgre falls into this error, 
which excellently repreſents it. It is impoſſible to retain 
theſe ellipſes in the tranſlation, but I have endeavoured 
to ſhew the warnith of the ſpeaker, by putting the words 
into interrogations, which are always uttered with vehe- 
mence, and ſigns of hurry and precipitation. 


Then 


95 


O0 


05 
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Then wed wham choice approves: the queen be piv'n 

To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by heav'n. 
Abaſh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends; 

'Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, : 

Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 410 

A. land of plenty, bleſt with every grain: 

Chief of the numbers who the queen addreſt, 

And tho” diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. 

Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway'd ; 

Graceful a-while he paus'd, then mildly ſaid. 415 
O friends forbear ! and be the thought withſtood : 

'Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood ! 

Conſult we firſt th'all-ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 


v. 413. Aud tho diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. ] We 
are not to gather from this expreſſion, that Penelope had 
any particular tenderneſs for Amphinomus, but it means 
only that he was a perſon of ſome juſtice and modera- 
tion. At firſt view, there ſeems no reaſon why the poet 
ſhould diſtinguiſh Amphinomus from the reſt of the ſui- 
tors, by giving him this humane character; but in rea- 
lity there is an abſolute neceſſity for it. Telemachus is 
doomed to die by Antinous: here is an intricacy form- 
ed, and how is that heroe to be preſerved with proba- 
bility ? The poet aſcribes a greater degree of tenderneſs 
and moderation to one of the ſuitors, and by this me- 
thod preſerves Telemachus. Thus we ſee the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance in Homer has its uſe and effect; the art of a 
good painter is viſible in the fmalleſt ſketch, as well as 
in the largeſt draught. 

V. 419. Aud the ſure oracles of righteous Jove, ] Stra- 
bo, lib. 7. quotes this verſe of Homer, and tells us that 
ſome critics thus read it, | 

V Oh BL - Q 
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If they aſſent, evin by this hand hie- dies; 
If they fotbid, I war not with the ſkies. 
He ſaid: The rival train his voice approv'd, 
And riſing ixſtant to the palace moy'd. | 
Atriv'd, with wild tumultuous noiſe they fate 
Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate. 425 


EI Av x alice Atog r roαdꝗ pet. 


preferring Towupor to Shutene. for, add they, "OTE" 20 
where in Homer ſigniſies Sacks, but conſtantly laws or 
councils. Tmarus or Tomarus was a mountain on which 


the oracle of Jupiter ſtood, and in proceſs of time it was 


uſed to denote the oracles themſelves, Towovpoc. is form- 
ed like the word Gps, the former ſignifies cuſtas Tmarg, 
the latter cuſtos domus : in this ſenſe, Amphinomus adviſes 
to conſult the Dodonean oracles, hich were given from 


the mountam Tmarus: but, adds Strabo, Homer is to 


be underſtood more plainly ; and'by ee. the coun- 
cils, the will and deciſions of the oracles are implied, for 
thoſe decifions were held as laws; thus BUN, as well as 
Ipirr;, ſigniſies the Dodonean oracles. 


Ex Jpuos bixogors Ag R ixdxura. 
Neither is it true (obſerves the ſcholiaſt upon Strabo) that 
I:zci545 never ſigniſies oracles in Homer: for in the hymn 


to Apollo (and Thucydides quotes that: hymn as Ho- 
mer 's) the poet thus uſes it, 


=——=—n——nn——@SyEerAvT2 Fifi ans 
Sog ANAG 


Strabo himſelf uſes >:wrwar in this ſenſe, lib. 17, and 
in the oracles that are yet extant, diu, frequently 
ſignifies oracula reddere: and in Alian (continues the 
holiaſt) lib. 3. chap. 43, 44. d Ste, ſigniſies 
mon tibi oracula reddam ; and Heſychius renders di Hgic, 
by Aarrda, xpie ho, prophecy or oxacles, 


* 
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The murd'rous council. to the queen relates, 


5. 426. ——Megon, conſcious; of their dirs debates. }. 
After this verſe Euſtathius recites one that is omitted ins 
moſt of the late editions as ſpurious, at leaſt improper. 


Aug ixroc for, of Nαν di uri dheetvov. | 


That is, Medon was out of the court, whereas the ſuĩ- 
tors formed their council within it: the line is really to 
be ſuſpected; for, alittle above, ee us, 
that the ſuitors, left the palace, 


Then, iſſuing. from. the dame, before the gate 
With clouded. looks, a. pale, aſſembly. ſate. 


Is. is likewiſe very evident; that they ſtood: in the open 
air, for they diſcaver the ſhjp returning from the ambuſh, 
and failing into the bay. How then can it. be ſaid. of | 
the ſuitors, thadthey formedtheir aſſembly in the court, 
#7 & v3obs wary, dj . Beſidas, continues Dacier, they 

left the palacę, and placed themſelxes under the — 


wall of it. 
Ex & jafov key,apore, v ryan THAI dux ic 


How then is it, poſſible to ſee the ſhip.entering the port, 
when this wall muſt neceſſarily obſtruct the fight? The 
two, verſes therefore evidently, contradit themſelves, and 
one of them muſt, conſequently be rejected: ſne would. 
have the line read thus; 
Ang vlog toy, td txiobe; etc. 

But all the difficulty vaniſhes-by taking "ava, as it is fre- 
quently uſed, to denote» any place open to the air, and 
conſequently not the court, but the court-yard, and this 
is the proper ſignification- of the word, Then Medon 
may ſtand on the outſide of the wall of the court yard, 

Ai lar, and over-hear the debates of the ſuitors who» 

Q 2 
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Touch d at the dreadful ſtory ſhe deſcends; 
Her haſty ſteps a damſel train attends, 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 439 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands: 
And veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 
Her cheek, indignant to Antinous ſaid. 

O void of faith ! of all bad men the worlt! | 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th'abuſe accurſt! 435 
Miſtaking fame proclaims thy generous mind ! 

Thy deeds denote thee of the baſeſt kind. 

Wretch !-to deſtroy a prince that friendſhip gives, 
While in his gueſt his murd'rer he receives: 

Nor dread ſuperior Jove, to whom belong 440 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 

Haſt thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou arty ' - 
Who fav'd thy father with a friendly part? 

| Lawleſs he ravag'd with his martial pow'rs 

The Taphian pyrates on Theſprotia's ſhores; 445 
Enrag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 

Uyſſes fav'd him from th' avenger's hand. 


form their council within it, or 7,45. Al, eee. And 
as for the wall intercepting the view of the ſuitors, this 
is merely conjecture; and it is more rational to imagine 
that the court-yard was open ſeaward, that ſo beautiful 
a proſpect as the ocean might not be ſhut up from the 
palace of a king, or at leaſt, the palace might ſtand upon 
ſuch an eminence as to command the ocean. 

Y. 447. — fin th avenger's band.] This whole 
paſſage is thus underſtood by Euſtathius; By 3 de- 
#:iaas Homer means the Ithacans ; and he likewiſe af- 


O prac 


firms . 
ſes we 
this ſe: 
ſtood 
and b. 
father 
ſabmi 
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And would thou: evil for; bis good repay? 
His bed diſhonout, and his houſe. betmy? 
AMi& his, queen? and with 2-murd'rous hand 4 
Deſtroy big- heir: hit ceaſe; tis I command. 

Far hence thoſe fears, (Eurymachus, reply d) 
0 dent bid thy ſoul conſide. 


firms that the people who demanded vengeance of Ulyf-- 

ſes were allo the Ithacans. It is not here tranſlated in: 
this ſenſe, the conſtruction rather requires it to be under - 

ſtood of the Theſprotians, who: wore: allies: of Ulyſles,. 
and by virtue of that alliance demanded: Eupithes, the 

father of Antinous, out of the hands of Ulyſſes. But F 
ſubmit to the reader's judgment. 


V. 449. His bed diſbanaur, and: his. houſe: betray? 


Aſlict his queen! etc.] 
It is obſervable that Penelope in the compaſs of two 


lies recites four heads of her complaint; ſuch contra 
Rions of thought and expreſſion being natural to perſons. 
in anger, as Euſtathius obſerves-; ſhe ſpeaks with heat, 
and conſequently (tarts: from thought to thought with: 
precipitation. The whole ſpeech is animated with a ge 
nerous reſentment; and ſhe concludes at once like a mo- 
ther and a queen; like a mother, with aſſection for Te- 


lemachus; and like a queen with authority, rauen 
xt. 


V. 4685 — — led J This whole 
diſcourſe of Eurymachas:is to be underſtood by the way 
of contrariety: there is an obvious-and. a. latent inter- 
pretation; for inſtance, when he ſays, 


His blood in vangeance-ſmokes upon my ſpear: 
it obviouſly means · the blood. of the perſon who offers 


violence to Telemachvsy bat it may Itkewiſe mean the 
blood of Telemachus, and the conſtruction admits both 


interpretations ;-Thus alſo when he ſays, that no perſow: 
22 
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Breathes there a man who dares that heroe ſlay, 
While I behold the golden light of day? 455 
No: by the righteous pow'rs of heav'n I ſwear, | 
His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 
Ulyſſes, when my infant days I led, | 
With wine ſuffic'd me, and with dainties fed: 
My gen'rous ſoul abhors th' ungrateful part, 
And my friend's fon lives deareſt to my heart. 
Then fear no mortal arm: If heav'n deſtroy, 
We muſt reſign; for man is born to die. 
| Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir d: 
Then ſorrowing, with ſad ſtep the queen retir d, 465 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord; 
Nor ceas d, till Pallas bid ber ſorrows ly, _ 
And in ſoft ſlumber ſeal'd her flowing eye. 


460 


ſhall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he is alive, he 


means that he * it bimſelf: and laſtly, when he 


adds, 
Den ſear na mortal arm: if heav'n 2 v. 

We nuſt reſign; for man is born to die 
the apparent fignification is, that T<lemachws has oeca- 
fion only to fear a natural death; but he means if the 
oracle of Jupiter commands them to deſtroy Telemachus, 
that then the ſuitors will take away his life. He alludes 
to the foregoing ſpeech of Amphinomus : 

Conſult we firſt th all. ſeeing pow'rs above, 

Aud the ſure cracles of righteous Jobe. 

Ff they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies ; 

If they forbid, I war nat with the ties. Euſtathius. 
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And now Eumeus, at the ev'ning hour, 470 
Came late-returning to his ſylvan bow'r. | 
Ulyſſes and his ſon had dreſt with art 
A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part. 

Holy repaſt! That-inſtant from the ſkies 

The martial Goddeſs to Ulyſſes flies : 475 
She waves her golden wand, and reaſſumes 
From ev'ry feature every grace that blooms ; 

At once his veſtures change; at once ſhe ſheds 

Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 

Leſt to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 480 
Unable to contain thi unruly joy. 

When near hedrew ; the prince breaks forth; proclaim 
What tydings, friend? what ſpeaks the voice of fame? 
Say, if the ſuitors meaſure back the main, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain ? 485 
| Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 

Eſcap'd my care : where lawleſs ſuitors ſway, 

Thy mandate born, my ſoul diſdain'd to ſtay. 

But from th'Hermean height I caſt a view, 490 

Where to the port a bark high bounding flew; 


y. 490. From th Hermean height ] Tt would 
be ſuperfluous to tranſlate all the various interpretations 
of this paſſage; it will be ſufficiently intelligible to the 
reader, if he looks upon it only to imply that there was 
an hill in Ithaca called the Hermzan hill, either becauſe 
there was a temple, ſtatue, or altar of Mercury upon it; 


and ſo called from that deity. 
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Hee freight a ſhining hand; with martial air 
Each pois'd his ſhield, and each; advanc'd. his ſpear; 


Tt has been written that Mercury being the meln 
ger of the God, in his frequent journeys eltared the- 
roads, and when he found any ſtones, he threw them in 
an heap out of the way, and. theſe heaps were called: 


pai, or Mercuries, The circuniſtance of his clearing 


the roads is ſomewhat odd, but why might» not Mercu- | 


ry as well as Trivia preſide over them, and have his ir 
mages erected in public ways, becauſe he was ſupp ofed; 
to frequent them as the meſſenger of the Gods? 


This book takes up no more time than the ſpace of 
the-thirty eighth day; for Telemachus reactiestle-lodpe- 
of Eumzvs in the morning, a little after; he diſpatches: 
Eumæus to Penelope, who returns in the evening af the 
fame day. The book in general is very beautiful in the 
original; the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus:is-par-- 


ticularly tender-and affecting: It has ſome e ae 


with that of Joſeph's diſcovery of himſelf to his brethren, 
and it may not perhaps be diſagreeable to ſee how two 


fuch anthors deſcribe the ſame paſſion. I an Nſeph, [ 
am your brother. Joſeph. 


[ am Ulyſſes, I, my.ſon!' am he! 

ond he wept. aloud, and be fall an Mie brot hen ameci and aue: 
He uept abundant, and he: wept- alaud. 

But it muſt be owned; that Homer falls infinitely Mens 


of Moſes: he muſt be a very wicked man, that can read 
the hiſtory of Joſeph without the utmoſt touches of com- 
paſſion and tranſport. There is a majeſtic ſimplicity i in 
the whole relation, and ſuch an affecting portrait of ha- 
man nature, that it overwhelms us with viciſſitudes of 
joy and ſorrow. This is. a pregnant inſtance how much 
the beſt of Heathen writers is inferior to the divine hi- 
ſtorian upon a parallel ſubject, where the two authors- 
endeavour to move the ſofter paſſions. The ſame. may 
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And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 

Th' eluded ſuitors ſtem the wat'ry way. 498 
The prince, well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 

Steals on his fire a glance, and ſecret ſmiles. 

And now a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled: 

Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, 500 

And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 


with equal truth be faid in reſpect to ſublimity ; not on- 
ly in the inſtance produced by Longinus, viz. Let there 
be light, and there was light :. Let the earth be made, and 
the earth was made : but in general, in the more elevated 
parts of ſcripture, and particularly the whole book of 
Job; which, with regard both to ſublimity of thought, 
and morality, exceeds beyond all compariſon the molt 
noble parts of Homer, | 
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BOOK XVII. 


T E ann MENT. 


Telemachut, returning to the city, relates to Paule # the 
fum of Bis travels. Ulyſſes is conducted by Eumaus to 
the palace, where his old dog Argus athnowleges his 
maſter, after an abſence of twenty years, and dies with 
joy. Eumaus returns into the country, and Ulyſſes re- 
"mains among the ſuitors, whoſe behaviour is deſcribed. 


8 as. Aurora, daughter of the dawn, | 
Sprinkled with roſeate light the dewy lawn; 
In haſte the prince aroſe, prepat d to part; 
His hand impatient graſps the pointed dart; 
Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, 8 
And thus he greets the maſter of the fwine. 
My friend adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice; 
I haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 
And end her tears, her ſorrows, and her ſighs. 


V. 8. [haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes.] There 
are two reaſons for the return of Telemachus ; one, the 
duty a ſon owes to a mother; the other, to find an op- 
portunity to put in execution the deſigns concerted with 
Ulyfles : the poet therefore ſhifts the ſcene from the lodge 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed; 10 
This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead; 

By public bounty let him there be fed, 

And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread. 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 

My will may covet, but my pow'r denies, 15 


to the palace. Telemachus takes not Ulyſſes along with 
him, for fear he ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion in the ſuitors, that 
a perſon in a beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to 
obtain the familiarity of a king's ſon, and this might be 
an occaſion of a diſcovery ; whereas when Ulyſles after- 
wards appears amongſt the ſuitors, he is thought to be 
an entire ſtranger to Telemachus, which prevents all jea- 
louſy, and gives them an oportunity to carry on their 
meaſures without any particular obſervation. Beſides, 
Eumzus is (till to be kept in ignorance concerning the 
perſon of Ulyſſes. Telemachus therefore gives him a 
plauſible reaſon for his return; namely, that his mother 
may no longer be in pain for his ſafety : this likewiſe ex- 
cellently contributes to deceive Eumzus. Now as the 
preſence of Ulyſſes in the palace is abſolutely neceſſary 
to bring about the ſuitors deſtruction, Telemachus or- 
ders Eumæus to conduct him thither, and by this method 
he comes as the friend and gueſt of Eumæus, not of Te- 


lemachus: moreover, this inj unction was neceſſary: Eu- 


mzus was a perſon of ſuch generoſity, that he would have 
thought himſelf obliged to detain his gueſt under his own 
care and inſpection: nay, before he guides him towards 
the palace, in the ſequel of this book, he tells Ulyſſes he 
does it ſolely in compliance with the order of Telema- 
chus, and acts contrary to his own inclinations. 
V. 14. To wipe the tears from all aſticte eyes 
M will may covet, but ny pow'r denies. ] 
This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus 


had made it before he knew Ulyſſes; for no circumſtance | 


could 
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If this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, | 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: 
The very truth I undiſguis'd declare: 
For what ſo eaſy as to be ſincere ? 

To this Ulyſſes. What the prince requires 20 


_ Of ſwift removal, ſeconds my deſires. 


To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely field. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands, 


Or ſtoop to taſks a rural lord demands. 25 


Adieu! but ſince this ragged garb can bear 

So ill, th*'inclemencies of morning air, | 

A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay ; 

My ſteps Eumzus ſhall to town convey,. 

With riper beams when Phœbus warms the day. 9 30 
Thus he: nor ought Telemachus reply'd, 

But left the manſion with a lofty ſtride: « 

Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, 

Revolving deep the ſuitors' ſudden fate. 


could juſtify him for uſing any diſregard toward the poor 
and ſtranger, according to the ſtrict notions, and the 
ſanctity, of the laws of hoſpitality amongſt the antients: 
but as the caſe ſtands we are not the leaſt ſhocked at the 
words of Telemachus ; we know the reaſon why he thus 
ſpeaks; it is to conceal Ulyſſes. He is fo far from ſhew · 
ing any particular regard to him, that he treats him with 
a ſeverity in ſome degree contrary to the laws of hol- 
pitality ; by adding, that if he complains of this hard 
uſage, the complaint will not redreſs but encreaſe his 
calamity, 
Vor. III. R 
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Arriving now before th' imperial hall, 35 
He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall ; 

Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds ; 

The marble pavement with his ſtep reſounds : 

His eye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea fpreads 

With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds : 40 
She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 

And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace, 

All crouded round the family appears, 

With wild entrancement, and ecſtatic tears. 

Swift from above deſcends the royal fair ; 45 
(Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air) 


v. 46. Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air.] 
This deſcription preſents us with a noble idea of the 
beauty and chaſtity of Penelope; her perſon reſembles 
Venus, but Venus with the modeſt air of Diana. Diony- 
ſius Halicarn. takes notice of the beauty and ſoftneſs of 
theſe two verſes. 


„H 3" lev E FaAdαEBm̊ Tepipper TInverorece 
*AprTifetdt if, & Is xpuon Appodiry, 


When Homer (remarks that author) paints a beautiful 
face, or an engaging object, he chuſes the ſofteſt vowels, 
and moſt ſmooth and flowing ſemivowels: he never clogs 
the pronounciation with rough ſounds, and a colliſion 
of untunable conſonants, but every ſyllable, every letter 
conſpires to exhibit the beauty of the object he endea· 
vours to repreſent : there are no leſs than three and thir- 
ty vowels in two lines, and no more than twenty nine 
conſonants, which makes the verſes flow By with an 
agreeable ſmoothneſs and harmon Y- 


I. 
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Hangs o'er her ſon; in his embraces dies; 

Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes: 

Few words ſhe ſpoke, tho much ſhe had to ſay, 30 

And ſcarce thoſe few, ſor tears, could force their way. 
Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd-for joy! 

Has heav'n from Pylos brought my lovely boy? 

So ſnatch'd from all our cares! Tell, haſt thou known 

Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 55 
Oh deareſt, molt rever'd of womankind ! 

Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 

(Reply'd the prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 

From death and treaſon to thy arms reſtor d. 5 

Go bathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs; 60 

With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal pow'rs; | 

To ev'ry God vow hecatombs to bleed, 

And call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 


Penglope, we ſee, embraces her fon with the utmoſt 
affection: King the lip was not in faſhion. in the days 
of Homer; No one (remarks the biſhop) ever &ifes the lip 
or mouth, Penelope here kiſſes her ſon's eyes, and his 
head; that is, his cheek, or perhaps forehead : and Eu- 
mzus, in the preceding book, embraces the hands, eyes, 
and head of Telemachus. But for the comfort of the 
ladies, I rejoice to obſerve that all theſe were ceremoni- 
ous kiſſes from a mother to a ſon, or from an inferior to 
a ſuperior : this therefore is no argument that lovers thus 
embraced, nor ought it to be brought as a reaſon why 
the preſent manner of ſalutation ſhould be abrogated. 
Madam Dacier has been ſo tender as to keep it a fecret 
from the men, that there ever was a time in which the 
modern method of kiſſing was not in faſhion; ſhe high- 
ly deſerves their thanks and gratitude for it. 

R 2 
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While to th' aſſembled council I repair; 
A ſtranger ſent by heav'n attends me there; 65 
My new-accepted gueſt I haſte to find, 
Now to Piræus' honour'd charge conſign'd. 

The matron heard, nor- was his word in vain. 
She bath'd ; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 
To ev'ry God vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 70 
And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm' d with his lance the prince then paſt the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard, await: 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves: | 
The gazing croud admires him as he moves, 75 


V. 65. A ſtranger ſent by heav's attends me there.] 
There is a vein of ſincere piety that runs through the 
words and actions of Telemachus: he has no ſooner de- 
livered his mother from her uneaſy apprehenſions con- 
cerning his ſafety, but he proceeds to another act of vir- 
tue toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken into his 
protection: he performs his duty towards men and to- 
wards the Gods. It is by his direction that Penelope of- 
fers up her devotions for ſucceſs, and thanks for his re- 
turn. It is he who preſcribes the manner of it; name- 
Iy, by-waſhing the hands, in token of the purity of mind 
required by thoſe who ſupplicate the deities; and by put- 
ting on clean garments, to ſhew the reverence and re- 
gard with which their ſouls ought to be poſſeſt when they 
appear before the Gods. I am not ſenfible that the Jaft 
ceremony is often mentioned in other parts of Homer; 
yet I doubt not but it was practiſed upon all religious ſo- 
lemnities. The moral of the whole is, that piety is a 
ſure way to victory: Telemachus appears every where a 
good man, and for this reaſon he becomes at laſt an hap- 
py one; and his calamities contribute to his glory. 
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Him, gath'ring round, the haughty ſuitors greet 

With ſemblance fair, but inward deep deceit. 

Their falſe addreſſes gen rous he deny d, 

Paſt on, and fate by faithful Mentor's fade; 

With Antipbus, and Halitherſes ſage, 20 
(His father's counſellors, rever'd for age.) 

Of his own fortunes, and Ulyſſes' fame, 

Much aſk'd the ſeniors; till Pirzus came. 

The ſtranger-gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind; 

Whom when Telemachus beheld, be join'd. 85 
He, (when Pirzus aſk'd for flaves to bring 

The gifts and treaſures of the Spartan king) 

Thus thoughtful anſwer'd: Thoſe we ſhall not move, 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of Jove: 

We know not yet the full event of all: 90 
Stabd'd in his palace if your prince muſt fall, 


Us, and our houſe if treaſon muſt o'erthrow, 


Better a friend poſſeſs them, than a foe: 
If death to theſe, and vengeance heav'n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 95 
Till then, retain the gifts.——-The heroe faid;. 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led.. 
Then diſ-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought, 
With unguents ſmooth, of poliſht marble wrought; 
Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 100 
Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 
Then o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw,. 
And. freſh from bathing, to their ſeats withdrew. 
R F 
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The golden ew'r a nymph attendant brings, 

Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſprings; 105 

With copious ſtreams that golden ew'r ſupplies 

A filver laver of capacious fize. 

They waſh: the table, in fair order fpread, 

Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread. 

Full oppoſite, before the folding gate, 110 

The penſive mother fits in humble ſtate; 

Lowly ſhe fate, and with dejeRed view 

The fleecy. threads her ivory fingers drew. 

The prince and ſtranger ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 

Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 115 
When thus the queen. My ſon! my only friend ! 

say, to my mournful couch. ſhall I aſcend? 


— 


y. 117. Say, ts my mournful couch, ete.] Penelope 
had requeſted Telemachus to give her an account of his 
voyage to Pyle, and of what he had heard concerning 
Ulyſſes. He there waved the difcourſe, becauſe the queen 
was in public with her female attendants : by this con- 
duct the poet ſuſtains both. their characters; Penelope 


is impatient to hear of Ulyſſes, and this agrees with the 


affection of a tender wife; but the diſcovery being un- 
feaſonable, Telemachus forbears to ſatisfy her curioſity ; 
in which he acts like a wiſe man. Here (obſerves Eu- 
ſtathius) ſhe gently reproaches him for not ſatisfying her 
impatience concerning her huſband; ſhe inſinuates that 
it is a piece of cruelty to permit her ſtill to grieve, when 
it is in his power to give her comfort; and this induces 
him to gratify her deſires. It ought to be obſerved, that 
Homer chuſes a proper time for this relation; it was ne- 
cefſary that the ſuitors ſhould be ignorant of the ſtory. 
of Ulyſſes; Telemacl us therefore makes it when. they 
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(The couch deſerted now a length of years; | 
The couch, for ever water'd with my tears) 

Say wilt thon not (ere yet the ſuitor-crew 120 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a-new) 

Say wilt thou not the leaſt account afford? 

The leaſt glad tydings of my abſent Lord? 

To her the youth. We reach'd the Pylian plains, 
Where Neſtor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns. 125 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 

Kind to Ulyſſes' race as to his own ; 

No father, with a fonder graſp of joy, 

Strains to his boſom his long-abſent boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Ulyſſes breathe; 130 
Or glide a ſpectre in the re alms beneath; 

For farther ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tranſport 

My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court. 

There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms 

(So heav'n decreed) ingag'd the great in arms. 133 


are withdrawn to their ſports, and when none were pre- 
ſent but friends, 
V. 134. There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms 
(So heav'n decreed) etc. 
Euſtathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Te- 
lemachus with reſpect to Helen: She had received him 
courteouſly, and he teſtifies his gratitude, by aſcribing 
the calamities ſhe drew upon her country to the decree of 
heaven, not to her immodeſty : this is particularly decent 
in the mouth of Telemachus, becauſe he is now acquaint- 
ed with his father's return; otherwiſe he could not have 
mentioned her name but to her diſhonour, who had been 
the occaſion of bis death. 
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My canſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd ; 
And ſtill his words live perfe&t in my mind. 

Heay'ns ! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent heroe's nuptial joys prophane ! 
So with ber young, amid the woodland ſhades, 140 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal Jair her tender fawns, 
And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns; 
Mean - time returning, with remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch ſavage trends the panting prey: 145 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulyſſes re · aſſert bis claim. 
O Jove! ſupreme! whom men and Gods revere; 
And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rowling ſphere ! 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid 150 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! 
Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 


y. 138. Hear ut, would a foft, ingloriaus, daſfiard 
train, etc.] Thele verſes are repeated from the fourth 
Odyſſey; and are not without a good effect; they can- 
not fail of comforting Penelope, by aſſuring her that 
Ulyſſes is alive, and reſtrained by Calypſo involuntari- 
ly; they give her hopes of his return, and the ſatisſacti- 
on of hearing his glory from the mouth of Menelaus. 
The conciſeneſs of Telemachus is likewiſe remarkable ; 
he re-capitulates in thirty eight lines the ſubject of al- 
moſt three books, the third, the fourth and fifth ; he ſe- 
lects every circumſtince that can pleaſe Penelope, and 
drops thoſe that would give her pain. 


II. 
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His proweſs Philomelides confeſt, 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſt : 155 
Then ſoon th” invaders of his bed, and throne, 

Their love preſumptuous ſhall by death atone. 


Now what you queſtion of my antient friend, 


With truth I anſwer; thou the truth attend. 

Learn what I heard the * ſea-born ſeer relate, 160 
Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. | 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 

The fad ſurvivor of his num rous train, 

Ulyſſes lies ; detain'd by magic charms, 

And preſt unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 165 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way—— 

This told Atrides, and he told no more. 

Thence ſaſe 1 voyag'd to my native ſhore. 

He ceas'd; nor made the penſive queen reply, 170 
But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. | 
When Theoclymenus the ſeer began: 

Oh ſuff ring conſort of the ſuff ring man 


Proteus. 

V. 172. When Theoclymenus the ſcer began, etc.] It 
is with great judgment that the poet here introduces 
Theoclymenus ; he is a perſon that has no direct rela- 
tion to the ſtory of the Odyſſey, yet becauſe he appears 
accidentally in it, Homer unites him very artificially with 
it, that he may not appear to no purpoſe, and as an uſe- 
leſs ornament, He here ſpeaks as an Augur, and what 
he utters contributes to the perſeverance of Penelope in 
reſiſting the addreſſes of the ſuitors, by aſſuring her of 
the return of Ulyſſes; and conſequently in ſome degree 
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What human knowlege could, thoſe kings might tell; 
But I the ſecrets of high heav 'n reveal. 175 
Before the firſt of Gods be this declar'd, 

Before the board whoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd ; 
Witneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all 

This houſe holds ſacred in her ample wall! 

Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay d 180 
At reſt, or wand' ring in his country's ſhade, 

Their guilty deeds, in bearing, and in view 

Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. 

Of this ſure auguries the Gods beſtow d, 

When firſt our veſſel anchor d in your road. 185 


Theoclymenus promotes the principal action. But it 
may be faid, if it was neceſſary that Penelope ſhould be 
informed of his return, why does not Telemachus aſſure 
her of it, who was ſully acquainted with the truth? The 
anſwer is, that Penelope is not to be fully informed, but 
only encouraged by a general hope: Tbeoclymenus ſpegks 
from his art, which mày poſhbly be liable to error; Wt 
Telemachus mult have ſpoken from knowlege, which 
would have been contrary to the injunctions of Ulyſles, 
and might have proved fatal by an unſeaſonable diſco- 
very: it was therefore judicious in the poet to put the 
aſſurance of the return of Ulyſſes into the mouth of 
Theoclymenus, and not of Telemachus. | 
There is an expreſſion in this ſpeech, which in the 
Greek is remarkable; literally it is to be rendered, Uly/- 
fes is now ſitting or creeping in Ithaca, d une & tprov; that 
is, Ulyſſes is returned and concealed ; it is taken from 
the poſlure of a perſon in the act of endeavouring to 
hide himſelf: he fits down or creeps upon the ground. 
Euſtathius explains it by XPUpH, xc M KAT gplor Babifor. 
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Succeed thoſe omens, heav'n! (the queen rejoin'd) 
So ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateful mind; 
And ey'ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus commun'd they: while in the marble court 190 
(Scene of their inſolence) the lords reſort; 
Athwart the ſpacious fquare each tries his art 
To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. 

Now did the hour of ſweet repaſt arrive, 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 195 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, 
And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt) 


V. 192. each tries his art. 


To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile durt.] 


- Fuſtathius remarks, that though the ſuitors were aban- 


doned to luxury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exer- 
ciſe themſelves in laudable ſports: they toſs the quoit, 
or throw the javelin, which are both heroic diverſions, 
and form the body into ſtrength and activity. This is 
owing to the virtue of the age, not the perſons: ſuch 
ſports were faſhionable, and therefore uſed by the ſuitors, _ 
and not becauſe they were heroic. However they may 
inſtra& us never to give ourſelves up to idleneſs and 
inaction; but to make our very diverſions ſubſervient to 
nobler views, and turn a pleaſure into a virtue, 

V. 196. Medon the herald, one who pleas'd them beſt.] 
We may obſerve that the character of Medon is very 
particular; he ĩs at the ſame time a favourite of the ſui- 
tors, and' Telemachus, perſons entirely oppoſite in their 
intereſts. It ſeldom happens that any man can pleaſe 
two parties, without acting an inſincere part: Atticus 
was indeed equally acceptable to the two factions of Cæ- 
ſar and Pompey, but it was becauſe he ſeemed neutral, 
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To bid the banquet interrupts their play, 
Swift to the hall they haſte ; aſide they lay 
Their garments, and ſuccinct, the victims ſlay. ) 200 
Then ſheep and goats and briſtly porkers bled, 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread... 
While thus the copious banquet they provide; 
Along the road converſing ſide by fide, 
Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain : 205 
When thus Eumæus, gen'rous and humane. 
To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, 
Now let us ſpeed ; my friend, no more my gueſt! 
Yet like myſelf I wiſh'd thee here preferr'd, 
Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. 210 


and ated as if they were both his friends; or rather he 
was a man of ſuch eminent virtues, that they eſteemed 
it an honour to haye him thought their friend. Homer 
every where repreſents Medon as a perſon of integrity; 
he is artful, but not criminal: no doubt but he made all 
compliances, that conſiſted with probity, with the' ſui- 
tors diſpoſitions; by this method he ſaved Penelope more 
effectually than if he had ſhewed a more rigid virtue. 

He made himſelf maſter of their hearts by an inſinuat - 


ing behaviour, and was a ſpy upon their actions. Euſta- - 


thius compares him to a buſkin that fits both legs, ., 
Tis Kibopvoc ; he ſeems to have been an Anti-Cato, and 
practiſed a virtuous gaiety. 

V. 210. Guard of the floct, or keeper of the herd.] Such 
little traits as theſe are very delightful; for the reader 
knowing that the perſon to whom this offer is made, 
is Ulyſſes, cannot fail of being diverted to ſee the honeſt 
and loyal Eumzus promiſing to make his maſter and 
king the Keeper of his herds or ſtalls, g; and this 
is offered as a piece of good fortune or dignity. 


But 


205 
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But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath I fear; 
The wrath of princes ever is ſevere, 
Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Phœbus are diſplay'd, 
Or ere brown ev'ning ſpreads her chilly ſhade. _) 215 
Juſt thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) 
And ſuch as ſuits the dictate of my mind. 
Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to ſtay 
My feeble ſtep, fince rugged is the way. 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then, the ſcrip he flung, 220 
Wide patch'd, and faſten'd by a twiſted thong: 
A ſtaff Eumæus gave. Along the way 
Chearly they fare: behind, the keepers ſtay ; 
Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) 
Supply his abſence, and attend the herd. 225 


V. 215. Ere ev'ning ſpreads her chilly ade. 
Euſtathius gathers from theſe words, that the time of 
the action of the Odyſſey was in the end of autumn, or 
beginning of winter, when the mornings and evenings 
are cold: thus Ulyſſes, in the beginning of this book, 
makes the coldneſs of the morning an excuſe for not go- 
ing with Telemachus; his rags being but an ill defenſe a- 
gainſt it: and here Eumæus mentions the coldneſs of the 
evening, as a teaſon why they ſhould begin their jour- 
ney in the heat of the day; ſo that it was now probably 
about ten of the clock, and they arrive at Ithaca at noon: 
from hence we may conjeQure, that the lodge of Eu- 
mæus was five or {ix miles from the city; that is, about 
a two hours walk. 

V. 224. Theſe with their watchful dag. —— ] Tt 


is certain that if theſe little particulars had been omitted, 


there would have been no chaſm in the connection; wy 
Vor. III. 8 
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And now his city ſtrikes the monarch's eyes, 

Alas! how chang'd! a man of miſeries; 

Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 

In rags diſhoneſt flutt'ring with the air! 

Now paſs d the rugged road, they journey down 230 
The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, 

Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 

A limpid fount; that, ſpread in parting rills, 

Its current thence to ſerve the city brings: 

An uſeful work ! adorn'd by antient kings. 235 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor there 

In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz d their care, 


then does Homer inſert ſuch circumſtances unneceſſari- 
ly, which it mult be allowed are of no importance, and 
add nothing to the perfection of the ſtory ? nay, they 
are ſuch as may be thought trivial, and unworthy the 
dignity of epic poetry. But, as Dacier very well obſerves, 
they area kind of painting: Were a painter to draw this 
ſubject, he would undoubtedly inſert into the piece theſe 
herdſmen and dogs after the manner of Homer; they are 
natural ornaments, and conſequently are no diſgrace ei- 
- ther to the poet or the painter, 

It is obſervable that Homer gives us an exact draught 
of the country; he ſets before us, as in a picture, the 
aty, the circular grove of poplars adjacent, the fountain 
falling from a rock, and the altar ſacred to the nymphs, 
erected on the point of it. We are as it were tranſport- 
ed into Ithaca, and travel with Ulyſſes and Eumæus: 
Homer verifies the obſervation of Horace above all poets; 
namely, that poetry is painting, 

V. 236. Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor ] Public bene- 
factions demand public honours and acknowlegements; 
lor this reaſon Homer makes an honourable mention of 


theſe three brothers. Ithaca was a ſmall iſland, and de · 
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In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 
And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove; 
Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 240 
Drink the cool ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter d to the nymphs, is ſeen 
A moſſy altar, deep embower'd in green; 
Where conſtant vows by travellers are pay'd, 
And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade. 2245 
Here with his goats, (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Meltanthins came; 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look. 
He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 
The good old proverb how this pair fulfill! 250 
One rogue is uſher to another till. 
Heav'n with a ſecret principle indu'd 
Mankind, to ſeek their own ſimilitude. 
Where goes the ſwine-herd with that ill-look'd gueſt ? 
That giant-glutton, dreadful at a feaſt ! 255 
Full many a poſt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 
From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn; 
To no brave prize aſpir d the worthleſs ſwain, 
Twas but for ſcraps he aſk'd, and alk'd in vain. 


ſtitute of plenty of freſh water; this fountain therefore 
was a public good to the whole region about it; and has 
given immortality to the authors of it. They were the 
ſons of Pterelaus (as Euſtathius informs us ;) Ithacus gave 
name to the country, Neritus to a mountain, and Po- 
lyctor to a place called Polyctorium. 
V. 258. To no brave prize aſpir*d the worthleſs fwain, 
Tat but for he aſt d, and aſd in vain. ] 
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To beg, than work, he better underſtands; 260 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 


Dacier is very ſingular in her interpretation of this paſ- 
fage: She imagines it has a reference to the games pra- 
Aiſed amongſt the ſuitors, and to the rewards of the vi- 
ors, which were uſually tripods and beautiful captives, 
* Thinkeſt thou (ſays Melanthius) that this beggar will 
obtain the victory in our ſports, and that they will 
give him, as the reward of his valour, ſome beautiful 
« ſlave, or ſome precious tripod ?” But in Homer there 
is nothing that gives the leaſt countenance to this ex- 
plication : he thus literally ſpeaks : This fellow by going 
from door to door will meet with correction, while he begs 


meanly for a few ſcraps, not for things of price, ſuch as @ 


captive or tripod, Euſtathius explains it as ſpoken in 
contempt of Ulyſſes; that he appears to be ſuch a vile 
perſon, as to have no ambition or hope to expect any 
thing better than a few ſcraps, nor to aſpire to the re- 
wards of nobler ſtrangers, ſuch as captives or tripods, 
Auen, ſays the ſame author, are the minuteſt crumbs of 
bread, h BL 4vui. I am perſuaded, that the read- 
er will ſubſcribe to the judgment of Euſtathius, if he con · 
ſiders the conſtruction, and that drag and xifrrag are go- 
verned by ar as effectually as dx5xvs, and therefore 
| mult refer to the ſame act of begging, not of claiming by 
victory in the games; ar is not a word that can here 
expreſs a reward, but only a charity: beſides, would it 
not be abſurd to ſay that a beggar goes from door to door 
aſking alms, and not rewards beſtowed upon victors in 
public exerciſes ? the words r9xa50: pxigos make the ſenſe 
general, they denote the life of a beggar, which is to go 
from door to door, and conſequently they ought not to 
be confined folely to the ſuitors, and if not, they can 
have no reference to any games, or to any rewards be- 
towed upon ſuch occaſions, Belides, it is ſcarce to be 


conceived that Melanthius could think this beggar ca- 


1 
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For any office could the ſlave be good, 
To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food ; 
H any labour thoſe big joints could learn, 
Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn, 265 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 
Is all, by which that graceleſs maw is fed. 
Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon walls, I propheſy thy fare: 
Dearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread 270 
With many a footſtool thund'ring at thy head. 
He thus: nor inſolent of word alone, 
Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his king unknown; 
Spurn'd; but not mov'd: He, like a pillar ſtood, 
Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 275 
Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 


Or greet the pavement with his worthleſs head.. 


pable of being admitted into the company, mnck Neſs in- 
to the diverſions of the ſuitors, who were all perſons of 
high birth and ſtation. It is true, Ib. 21, Ulyſſes is per- 
mitted to try the bow, but this is through the peculiar 
grace of Telemachus, who knew the beggar to be Ulyſ-- 
ſes ; and entirely contrary to their injunctions. 

From this paſſage we may correct an error in Heſy- 
chins ; doi (ſays he) are ue A. p,: the ſen- 
tence is evidently maimed, for Heſychius undoubtedly 
thus wrote it, dopig yuvaixis Ai y 61 a1, for thus (adds he); 
Homer uſes it: 


r aopas vt abr. g. 


that is (Gays Heſychius) d yvrairas dd rpizod as. referring 
to this verſe of the Odyſley. 
S 3 
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Short was that doubt;-to quell his rage inur d, 

The heroe ſtood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur d. 

But hateful of the uretch, Eumæus heav d 280 


His hands obteſting, and this pray'r conceiv'd. 


Daughters of Jove! who from th'ztherial bow'rs 
Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flow'rs ! 
Nymphs of this fountain! to whoſe ſacred names 

Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 285 
To whom Ulyſſes' piety preferr'd 


The yearly firſtlings of his flock, and herd; 


. 279. The herce ſtood ſelf-conguer'd, and endur'd. 
Homer excellently ſuſtains the character of Ulyſſes; he 
is a man of patience, and maſter of all his paſſions; he 
is here miſuſed by one of his own ſervants, yet is ſo far 
from returning the injury, that he ſtifles the ſenſe of it, 
without ſpeaking one word: It is true he is deſcribed as 
having a conflict in his ſoul; but this is no derogation 
to his character: not to feel like a man, is inſenſibility, 
not virtue; but to repreſs the emotions of the heart, and 
keep them within the bounds of moderation, this argues 
wiſdom, and turns an injury into a virtue and glory. 
There is an excellent contraſt between the benevolent 
Eumzus, and the inſolent Melanthius. Eumæus reſents 


the outrage of Melanthius more than Ulyſſes; he is moved 
with indignation, but how does he expreſs it? not by 


railing, but by an appeal to heaven in a prayer: a con- 
duct worthy to be imitated in more enlightened ages. 
The word &4yaaia; here bears a peculiar ſignification; it 
does not imply voluptuonſneſs as uſually, but pride, and 
means that Ulyſſes would ſpoil his haughty airs, if he 


ſhould ever return: this interpretation agrees with what 


follows, where Eumæus reproaches him for deſpiſing his 


rural charge, and aſpiring to politeneſs, or as we expreſs 
it, to be a man of the town. 


— 


„ 
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Succeed my wiſh ; your votary reſtore: 

Oh be ſome God his convoy to our ſhore! | 

Due pains ſhall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, ago 

And humble all his airs of inſolence, 

Who proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at large, 

Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 
What mutters he? (Melanthius ſharp rejoins) 

This-crafty miſcreant big with dark deſigns ? 295 

The day ſhall come; nay, tis already near, 

When, ſlave! to ſell thee at a price too dear, 

Muſt be my cam; and hence tranſport thee o'er, 

(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 

Oh! that as ſurely great Apollo's dart, 300 


Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 


Of the proud ſon; as that we ſtand this hour 
In laſting ſafety from the father's pow'r. 

So ſpoke the wretch ; but ſhunning farther fray, 
Turn'd his proud ſtep, and left chem on. their Way. 305 
Strait to the feaſt- full palace he repair'd, 

Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd; 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 


v. 308. Beneath Furymachus—He took his place. —} 
We may gather from hence the truth of an obſervation 
formerly made, That Melanthius, Eumæus, etc. were 
perſons of diſtinction, and their offices poſts of honour : 
we ſee Melanthius, who had charge of the goats of U- 
lyſſes, is a companion for princes. 

The reaſon why Melanthius in particular aſſociates 
himſelf with Eurymachus is, an intrigue which chat 
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22 HOMER" ODYSSEY. Bock xv: 
Mean · time they heard, ſoft · cireling in the fy, 310 
Sweet airs aſcend, and heay'nly minſtrelſy; 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain:) 
Ulyſſes hark'ned, then addreſt the fwain. 
Well may this palace admiration claim, 
Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame 315 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands : 
High walls and battlements the courts incloſe, 
And the ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of foes. 
Far other cares its dwellers now employ 320 
The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy : 
F fee the ſmokes of ſacrifice aſpire, 
And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the lyre. 


prince holds with Melantho his ſiſter, as appears from 
the following book. There is a confederacy and league 
between them, and we find they all ſuffer condign pu- 
niſhment in the end of the Odyſſey. 

v. 318. High walls and battlements, ete.] We have 
here a very particular draught or plan of the palace of 
Ulyſſes; it isa kind of caſtle, at once deſigned for ſtrength 
and magnificence: this we may gather from 8riporaioo ar 
ro, Which Heſychius explains by uniprndngat, vriponvaty 
not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or forced by arms. 

Homer artfully introduces Ulyſſes ſtruck with won- 
der at the beauty of the palace; this is done to conſirm 
Eumæus in the opinion that Ulyiles is really the beggar. 
he appears to be, and a perfe ſtranger among the Itha- 
eans: thus alſo when he complains of hunger, he ſpeaks 
tie language of a beggar, as Euſtathius remarks, to per- 
ſuade Eumzus that he takes his journey to the court, 
folely out of want and hunger.. 
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Then thus Eumeus. Judge we which were beſt ; 
Amidſt yon revellers a ſudden gueſt _ A - 
Chuſe you to mingle, while behind I ſtay ? 

Or I firſt ent'ring introduce the way? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 

This is the houſe of vielence and wrong : 

Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 330 
For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 

Juſt is, oh friend! thy caution, and addreſt 

(Reply'd the chief) to no unheedful breaſt; 

The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 

Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind. 335 
The bravely-patient to no fortune yields: 

On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 

Storms have I paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 

And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to fate. 


What cannot Want? the beſt ſhe will expoſe, 340 


And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 

She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 

The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 
Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 

Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew; 345 


v. 345. Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew, etc. ] 


This whole epiſode has fallen under the ridicule of the 
critics ; monſieur Perault in particular: © The dunghill 


© before the palace (ſays that author) is more proper 


« for a peaſant than a king; and it is beneath the dig- 


© nity of poetry to deſcribe the dog Argus almoſt devour-, 


ed with vermin.” It mult be allowed, that ſuch a fa- 
miliar epiſode could not have been properly introduced 
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214 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book XVII. 
He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 

Liſts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head. 

Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 

But ah ! not fated long to pleaſe his lord ! 

To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain ; 350 
The voiee of glory call'd him o'er the main. | 
Till then in ev'ry ſylvan chace-renown'd, 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 


into the Iliad: it is writ in a nobler ſtyle, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a boldneſs of ſentiments and diction; whereas the 
Odyſley deſcends to the familiar, and is calculated more 
for common than heroic life. What Homer ſays of Ar- 
gus is very tatural, and I do not know any thing more 
beautiful or more affecting in the whole poem: I dare 
appeal to every perſon's judgment, if Argus be not as 
juſtly and properly repreſented, as the nobleſt figure in 
it. It is certain that the vermin which Homer mentions 
would debaſe our poetry, but in the Greek that very 
word is noble and ſonorous, kv i;: But how is the 
objection concerning the dunghill to be anſwered ? We 
muſt have recourſe to the ſimplicity of manners a- 
mongſt the antients, who thought nothing mean, that 
was of uſe to life. Ithaca was a barren country, full of 
rocks and mountains, and owed its fertility chiefly to cul- 
tivation, and for this reaſon ſuch circumſtantial cares 
were neceſſary. It is true ſuch a deſcription now is more 
proper for a peaſant than a king, but antiently it was no 
diſgrace for a king to perform with his own hands, what 
is now left only to peaſants. We read of a dictator taken 
from the plough, and why may not a king as well ma- 


nure his field as plough it, without receding from his 


dignity ? Virgil has put the ſame thing into a precept: 
Ne ſaturare fins pingui pudeat ſola. 
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With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. yes" * 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Un-hous'd, neglected, in the public way; 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 

He knew his lord; he knew, and ſtrove to meet, 360 
In vain he ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his cars, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 
Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 365 


V. 361. In vain he ſire, to crawl, and kiſo his feet.] 
It may ſeem that this circumſtance was inſerted caſual- 
ly, or at leaſt only to ſhew the age and infirmity of Ar- 
gus: but there is a further intent in it: If the dog had 
ran to Ulyſſes and fawned upon him, it would have raiſed 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion in Eumzus that he was not ſuch a 
ſtranger to the Ithacans as he pretended, but ſome per- 
ſon in diſguiſe ; and this might have occaſioned an un- 
ſeaſonable diſcovery, Euſtathius. 

V. 364. Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul.] 1 
confeſs myſelf touched with the tenderneſs of theſe tears 
in Ulyſſes; I would willingly think that they proceed 
from a better principle than the weakneſs of human na- 


ture, and are an inſtance of a really virtuous and com- 
paſſionate diſpoſition. 


xa d apiSanpurs dvipes. 


Good men are eaſily moved to tears: In my judgment, U- 
lyſſes appears more amiable while he weeps over his 
faithful dog, than when he drives an army of enemies 
before him: That ſhews him to be a great heroe, This 
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Stole unperceiv'd; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 
The dro” humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry'd. 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes gate? | 
His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe ; 370 
If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd ? 
Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 
And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the great, 375 


a good man. It was undoubtedly an inſtance of an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition in one of the fathers who prayed for 
the grace of tears, 


olli ſima cords 
Humano generi dare ſe natura futetur 


Qu lacrymas dedit, hac noſtri pars optima ſenſus, - 


Juv. Sat. 15. 


And Dryden, 
Each gentle mind the ſoft infection felt, 
For richeſt metals are moſt apt to melt. 


V. 374. Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 

And always cheriſt'd by their friends, the great. 

It is in the Greek de, or kings; but the word is not to 

be taken in too ſtrict a ſenſe; it implies al/ perſons of di- 
ſtinction, or binodtc ndr, like the word rex in Horace. 


Regibus hic mos. eft ubi equos mercantur. 


And reginæ in Terence (as Dacier obſerves) is uſed in 
the ſame manner, 


Eunuchum porro dixti velle te: 


Quia ſole utuntur his regine. 
Not 


ot 
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Not Argus fo, (Eamzus thus rejoin'd) 

But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, | 

Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 

Long, long fince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore ! 

Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 380 

Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; 

Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 

None 'ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 

His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 

To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 385 

Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt; 

Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt ! 

The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 


A ſleek and idle race is all their care: 


The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains? 390 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 

Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 


V. 392. ——hatevr day 
Mates man a ſlave, takes half bis worth away.) 
This is a very remarkable ſentence, and commonly found 
to be true. Longinus, in his enquiry into the decay of 
human wit, quotes it. © Servitude, be it never fo juſt- 
« ly eſtabliſhed, is a kind of priſon, wherein the ſoul 
&« ſhrinks in ſome meaſure, and diminiſhes by conſtraint : 
&« it has the ſame effect with the boxes in which dwarfs 
& are incloſed, which not only hinder the body from 
«© its growth, but make it leſs by the conſtriction. It 
« is obſervable that all the great orators flouriſhed in 
© republics; and indeed what is there that raiſes the ſouls 
« of great men more than liberty? In other governments 
Vor. III. 
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This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before: 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door : 395 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His Lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies; 
So clos'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes! 


r men commonly become, inſtead of orators, pompous 
* flatterers: a man born in ſervitude may be capable of 
© other ſciences ; but no ſlave can ever be an orator ; 
© for while the mind is depreſſed and broken by ſlavery, 
“e it will never dare to think or ſay any thing bold and 
“ noble; all the vigour evaporates, and it remains as it 
< were confined in a priſon.” Etiam fera animalia, ſi 
clauſa teneas, virtutis obliviſcuntur. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 4. 

Theſe verſes are quoted in Plato, lib. 6. de legibus, 
but ſomewhat differently from our editions. 


Heu Yap vt vou dr iptræ. zop dora frog 
Add is av J, etc. 


However this aphoriſm is to be underſtood only general- 
ly, not univerſally; Eumzus who utters it is an inſtance 
to the contrary, who retains his virtue in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection; and Plato ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, aſſerting 
that ſome ſlaves have been found of ſuch virtue as to be 
preferred to a ſon or brother ; and have often preſerved 
their maſters and their families. 

V. 399. So clor'd for ever faithful Argus eyes I] It has 
been a queſtion what occaſioned the death of Argus, at 
the inſtant he ſaw Ulyſſes ; Euſtathius imputes it to the 
Joy he felt at the iight of his maſter, But there has an- 
other objection been ſtarted againſt Homer, for aſcrib- 
ing ſolong a life as twenty years to Argus, and that dogs 
never ſurpaſs the fifteenth year; but this is an error; 
Ariſtotle affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, 
and other naturaliſts ſubſcribe to his judgment, Euſta- 
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And now Telemachus, the firſt of all, 400 
5 Obſery'd Eumæus ent' ring in the hall; 
Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dome; 
Then gave a fign, and beckon'd him to come. 
There ſtood an empty ſeat, where late was plac'd, 


In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt, 405 
(Who now was buſied carving round the board ;) 
5 Eumæus took, and plac'd it near his lord, 
rs Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 
L And the bright baſket pil'd with loaves of bread, 
- Next came Ulyſſes, lowly at the door, 410 
f A ſigure deſpicable, old, and poor, 
4 In ſqualid veſts with many a gaping rent, 
155 Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went. 
Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 
Againſt a cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight; 415 
1 (Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain) 
ace The thoughtful ſon beheld, and call'd his ſwain: 
ab- Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumæus ! bear, 
— And let yon mendicant our plenty ſhare: | 
ied . Then let him circle round the ſuitors? board; 420 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord, 
as | 
at thius tells us, that other writers agree, that ſome dogs 
the live twenty-four years. Pliny thus writes, Canes Laco- 
an- nici vivunt annis denis, ſæminæ duodenir, catera genera 
ib · quindecim annos, aliguando viginti. Madam Dacier men- 
ogs tions ſome of her own knowlege that lived twenty - three 
or years; and the tranſlator, not to fall ſhort of theſe illu- 
* ſtrious examples, has known one that died at twenty-two, 
EN 


big with puppies. 
E 
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Bold let him aſk, encourag'd thus by me; 
How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree 

His lord's command the faithful ſervant bears; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs. 425 
Bleſt be Telemachus ! in ev'ry deed 
Inſpire him, Jove! in ev'ry wiſh ſucceed! _ 


V. 423. Howill, alas ! do want and ſhame agree!] We 
are not to imagine that Homer is here recommending 
immodeſty: but to underſtand him as ſpeaking of a de- 
cent aſſurance, in oppoſition to a faulty ſhame or baſh- 
fulneſs. The verſe in the Greek is remarkable. 


"Aidas & vn. da xt Xpnuirg ardpi mwpotxly. 


A perſon of great learning has obſerved that there is a 
tautology in the three laſt words; in a beggar that wants : 

as if the very notion of a bepgar: did not imply want. 
Indeed Plato, who-cites this verſe in his Charmides, uſes 
another word inſtead of opoixiy, and inſerts Tapiiva:, He- 
ſiod likewiſe, who makes uſe of the ſame line, inſtead of 
poixly reads n Which would almoſt induce us to be · 
lieve that they thought there was a tautology in Homer, 
It has therefore been conjectured, that the word e 
ſhould be inſerted in the place of &potx1y. I am ſorry that 
the conſtruction will not allow it; that word is of the 
maſculine gender, and «yas which is of the feminine 
cannot agree with it, We may indeed ſubſtitute a. 
and then the ſenſe will be ba/b/ulne/5 is no good petition» 
er for a beggar ; but this muſt be done without autho- 
rity. We mult therefore thus underſtand Homer; Too 
much modeſty is not good for a poor man, who lives 
© by begging,” Tpeixry; and this ſolution clears the verſe 
from the tautology, for a man may be in want, and not 


be a ;deggar ; or (as. Homer expreſſes it) ee and 


yet not etxryg - 
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This ſaid, the portion from his ſon convey d 

With ſmiles receiving, on his ſcrip he lay d. 

Long as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 430 
He fed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyre. 

Soon as the ſuitors from the banquet roſe, 

Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes 


V. 433. Minerva prompts, etc.] This is a circom- 
ſtance that occurs almoſt in every book of the Odyſſey, 
and Pallas has been thought to mean no more than the 
inherent wiſdom of Ulyſſes, which guides all his actions 
upon all emergencies; it is not impoſſible but the poet 
might intend to inculcate, that the wiſdom of man is the 
gift of heaven, and a bleſſing from the Gods. But then 
is it not a derogation to Ulyſſes, to think nothing but 
what the Goddeſs dictates? and a reſtraint of human li- 
berty, to act ſolely by the impulſe of a deity ? Plutarch 
in his life of Coriolanus excellently ſolves this difficul- 
ty. © Men (obſerves that author) are ready to cenſure 
and deſpiſe the poet, as if he deſtroyed the nſe of rea- 
*« ſon, and the freedom of their choice, by continually 
&« aſcribing every ſuggeſtion of heart to the influence of 
« a Goddeſs: whereas he introduces a deity not to take 
« away the liberty of the will, but as moving it to act 
« with freedom; the deity does not work in us the in- 
« clinations, but only offers the object to our minds, 
* from whence we conceive the impulſe, and form our 
« reſolutions.” However theſe influences do not make 
the action involuntary, but only give a beginning to 
ſpontaneous operations; for we mult either remove God 
from all manner of cauſality, or confeſs that he inviſibly 
aſſiſts us by a ſecret co-operation. For it is abſurd to 
imagine that the help he lends us, co fiſts in faſhianing 
the poſtures of the body, or directir g the corporeal mo- 
tons; but in influencing our ſouls, and exciting the in- 
ward faculties into action by ſecre: impulſesfrom above; 

TY 
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To tempt their bounties with a ſuppliant's art, 
And learn n from th ignoble heart; 435 


or on the contrary, by raiſing an averſion in the ſoul, 
to reſtrain us from action. It is true in ordinary affairs 
of life, in matters that are brought about by the ordina- 
ry way of reaſon, Homer ſcribes the execution of them 
to human performance, and frequently repreſents his he- 
roes calling a council in their own breaſts, and acting 
according to the dictates of reaſon : but in actions un- 
accountably daring, of a tranſcendent nature, there they 
are ſaid to be carried away by a divine impulſe-or en - 
rhufiaſm, and it is mots bat a God 
that-influences the ſoul. 

I have already obſerved, that Homer makes aſe of 
machines ſometimes meexly for ornament; this place is 
an inſtance of it: here is no action of an uncommon na- 
ture performed, and yet Pallas dĩrects Ulyſſes: Plutarch 
very juſtly obſerves, that whenever the heroes of Ho- 
mer execute any prodigious exploit of valour, he con- 
tinually introduces adeity, who aſliſts in the performance 
of it; but it is alſo true, that to ſhew the dependance of 
man upon the aſſiſtance of heaven, he frequently aſcribes 
the common” dictates of wiſdom to the Goddeſs: of it. 
If we take the act here inſpired by Minerva, as it lies na- 
kedly in Homer, it is no more than a bare command to 
beg; an act, that needs not the wiſdom of a Goddeſs to 
command : but we are to underſtand it as a direction to 
Ulyſſes how to behave before the ſuitors upon his firſt 
appearance, how to carry on his diſguiſe fo artfully as 
to prevent all ſuſpicions, and take his meaſures ſo effe- 
ctually as to work his own re-eſtabliſhment : in this light, 
the command becomes worthy of a Goddeſs : the act of 
begging is only the method by which he carries on his 
deſign; the conſequence of it is the main point in view, 
namely, the ſuitors deſtruction. The reſt is only the 
ſtratagem, by which he obtains the victory. | 
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(Not. but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, 
Dooms to full yengeance all th' offending train ;) 


With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive ſound, 


Humble he moves, imploring all around, 

The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, 440 

With ſuch an image tonch'd of human woe; | 

Enquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 

And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 
While thus they gaze and queſtion with their eyes, 

The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 45 


v. 435. And learn the gen'rous from th” igmbl heart: 
bs (Not but his foul, reſentfill as humane, 
Dooms to full vengeante all ih offending train. 
A ſingle virtue, or act of humanity, is not a ſufficient 
atonement for a whole life of inſolence and oppreſſion; 
ſo that although ſome of the ſuitors ſhould be found leſs 
goilty than the reſt, yet they are ſtill too guilty to 4 
ſerve impunitʒ. 
V. 448. With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive 0 
Humble he moves, etc. 
Homer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the complying 
nature of Ulyſſes in all fortunes; he is every where o- 
aurporor, it is his diſtinguiſhing character in the firſt verſe 
of the Odylley, and it is viſible in every part of it. He 
is an artiſt in the trade of begging, as Euſtathius obſerves, 
and knows how to become the loweſt, as en. 
higheſt ſtation. 
- Homer adds, that the ſuitors were ſtruck with won 
der at the fight of Ulyſſes. That is (ſays Euſtathius) 
becauſe they had never before ſeen him in Ithaca, and 
concluded him to be a foreigner. But I rather think it 
is a compliment Homer pays to his heroe, to repreſent 
his port and figure to be ſuch, as though abeggar, _— 
them with aſtoniſhment. 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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My lords ! this ſtranger of gigantic port 

The good Eumæus uſher'd to your court. 

Full well I mark'd the features of his face, 

Tho? all unknown his clime, or noble race. 

And is this preſent, ſwineherd! of thy hand? 450 
Bring'ſt thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 
(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) 

Odjects uncouth ! to check the genial joy. 
Enough of theſe our court already grace, 
Of giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. 455 
Such gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of kings. 

To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd: 
Thy paſſion, prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 460 
The poor, diſtinguiſh'd by their wants alone? 
Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men divine 
Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who defign ; 
Thoſe to whoſe eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 465 


v. 462. Round the wide world are fought thoſe men 
divine, etc. ] This is an evidence of the great honour 
antiently paid to perſons eminent in mechanic arts: the 
architect, and public artiſans, Inuepyoi, are joined with 
the prophet, phyſician, and poet, who were eſteemed al- 
molt with a religious veneration, and looked upon as 
public bleſſings. Honour was antiently given to men in 
proportion to the benefits they brought to ſociety : a uſe- 


Jeſs great man is a burden to the earth, while the mean- 
eſt artiſan is beneficial to bis fellow-creatures, and uſe- 


ful in his generation, 
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But chief to poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 
By rival nations courted ſor their Poul PEP 
| Theſe ſtates invite, and maghty kings admire, 
| Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fre. | | 
It is not ſo with want! how few that feed 470 
A wretch unhappy, meerly for bis need} 
Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, 
To love Ulyſles is to raiſe thy hate. 
For me, ſuffice the approbation won 
Of my great miſtreſs, and her god-like ſon. 475 
To him Telemachus. No more incenfe 
The man by nature prone to inſolence: 
Tnjurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke—— 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke. 
0 Thanks to thy care! whoſe abſolute command 480 
T bus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. ' 
Heav' n bleſs its owner with a better mind! 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and I afford: 
Then, prince! be bounteous of Ui board. 45 


I. 


© 


F To give another's is thy hand ſo flow? 

_ So much more ſweet, to ſpail, than to beſtow ?. 

4 Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty Qtrain? | 
th (Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 2 
1 Portions like mine if ev'ry ſuitor gave, 490 
5 Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave. 
e- Fe ſpoke, and lifting high above the board | 


hs His pond'rous footſtool, thopk it at his lord. 
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The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; 2 
He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped; 495 
But firſt before Antinous ſtopt, and ſaid. 5 
Beſtow, my friend! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 

Of all the Greeks, but prince · like and the firſt; 

Then as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 
And I ſhall praiſe thee thro' the boundleſs earth. 500 
Once I enjoy'd in luxury of ſtate 

Whate'er gives man the envy'd name of great; 


y. 497. Beſftow, my friend! etc.] Ulyſſes here acts 
with a prudent diſſimulation; he pretends not to have 
underſtood the irony of Antinous, nor to have obſerved 
his preparation to ſtrike him; and therefore proceeds as 
if he apprehended no danger. This at once ſhews the 
patience of Ulyſſes who is inured to ſufferings, and gives 
a foundation for the puniſhment of Antinous in the con- 
cluſion of the Odyſſey. 

It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes gives his own hiſtory in 
the ſame words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from 
it in the concluſion ; he there ſpoke to Eumæus, and Eu- 
mæus is here preſent, and hears the ſtory: How is it then 
that he does not obſerve the falſification of Ulyſſes, and 
conclude him to be an impoſtor? Euſtathius labours for 
an anſwer; he imagines that Eumæus was inadvertent, 
or had forgot the former relation, and yet aſſerts that 
the reaſon why Ulyſſes tells the ſame hiſtory in part to 
Antinous, proceeds from a fear of detection in Eumæus. 
I would rather imagine that Ulyſſes makes the deviati- 
en, truſting to the judgment of Eumeus, who might con- 
clude that there was ſome good reaſon why he forbears 
to let Antinous into the full hiſtory of his life; eſpecial- 
ly, becauſe he was an enemy both to Ulyſſes and Eu- 
. mzus: he might therefore eaſily reflect, that the difference 
of his ſtory aroſe from prudence and deſign, rather than 
from impoſture and falſhood. 
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Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days; 
And hoſpitality was then my praiſe; | 
In every ſorrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, | 505 
And poverty ſtood ſmiling in my ſight. | 
But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 

Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 

Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 

With roving pyrates o'er th'* Egyptian main: 510 
By Egypt's ſilver flood our ſhips we moor; 

Our ſpies commiſſion'd ſtrait the coaſt explore; 

But impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 


| 

The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

: The ſpreading clamor to their city flies, 515 

. And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe: 

- The red'ning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 

; Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields: 

N Jove thunder'd on their ſide: our guilty head 

- We turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread > 520 

| On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 

- Some few the foes in ſervitude detain; 

, Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain! 

. Unhappy me a Cyprian took a- board, 

4 And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus' haughty lord: 525 
4 V. 525. And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus haughty lord. ] 

2 We are not to ſearch too exactly into hiſtoric truth a- 
k mong the fictions of poetry; but it is very probable that 
i this Dmetor was really king of Cyprus. Euſtathius is 
* of this opinion ; but it may be objected, that Cinyras was 
X king of Cyprus in the time of n Thus lib. XI. 


lliad. 
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Hither, to (cape his chains, my courſe J ſteer, 

Still curſt by fortune, and infulted here 

To whom Antinous thus his rage expreſt. 

What God has plagu'd us with this gormaund gueſt ? 
Unleſs at diſtance, wretch! thon keep behind, 530 
Another iſle than Cyprus more unkind, 5 
Another Egypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. 

From all thou beg'ſt, a bold audacious flave ; 

Nor all can give ſo much as thou canſt crave. 


Nor wonder I, at ſuch profufion ſhown ; 535 


Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own, 
The chief, retiring. Souls, like that in thee, 

IH ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity, 

Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford | 

The ſmalleft portion of a waſteful board, 540 


The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt ; 
The ſame which once king Cinyras poſſeſt ; 
The fame of Greece, and her aſſembled hoſt, 
Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt. 


The anſwer is, there were almoſt twenty years elapſed 
ſince the mention of this breaſt-plate of Cinyras ; this 
king therefore being dead, Dmetor poſſeſt the Cyprian 
throne, 


Y. 530. Another Egypt, etc.] This paſſage is a full 


demonſtration that-the country was called Xgypt in the 
days of Homer, as well as the river Nilus; for in the 
ſpeech, he ufes "aryvxr1s; in the maſculine gender to de- 
note the river, and here he calls it m1xpiy "Acyvrroy in the 
feminine, to ſhew that he ſpeaks of the country : the for- 
mer word agreeing with WOT HMOg, the latter with vc. 
Whoſe 


35 


40 
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Whoſe luxury whole patrimonies ſweeps, 
Yet ſtarving want, amidſt the riot, weeps. 

The haughty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
And ſow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: ) 5 45 
And dumb for ever be thy ſland'rous tongue 
He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod flung. 
His ſhoulder-blade receiv'd th' ungentle ſhock ; 
He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock; 
But ſhook his thoughtful head, nor more complain'd, 550 
Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain'd, 
And inly form'd revenge : then back withdrew ; 
Before his feet the well-fll'd ſcrip he threw, 0 
And thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew. 

May what I ſpeak your princely minds approve, 555 
Ye peers and rivals in this noble love! 
Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe. 
Tf, when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 


V. 557. Net for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe.) 
The reaſoning of Ulyſſes in the original is not without 
{ome obſcurity : for how can it be affirmed, that it is no 
great afflition to have our property invaded, and to be 
wounded in the defence of it? The beggar who ſuffers 
for aſking an alms, has no injury done him, except the 
violence offered to his perſon ; but it is a double injury, 
to ſuffer both in our perſons and properties, We mult 
therefore ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes means, that the importance 
of the cauſe, when our rights are invaded, is equal to 


the danger, and that we ought to ſuffer wounds, or even 


death, in defence of it; and that a brave man prieves 
not at ſuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulyſſes ſpeabs 


er. . AL 


* 


* 
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Or if defending what is juſtly dear, \ 

From Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear; > 560 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the ſcar. 

But for meer want, how hard to ſuffer wrong ! 

Want brings enough of other ills along! 

Vet if injuſtice never be ſecure, | 

If fiends revenge, and Gods aſſert the poor, 565 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggreſſor's head, 

And make the duſt Antinous' bridal bed. 

Peace, wretch ! and eat thy bread without offence, 
(The ſuitor cry'd) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro' the public ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 570 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. 

His furious deed the gen'ral anger mov'd, 

All, ev'n the worſt, condemn'd; and ſome reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd? 

Ill fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound. 575 
Unbleſt thy hand ! if in this low diſguiſe | 
Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies; - 


only with reſpe& to Antinous, and means that it is a 
greater injury to offer violence to the poor and the ſtran- 
ger, than to perſons of greater fortunes and ſtation. 
Euſtathius gives a deeper meaning to the ſpeech of 
Ulyſſes; he applies it to his preſent condition, and it is 
the ſame as if he had ſaid openly, It would be no great 
matter if I had been wounded in defence of my palace, 
and other properties, but to ſuffer only for aſking an 
alms, this is a deep affliction. So that Ulyſſes ſpeaks in 
general, but intends his own particular condition; and 
the import of the whole is, I grieve to ſuffer, not upon 


any weighty account, but only for being poor and hungry, 
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They (curious oft of mortal actions) deign 

In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 

Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 580 

And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind, 
Telemachus, abſorpt in thought ſevere, 

Nouriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho? he ſhed no tear; 


y. 578. They (curious oft of human ations) etc.) We 
have already obſerved, that it was the opinion of the 
antients, that the Gods frequently aſſumed an human 
— Thus Ovid of Jupiter. 
| Summo delabor Ohmps, 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


I refer the reader to the objections of Plato, mentioned 
in the preceding book, It is obſervable, that Homer 
puts this remarkable truth into the month of the ſuitors, 
to ſhew that it was certain and undeniable, when it is 
atteſted even by ſuch perſons as had no piety or reli» 
gion, 
y. 582. Telemachur —— 

Nouriſtd deep anguiſh, tho he ſhed no tear.] 
This is ſpoken with particular judgment; Telemachus is 
here to act the part of a wiſe man, not of a tender ſon; 
he reſtrains his tears leſt they ſhould betray his father, 
it being improbable that he ſhould weep for a vagabond 
and beggar. We find he has profited by the inſtructi- 
ons of Ulyſſes, and practiſes the injunctions given in the 
former book. 


———f ſcorn inſult my reverend age, 
Bear it, my fon; repreſs thy riſing rage. 
If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repell, 
Bear it, my fon, tho thy brave heart rebell. 
Telemachus ſtruggles againſt the yearnings of nature, 


and ſhews himſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he mult | 
U 2 
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But the dark brow of ſilent ſorrow ſhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins ſpoke. 588 
* On him and his may the bright God of day 
©* That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay t 
The nurſe replies: © If Jove receives my pray'r, 
Not on: ſurvizes to breathe to-morrow's air. 

All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end; 590 
Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend, 
(Replies the queen;) the ſtranger begg'd their grace, 
And melting pity ſoften'd ev'ry face; 
From ev'ry other hand redreſs he found, 
But fell Antinous anſwer'd with a wound. 595 
Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent queen, 
Then bade Eumæus call the pilgrim in. 
Much of th' experienc'd man I long to hear, 
If or his certain eye, or liſt'ning ear 
Have learn'd the fortunes of my wand'ring lord. 600 
Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word. 

A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ſtranger's words may eaſe the royal heart: 
His ſacred eloquence in balm diſtills, 
And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret pleaſure fills, 605 
Three days have ſpent their beams, three nights haverun 
Their ſilent journey, fince his tale begun, 
Unfiniſh'd yet, and yet I thirſt to hear! 
As when ſome heav'n-taught poet charms the car, 


therefore be thought to. exert an act of wiſdom, not of 
inſenſibility. 


II. 


94 


5 
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(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain 610 
Breath'd from the Gods to ſoften human pain) 


Time ſteals away with unregarded wipg, 
And the foul hears him, tho' he ceaſe to ſing. 
Ulyſſes late he ſaw, on Cretan ground, 
(His father's gueſt) for Minos' birth renown'd. 615 
He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er 
With boundleſs treaſure, from Thefprotia's ſhore. 
To this the queen, The wand'rer let me hear, 
While yon luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 620 
And turn my ger'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Ulyfles ſtrong, 
To curb, wild riot and to puniſh wrong? 


V. 615. For Minos birth renzwid. ] Diodo- 
rus Siculus thus writes of Minos: He was the ſon of 
jupiter and Europa, who was fabled to be carried by 
4a bull; (that is, in a ſhip called the bull, or that had 
« the image of a bull carved upon its prow) into Crete: 
* Here Minos reigned, and built many cities; he eſta- 
„ bliſhed many laws among the Cretans ; he alſo pro- 
“ vided a navy, by which he ſubdued many of the adja- 
« cent iflands. The expreſſion in the Greek will bear 
« two - fold ſenſe; and implies either, where Minos was 
born, or where the deſcendants of Minos reign ; for I- 
« domeneus, who governed Crete in the days of Ulyſ- 
ſes, was a deſcendant of Minos, from his ſon Deuca- 
* lion,” 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have 
given birth to ſo great a law-giver as Minos; and it is 
univerſally true, that every great man is an honour to 
his country: Athens did not give reputation to learned 
men, but learned men to 8 

3 
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She ſpoke. Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud ; 
Conſtrain'd, his noſtril eccho'd thro' the croud. 625 


V. 624. Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud.) Eu- 
ſtathius fully explains the nature of this omen; for ſneez- 
ing was reckoned ominous both by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. While Penelope uttered theſe wards, Telema+ 
chus ſneezes; Penelope accepts the omen, and expects 
the words to be verified. The original of the venera- 
tion-paid to ſneezing is this: The head is the moſt ſacred 
part of the body, the ſeat of thought and. reaſon : now 
the ſneeze coming, from the head, the antients looked 
upon it as a ſign or omen, and believed ĩt to be ſent by 
Jupiter; therefore they regarded it with a kind of ado- 
ration: the reader will have a full idea of the nature of 
the omen of ſneezing here mentioned, from a ſingular. 
ſtance in lib. 3. of Xenophon, in his expedition of Cy- 
ius. Xenophon having ended a ſhort ſpeech to his ſo 
diers with. theſe words, viz. We haye many reaſons 
to hope for preſervation” they were ſcarce uttered, 
when a certain foldier ſneezed: the whole army took the 
omen, and at once paid adoration to the Gods; then Xe- 
nophon reſuming his diſcourſe, proceeded, * Since, my 
« ſetlow-ſoldiers, at the mention of our preſervation, 
Jupiter has ſent this omen, etc.” So that Xenophon 
fully explains Homer, Sneezing was likewiſe reckoned 
ominous by the Romans. Thus Catullus, 


Hoc ut Aue, Amor ſiniſtra ut ante. 
Dextram ſternuit adprobalionem.. 


Tbus alſo Propertius, 


Num tibi naſcenti primis, mea vita, diebus 
Aridi argutum ſlernuit omen amor. 


We ſind in all theſe inſtances that ſneezing was eonſtant- 


ly. received as a good omen, or a ſign of approbation from 


the Gods, In theſe ages we pay an idle ſuperſtition ta 
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The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſt: 
25 « So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt! 
Then to Eumæus: Bring the ſtranger, fly ! 


4 And if my queſtions meet a true reply, | 
o- | Grac'd with a decent robe he ſhalkretire, 630 

* A giſt in ſeaſon which his wants require. 

* Thus fpoke Penelope. Eumæus flies 

ed In duteous haſte, and to Ulyſſes cries. 

be Phe queen invites thee, venerable gueſt ! 

. A ſecret inſtin& moves her troubled breaſt 635 

o- Of her long · abſent lord from: thee to gain 

of Some light, and ſoothe her ſoul's eternal pain. 

A If true, if faithful thou, her grateful mind 

* Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd; 

1 So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 
; : Thy other wants her ſubjects ſhall ſupply. 

5 ſneezing, but it is ever looked upon as a bad omen, and 
f we cry God bleſs you, upon hearing it, as the Greeks in 

bg latter times ſaid 753: or Zi o5c0v. We are told this cu- 


4 ſtom aroſe from a mortal diſtemper that affected the head. 
and threw the patient into convulſive ſneezings, that oc- 
caſioned his death, 

I will only add from-Euſtathius, that Homer expreſ- 
ſes the loudneſs of the ſneezing, to give a reaſon why 
Penelope heard it, ſhe being in an apartment at ſome di: 
ſtance from Telemachus.. 

The ſneezing likewiſe gives. us the reaſon. why Pe- 
nelope immediately commands Eumzus to.introduce tha 
beggar into her preſence; the omen gave her hopes to 

- hear of Ulyſſes, ſhe ſaw the beggar was a ſtranger, and 

ny a traveller, and therefore expected he might be able to 

A give her ſome information. 
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Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 

My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide. 

To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 645 

Much of his fates I know; but check'd by fear 

I ſtand : the hand of violence is here: 

Here boundleſs wrongs the ſtarry ſkies invade, 

And injur'd ſuppliants-ſeek in vain for aid, 

Let for a ſpace the penfive queen attend, 650 

Nor claim my ſtory till the ſun deſcend; 

Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliant's may require, 

Compos'd and chearful by the genial fire, 

When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 

Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace. 655 
Swift to the queen returns the gentle ſwain: 

And, fay (ſhe cries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 

The cautious ſtranger? With the begging kind 

Shame ſuirs but ill. Eumzus thus rejoin'd : 
He only aſks a more propitious hour, 660- 

And ſhuns (who wou'd not?) wicked men in power; 


V. 644. To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 

In equal woes, alas! involr'd by heavy. | 
Theſe words bear a double ſenſe, one applicable to the 
ſpeaker, the other to the reader: the reader, who knows 
this beggar to be Ulyſſes, is pleaſed with the concealed 
meaning, and hears with pleaſure the beggar affirming 
that he is fully inſtructed in the misfortunes of Ulyſſes: 
but ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, he keeps Eu- 
mæus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the ad- 
— of a friend, while he really gives his on hi- 

ory. 


$5 


0 
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At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer): - 
By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear. 

Whoe er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 
His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thought is wile, 665 
For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not find, 
In all the miſcreant race of humankind, 


Thus ſhe. Eumzus all her words attends, 
And parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends: 
There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 670 
In whiſpers breathes the fondneſs of his heart. 

The time, my lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge ; my charge demands my care, 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 


O guarqd it, guard it, for thy ſervant's ſake ! 67s 


Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow'r : 
But firſt reſreſn: and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 
Our life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we traſt, 680 
Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juſt. 
Obſervant of his voice, Eumzus ſate 
And fed recumbent on a chair of ſlate. 


V. 676. ——but now the hour Of night draws on——] 
The reader may look back to the beginning of the pre- 
ceding book, for the explication of 5/20» H, here men 
tioned by Homer. 


This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of 
one day: It begins with the morning, and ends before 
night, ſo that the time here mentioned by the poet, is 
the evening of the thirty ninth day. 
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Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 

My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide. 

To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 645 

Much of his fates I know; but check'd by fear 

I ſtand : the hand of violence is here: 

Here boundleſs wrongs the ſtarry ſkies invade, 

And injur'd ſuppliants-ſeek in vain for aid, 

Let for a ſpace the penſive queen attend, 650 

Nor claim my ſtory till the ſun deſcend; 

Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliant's may require, 

Compos'd and chearful by the genial fire, 

When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 

Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace. 655 
Swift to the queen returns the gentle ſwain: 

And, fay (ſhe cries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 

The cautious ſtranger? With the begging kind 

Shame ſuits but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd : 
He only aſks a more propitious hour, 660 

And ſhuns (who wou'd not?) wicked men in power; 


Y. 644. To him, to me, one common lot was giv n, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. | 
Theſe words bear a double ſenſe, one applicable to the 
ſpeaker, the other to the reader: the reader, who knows 
this beggar to be Ulyſles, is pleaſed with the concealed 
meaning, and hears with pleaſure the beggar affirming 
that he is fully inſtructed in the misfortunes of Ulyſſes: 
but ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, he keeps Eu- 
mæus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the ad- 
N of a friend, while he really gives his on hi- 

ory. 
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At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer): - 
By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear. 
Whee'er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 
His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thought is wile. 665 
For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not find, 
In all the miſcreant race of humankind, 
Thus ſhe. Eumzus all her words attends, 
And parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends: 
There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 670 
In whiſpers breathes the fondneſs of his heart. 
The time, my lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care, 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 


O O guard it, guard it, for thy ſervant's ſake! 675 


Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow 'r: 
But firſt reſreſn: and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 
Our life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we traſt, 680 
Safe in their care, for heay'n protects the juſt. 
Obſervant of his voice, Eumæus ſate 
And fed recumbent on a chair of ſlate. 


v. 676. ——but now the hour Of night draws on——] 
The reader may look back to the beginning of the pre- 
ceding book, for the explication of 5x0» H, here men 
tioned by Homer. 


This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of 
one day: It begins with the morning, and ends before 
night, ſo that the time here mentioned by the poet, is 
the evening of the thirty ninth day. 
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Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along ? 
- *Twas riot all amid the ſuitor-throng, 


685 
They feaſt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthful ſong. ; 


Till now declining tow'rd the cloſe of day, 0 
The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray. 

The be 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The fight of Ulyſſes and Irus. 


The beggar Irus inſults Ulyſſes ; the ſuitors promote the 
quarrel, in which Irus is worſted, and miſerably handled. 
Penelope deſcends, and receives the preſents of the ſui- 
tors, The dialogue of Ulyſſes with Enrymachus, 


HIL E fix'd in thought the penſive heroe fate, 
A mendicant approach'd the royal gate; 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 
The ſtain of manhood, of a coward mind; 


M7 X * 


Homer has been ſeverely blamed for deſcribing Ulyſ- 
ſes, a king, entering the liſts with a beggar : Rapin affirms, 
that he demeans himſelf by engaging with an unequal 
adverſary. The objection would be unanſwerable, if 
Ulyſſes appeared in his royal character: but it is as ne- 
ceſſary in epic poetry as on the theatre, to adapt the be- 
haviour of every perſon to the character he is to repre- 
ſent, whether real or imaginary, Would it not have 
been ridiculous to have repreſented him, while he was 
Ciſguiſed in the garb of a beggar, refuſing the combat, 
L ecauſe he knew himſelf to be a king? and would not 
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From feaſt to ſeaſt, inſatiate to devour 9 
He flew, attendant on the genial hour; 

When on his mother's knees a babe he lay, 

She nam'd Arnæus on his natal day, 


ſuch a conduct have endangered a diſcovery ? Ought we 
not rather to look upon this epiſode as an inſtance of the 
greatneſs of the calamities of Ulyſſes, who is reduced to 
ſuch uncommon extremities as to be ſet upon a level with 
the meaneſt of wretches ? 

V. 8. She nam'd Arnæus J It ſeems probable 
from this paſſage, that the mother gave the name to the 
child in the days of Homer; though perhaps not with- 
out the concurrence of the father: Thus in the ſcriptures 
it is Taid of Leah, that ſhe bare a ſen and called his name 
Reuben ; and again, ſhe called his name Simeon, and the 
Tame is frequently repeated both of Leah and Rachel. 
In the age of Ariſtophanes, the giving a name to the child 
ſeems to have been a divided prerogative between the 
father and mother: for in his Naz: there is a diſpute be- 
tween Strepliades and his wife, concerning the name of 
their ſon: the wife was of noble birth, and would there- 
fore givehima noble name; the huſband was a plain vil- 
lager, and was rather for a name that denoted frugality : 
but the woman not waving the. leaſt branch of her pre- 
rogative, they compromiſed the affair, by giving the 
child a compounded name that implied both frugalit) 
and chivalry, derived from 2 to ſpare, and ine an 
horſe; and the young cavalier's name was Phidippides. 
Euſtathius affirms, that antiently the mother named the 
child; and the ſcholiaſtupon Ariſtophanes in avib. quotes 
a fragment from Euripides to this purpoſe, from a play 
called Ægeus. 


Tie AAT, berdra Tixov dt. 


What was the name given on the tenth day by the mother to 
the child? Dacier tells us that the name of Arnæus was 
prophetic 


of the 
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But Irus his aſſociates call'd the boy, 
PraQtis'd, the common meſſenger to fly, 10 
Irus, a name expreſſive of th' employ. 

From his own roof with meditated blows 
He ſtrove to drive the man of mighty woes. 

Hence dotard, hence! and timely ſpeed thy way, 
Leſt dragg'd in vengeance, thou repent thy ſtay; 15 
See how with nods aſſent yon princely train ! 

But honouring age, in mercy I refrain; 

In peace away ! leſt if perſuaſions fail, 

This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 

To whom with ſtern regards: O inſolence, 20 
Indecently to rail without offence ! 


What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare, 
I aſk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 


7 


prophetic urs ra» dpriv, from the ſheep the gluiton would 
devour when he came to manhood ; but this is mere fancy, 
and it is no reaſon becauſe he proved a glutton, that 
therefore the name foretold it : one might rather think 
the fondneſs of the mother toward her infant, ſuggeſted 
a very different view: ſhe gave the name according to 
her wiſhes, and flattered herſelf that he would prove a 
very rich man, à man of many flocks and herds and there- 
fore ſhe called him apratog; and this is the more pro- 
bable, becauſe all riches originally conſiſted in flocks and 
herds, * 

V. 11. Irus, a name expreſſive of ih employ. ] To un- 
derſtand this, we mult have recourſe to the derivation 
of the word Ixus; it comes from «ps, which ſignifies nun- 
tis; Irus was therefore ſo called, becauſe he was a pub- 
lic meſſenger ; and Iris bears that name, as the meſſenger 
of the Gods; *Ipos, 4rayſrnav;* Ipis, *Ayſthog. Heſychius. 
Vo r. III. X 
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Alike on alms we both precarious live: 

And canſt thou. envy, when the great relieve ? 25 

Know from the bounteous heav'ns all riches flow, 

And what man gives, the Gods by man beſtow ; 

Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 

Leſt I mprint my vengeance in thy blood ; 

Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 30 

How wouldſt thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return ? 
Mere woman-glutton ! (thus the churl reply'd) 

A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide! 

Why ceaſe I, Gods! to daſh thoſe teeth away, 

Like ſome vile boar's, that greedy of his prey 35 

Uproots the bearded corn ? riſe, try the fight, 

Gird well thy loins, approach, and feel my might: 


v. 34. To daſh thoſe teeth away, 

Lite ſome vile boar's. ] 

Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that prevailed in former 
ages; it was allowed to ſtrike out the teeth of any beaſt 
which the owner found in his grounds: Euſtathius in - 
forms us, that this was a cuſtom or law among the 

people of Cyprus; but from what Homer here ſpeaks, it 
ſeems to have been a general practice; at leaſt it was in 
uſe amongſt the Ithacans. 

Y. 37. Gird well thy loins.] We may gather from 
hence the manner of the ſingle combat; the champions 
fought naked, and only made uſe of a cincture round the 
loins out of decency. Homer directly affirms it, when 
Ulyſſes prepares for the fight. 


Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 

To cloſe in combat, and his body bares ; 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
: By juſt degrees like well-turn'd columns ri/e; 


I. 


25 


4 
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Sure of defeat, before the peers engage; | 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age! 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 40 
More ſierce intents, preluding to the fray; 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial yein, 
Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor-train, - 
This happy day in mirth, my friends, employ, . 
And lo! the Gods conſpire to crown our joy. 45 
See ready for the fight, and hand to band, | 
Yon ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand ; 
Why urge we not to blows? Well-pleas'd they ſpring 
Swift from their feats, and thick'ning form a ring. 
To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich'd with blood 50 
A kid's well-fatted entrails (taſteful food!) 
On glowing embers lie; on him beſtow = 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues bis for ; 
Grant him unrival'd in theſe walls to ſtay, 2 
The ſole attendant on the genial 1 55 
The lords applaud: Ulyſſes then with art, 
And fears well-feign'd, diſguis'd his dauntleſs heart: 


Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong. 


Thus Diomed in the Iliad gireohis frrcuc Euryalus when 
he engages Epzus. 


 Officious with the cincture girds him round. 
The ſpeeches here are ſhort, and the periods remarkably 


conciſe, ſuitable to the nature of anger. The reader may 
conſult the annotations on the 20th book, concerning 
the goat's entrails mentioned by Antinous. 

X 2 
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Worn as I am with age, decay'd with woe, 

Say is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? 

Hard conflict! when calamity and age 60 

With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 

Yet fearful of diſgrace, to try the day 

Imperious hunger bids, and I obey; 

But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 

Swear, to ſtand neutral while we cope in fight. 65 
The peers aſſent : when ſtrait his ſacred head 

Telemachus uprais'd, and ſternly ſaid, 
Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong 

Of this bold inſolent, confide, be ftrong ! 

Th' injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 7® 

That inſtant makes Telemachus his foe ; F 

And theſe my * friends ſhall guard the * ties 

of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe. 


y. 64. But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to ſtand neutral while we cope in fight. ] 
This is a very neceſſary precaution: Ulyſſes had reaſon 
to apprehend that the ſuitors would intereſt tbemſelves 
in the cauſe of Irus, who was their daily attendant, ra- 
ther than in that of a perfect ſtranger. Homer takes 
care to point out the prudence of Ulyſſes upon every e- 
mergence : beſides, he raiſes this fray between two beg- 
gars into {ome dignity, by requiring the ſanction of an 
oath to regulate the laws of the combat. It is the ſame 
ſolemnity uſed in the Iliad between Paris and Menelaus, 
and repreſents theſe combatants engaging with the for- 
mality of two heroes. 
Antinous and Eurymachus. 
V. 72. And theſe my friends ſball guard the ſacred ties 


Of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe. J 
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Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 

To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 75 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs ' 

By juſt degrees like well-turn'd columns riſe : 

Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 

And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 

(Attendant on her chief :) the ſuitor-croud 80 

With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak alond. | 
Irus, alas ! ſhall Irus be no more, 


Black fate impends, and this th' avenging hour 

Gods ! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim: 

Swell o'er his well-ſtrang limbs, and brace his frame! 85 
Then pale with fears, and ſick'ning at the ſight, 

They dragg'd the unwilling Irus to the fight; 

From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 

And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he ſtood: 


When Telemachus ſpeaks. theſe words, he is to be ſup- 
poſed to turn to Eurymachus and Antinous, to whom 
be directs bis diſcourſe. It muſt be allowed that this is 
an artful piece of flattery in Telemachus, and he makes 
uſe of it to engage theſe two princes, who were the chief 
of the ſuitars, on his fide. 

y. 82. Irus, alas! ſpall Irns be m 8 This is B- 
terally trauſlated: I confeſs I wiſh Homer had omitted 
theſe little coliufons of words: he ſports with leg aipoc. 
It is a low conceit, alluding to the derivation of Irus, 
and means that he ſhall never more be a meſſenger. The 
tranſlation, though it be verbal, yet is free from ambi- 
guity, and the joke concealed in dtpec: this will be evi- 
dent if we ſubſtitute another name in the place of Irus 
we may ſay Achilles ſhall be no longer Achilles, withons 


. 
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O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light! go 

O hide it, death, in everlaſting night! 

(Exclaims Antinous) can a vigorous foe 

Meanly decline to combat age and woe ? 

But hear me, wretch ! if recreant in the fray, 

That huge bulk yield this ill-conteſted day, 95 

Inſtant thou faiPſt, to Echetus reſign'd, 

A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant kind, 


v. 90. 0! that fuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the hight ! 


Oh! hide it, death, etc.] 
Euſtathins gives us an inflance of the deep penetration 
of ſome critics, .in their comments upon theſe words ; 
they have found in them the philoſophy of Pythagoras, 
and the tranſmigration of ſouls, The verſe ſtands thus 
in Homer. ; 


Nö pt punt” ting Buydle, re 57e, 


which they imagine is to be underſtood after this man- 
ner; 1 wiſh thou hadſt never been born! and mayſt thou ne- 
ver exiſ again, or have a ſecond being! to recite ſuch an 
abſurdity, is to refute ii. Fhe verſe, when literally 
rendered, bears this import; I wiſh thou wort now dead, 
er hadſt never been born! an imprecation very natural to 
perſons in anger, who ſeldom give themſelves time to 
fpeak with profound alluſions to philoſophy. 
V. 96. Inſtant thou ſail , to Echetus rejign'd, 
| A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant kind.] 

The tradition concerning Echetus ſtands thus: he was 
king of Epirus, the fon of Euchenor and Phlogea; he 
had a daughter calted Metope, or, as others affirm, Am- 
phiſa : ſhe being corrapted by Echmodicus, Echetus put 
out her eyes, and condemned her to grind pieces of iron 
made in the reſemblance of corn ; and told her ſhe ſhould 
recover her fight when ſne had ground the iron into flour, 
He invited Echmodicus to an entertainment, and cut off 


I. 
90 


95 
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Who caſts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

While with indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 100 
In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus ſhook ; 
Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands, 
The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful blow; 1035 
Or fave his life; and ſoon his life to fave | 
The king reſolves, for mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant Irus his huge arm extends, 
Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends : 
The ſage Ulyſſes, fearful to diſcloſe 110 
The heroe latent in the man of woes, 
Check'd half his might: yet riſing to the ſtroke, 
His jaw. bone daſh'd; the craſhing jaw- bone broke: 


the extremities from all parts of his body, and caſt them 
to the dogs; at length being ſeized with madneſs, he fed 
upon his own fleſh, and died. This Mer! is conſirm- 
ed, lib, 4. of Apollonius. 


"TCpirng Extrog y ve xaaxta xivipa 
Hrg. Suyatpos tng Fovcevrs If xapprras vr, 
"Opgveiy ivi xanxev axtTpPEUNGR XKAAY » 


T wonder how this laſt quotation eſcaped the diligence 
of Euitathins. Dacier affirms, that no mention is made 
of Echetus by any of the Greek hiſtorians, and there- 
fore ſhe has recourſe to another tradition, preſerved by 
Euſtathius, who tells us, that Echetus was contempo- 
rary with Homer, that the poet had been ill uſed by him, 
and therefore took this revenge for his inhumanity. 
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Down drop'd he ſtupid from the ſtunning wound, 
His feet extended, quivering beat the ground, | 115 
His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood, 

His teeth all ſhatter'd ruſh immix'd with blood. 

The peers tranſported, as outſtretch'd he lies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies: 

Then dragg'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 120 
His length of carcaſs trailing prints the ground ; 
Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 

Till propp'd reclining on the palace walls; 
Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave. 125 

There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the beſtial train 
But mercy to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 

Leſt heav'n in vengeance ſend ſome mightier woe. 

Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his ſhoulder flung y 130 
The broad-patch'd ſcrip ; the ſerĩp in tatters wn | 
Ill join'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 

Then turning ſhort, diſdain'd a further ſtay, 

But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 

There as he reſted, gathering in a ring 135 

The peers with ſmiles addreſt their unknown king: 
Stranger, may Jove and all th'aereal pow'rs, | 

With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours! 

Our freedom to thy proweſs'd arm we owe 

From bold intruſion of thy coward foe; 140 


V. 140. From bold intruſion of thy coward foe.] The 
word in the Greek is Kraarer. yarips avgarer is d voraci- 
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Inſtant the flying fail the ſlave ſhall wing | 
To Echetus, the monſter of a king. 
While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood : 
The bread from caniſters of ſhining mold 145 
Amphinomus! and wines that laugh in gold, 
And oh! (he mildly eries) may heaven diſplay 
A beam of glory o'er thy future day ! 
Alas the brave too oft is doom'd to bear 
The gripes of poverty, and ſtings of care. 150 
To whom with thought mature the king replies: 


T he tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wiſe ; 


Such was thy father ! in imperial ſtate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 

Nor from the fire art thou the ſon declin'd; 155 
Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind! 


ous appetite, a ſtomach that nothing can ſatisfy : Heſychi- 
us thus explains it: &vaxrov dvavtes, ris” triv ixavov, N d- 
wAnporov wapd Thy aro. But there is undoubtedly an 
error in Heſychius; inſtead of l we ſhould read js xv0v, 
that is, meager, or a ſtomach that appears always unfilled. 
The general moral that we are to gather from the be- 
haviour of Ulyſſes and Irus, is that infolence and boalt- 
ing are ſigns of cowardice, 

v. 165. Then hear my words, and grave them in thy ah] 
There never was a finer lecture of morality read in any 
of the ſchools of the philoſophers, than this which U- 
lyſſes delivers to Amphinomus; he uſhers it in with great 
ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to all mankind in the perſon of 
Amphinomus. It is quoted by a variety of authors; 
Pliny in his preface to his natural biſtory, lib. 7. has wrote 
a difſertation on this ſentence, 
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Of all that breathes or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Moſt vain is man! calamitous by birth. 
To-day with pow'r elate, in ſtrength he blooms; 


The haughty ereature on that pow'r preſumes: 160 
Anon from heav'n a ſad reverſe he feels; | 
Vntaught to bear, gainſt heav'n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful as his bliſs or woe, 

Too high when proſp'rons, when diſtreſt too low. 


Of all that breathes or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Moſt vain is mam, etc. 


Ariſtotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it; and Plutarch 
twice refers to it. Homer confiders man both with re- 
ſpe& to the errors of the mind, and the calamities inci- 
dent to the body; and upon a review of all mortal crea- 
tures, he attributes to man the unhappy ſuperiority in 
miſeries. But indeed Homer is ſo plain that he needs 
no interpretatipn, and any words but his own muſt dif- 
grace him. Beſides, this ſpeech is beautiful in another 
view, and exceliently ſets forth the forgiving temper of 
Ulyſſes: he ſaw that all the ſparks of virtue and huma · 
nity were not extinguiſhed in Amphinomus; he there- 
fore warns him with great ſolemnity to forſake the ſui- 
tors; he imprints conviction upon his mind, though in · 
effecually, and ſhews by it that when he falls by the 
hand of Ulyſſes i in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey, 
his death is not a revenge but a puniſhment, 

Y. 163. For may is changeful as his blifs or woe. 
Mot of the interpreters have greatly miſrepreſented theſe 


words. 

Tolog yd ve iel dv. xdovio avBpprav 

Olov dr nuap d νναt. 
They thus tranſlate it, ta/is mens hominum, qualem dens 
ſuggerit : or, © Such is the mind of man, as heaven in- 
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There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 165 
I ſwell'd in pomp, and arrogance of ſtate; 

Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs; 


And us'd that pow'r to juſtify my wrongs. 


Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 

Bear the beſt humbly, and the worſt reſign d; 170 
Be dumb when heav'n afflits ! unlike yon train 

Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain; 

Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey: 

But vengeance and Ulyſſes wing their way. | 

O may'ſt thou, favour d by ſome guardian pow'r, 175 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour ? 


ce ſpires:” but this is an error, for ofov cannot refer to 
vos, but to 7 and the ſentence is thus to be render- 
ed, Talis mens hominum, qualem diem deus inducit ; that is, 
© The mind of man changes with the complexion. of 
the day, as heaven ſends happineſs or miſery ;” or as 
in the tranſlation, | 

For man is changeful as his Bliſs or woe, 


Too high when proſÞ'rous, when diſtreſt too low, 


The reader will be convinced that the conſtruction re- 
quires this ſenſe, by joining the prepoſition with the verb, 
{ri with £ync:, and rendering it, lor 2 t7ayyeor; nothing 
being more frequent than ſuch a diviſion of the prepo- 
ſnion from the verb amongſt the Greeks. It muſt be al- 
lowed, that Homer gives a very unhappy, yet too juſt 
a picture, of human nature: Man is too apt to be proud 
and inſolent in proſperity, and mean and abject in ad- 
verſity ; and thoſe men who are moſt overbearing in an 
happy ſtate, are always moſt bafe and mean in the day 
of affliction. 
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For ſure I am, if ſtern Ulyſſes breathe, 
Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood- and death. 
Then to the Gods the roſy juice he pours, 
And the drain'd goblet to the chief reſtores. 189 
Stung to the ſoul, o'ercaſt with holy dread, 
He ſhook the graceful honours of his head; 
His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls, 
In vain ! by great Telemachus he falls, 
For Pallas ſeals his doom: All {ad he turns 185 
To join the peers, reſumes his throne, and mourns. 
Mean-while Minerva with inſtinctive fires 
Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires ; 
With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray, _ 
And feem' to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, _ 199 
Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe, 
And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe, 


V. 189. With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray. 
The Greek is very conciſe, and the expreſſion uncom- 
mon, #ro; verde Tvuoy HE ; that is, Penelope thus 
acted that ſhe might ate the heart of the ſuitors ; mean- 
ing (as Euſtathius obſerves) that ſhe might give them 
falſe hopes by appearing in their company ; for the heart 
ſhrinks and is contracted by ſorrow and deſpair, and is 
again dilated by hope or joy: this is I believe literally 
true, the ſpirits flow briſkly when we are in joy, and a 
new pulſe is given to the. blood, which neceſſarily muſt 
dilate the heart: on the contrary, when we are in ſorrow 
the ſpirits are languid, and the blood moves leſs active- 
ly; and therefore the heart ſhrinks and contracts, the 
blood wanting vigour to dilate and expand it. 

V. 191. Thy husband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe.] 
This is ſolely the act of Minerva; for Penelope is igno- 
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rant that ſhe is to appear before her huſband. This in- 
terview is excellently managed by Homer : Ulyſſes is to 
be convinced of his wife's fidelity; to bring this about, 
he introduces her upon the public ſtage, where her hus- 
band ſtands as a common unconcerned ſpectator, and 
hears her expreſs her love for him in the warmeſt terms: 
here is no room for art or deſign, becauſe ſhe is ignorant 
that ſhe ſpeaks before Ulyſſes; and therefore her words 
muſt be ſuppoſed to proceed from the heart. This gives 
us a reaſon why Homer makes her dwell at large upon 
her paſſion for Ulyſſes, and paint it in the ſtrongeſt co- 
Jours, viz. to evidence her chaſtity, and urge Ulyſſes to 
haſten the deſtruction of the ſuitors, by convincing him 
that ſhe is able no longer to delude the marriage hour. 

But then it may be objected, if Penelope's ſole deſign 
was to give a falſe hope to the ſuitors, does ſhe not take 
a very wrong method, by ſpeaking ſo very tenderly of 
Ulyſſes ? is not this a more probable reaſon for deſpair, 

than hope? It is true, it would have been ſo, if in the 
concluſion of her ſpeech ſhe had not artfully added, 


But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 


So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the 
ſuitors concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If 
then we conſider the whole conduct of Penelope in this 


book, it muſt be allowed to be very refined and artful; ſhe 


obſerves a due regard towards Ulyſſes, by ſhewing the is 
not to be perſuaded to marry ; and yet by the ſame words 
ſhe gives the ſuitors hopes that the day is almoſt come 
when ſhe intends to celebrate her nuptials; ſhe manages 
ſo dextroufly, as to perſuade without a promiſe; and 
for this reaſon the words are put into the mouth of U- 


lyſſes, and it is Ulyſſes who gives the _ rather than 
Penelope. 


. . Y 
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Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a tranſient fmile the matron cries. 
Furynome! to go where riot reigns 195 
I feel an impulſe, tho* my ſoul diſdains; 
To my lov'd ſon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 
And in the traytor friend unmaſk the foe 
Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpoſe inſincere, 
Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd there. 200 
Go warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, | 
(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 
But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend ; 
Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 
The tide of flowing tears a- while ſuppreſs; 205 
Tears but indulge the ſorrow, not repreſs. 
Some joy remains: To thee a ſon is giv'n, 
Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heay'n. 


v. 193. Then, while the ſtreaming ſerrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a tranſient ſinile the matron cries, | 

Homes gives us a very beautiful and juſt image in thee 
words. In the Iliad he uſed a ſimilar expreſſion con- 
cerning Andromache, ET, yirioaca; d ſmile chaſtiſed 
with tears, "Axpiiov & tyixaooey here bears the ſame im- 
port. | 

V. 207. o thee a ſen is giv'n, 

Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of he av'n. 

I am not certain that this is the exact ſenſe of Homer; 
Dacicr underſtands him very differently. Eurynome (ob- 
ſerves that author) is not endeavouring to comfort Pe- 
nelope becauſe her fon is now come to years of maturi- 
ty ; her purpoſe is, to ſhew the neceſſity ſhe has to have 


recourſe to art, to aſſiſt her beavty: for (adds ſhe) your 


fon is grown a man; meaning that a lady v Lo has a ſon 
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Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear; 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care! 210 
No more I bathe, ſince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I wiſh'd to pleaſe. 
The day that bore Ulyſſes from this coaſt, | 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt. 
But inſtant bid Autonoe deſcend, 215 
Inſtant Hippodame our ſteps attend; 
III ſuits it, female virtue to be ſeen 
Alone indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then while Eurynome the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares: 220 
O'er all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
She pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 


twenty years old, muſt have loſt her natural beanty, and 
has occaſion to be obliged to art to give her an artificial 
one, This I confeſs is too true, but it ſeems a little too 
ladicrous for epic poetry. I have followed a different ſenſe, 
that gives us a far. nobler image; conformable to that 
verſe of Horace, 


Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
uam ſapere, etc, 


This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea's ſpeech, and 
is a foundation of great comfort to Penelope. 
V. 221. O'er all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
She pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. ] 
This is an admirable ſtroke of art, to ſhew the determin- 
ed reſolution of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of 
making her perſon agreeable in any eyes but thoſe of U- 
lyſſes: a goddeſs is obliged to caſt her into an involun- 


tary repoſe, and to ſupply an adventitious grace while: 
ſhe ſleeps, 
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With ev'ry beanty ev'ry feature arms, 
Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 
(Immortal gifts! to kindle ſoft deſires) 
From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 
And the pure ivory o'er her boſom- ſpreads. 
Such Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She ſmoothly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 230 
When with the Graces in the dance ſhe moves, 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 
Then to the ſkies her flight Minerva bends, 
And to the queen the damſel train deſeends : 
Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe; 235 
The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes, 
Howe'er 'tis well, that ſleep a-while can free, 
With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like mel 


y. 233. Then to the kies her flight Mineroa bends.] 
We ſee Penelope is a woman of ſo mnch wiſdom, as to 
be the favourite of Minerva. She acts. in every point 
with the higheſt diſeretion, and is inconſolable for her 
huſband ; yet the poet forbears to let her into the ſecret 
that Ulyſſes is returned: this is undoubtedly an intend- 


ed ſatire, and Homer means, that a woman, in every point 


diſcreet, is ſtill to be ſuſpected of loquacity : this ſeems 
to have been the real ſeatiment of Homer, which he more 
fully declares in the eleventh Odyſſey. 


When carneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reff ; 

For ſince of wamankind ſo few are juſt, 

Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, 
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Oh! were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 
Send, oh! Diana, ſend the ſleep of death! 240 
Why mult 1 waſte a tedious life in tears, 
Nor bury in the ſilent grave my cares? 
O my Ulyſſes ! ever honour'd name! 
For thee I mourn till death diſſolves my frame. 

Thus wailing, flow. and ſadly ſhe deſcends, 245 
On either hand a damſel train attends: 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Radiant before the gazing peers ſhe ſtands; 
A vail tranſlucent o'er her brow- diſplay'd, 
Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade: 250 


Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazled eyes, 


And ſudden flames in ev'ry boſom riſe; 
They ſend their eager ſouls with ev'ry look, 
Till filence thus th' imperial matron broke; 

O wby! my ſon, why now no more appears 255 
That warmth of ſoul that urg'd thy younger years? 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 

A man in ſtature, ſtill a boy in heart ! 

Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, | 
Speaks thee an heroe from an heroe ſprung : 260 
Eut the j uſt Gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 

© wiſe alone in form, and brave in ſhow ! 

Heavy'ns ! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 

L eneath thy roof, and could”t thou tamely ſtand ? 

If thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 265 
E is is the ſuſſ rance, but the hame is thine, 

1 3: 
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To whom with filial awe, the prince returns: 

That gen'rous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns, 

Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow 

For others good, and melt at others woe: 270 

But impotent theſe riots to repel, 

I bear their outrage, tho* my ſoul rebel: 

Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 

And numbers leagu'd in impious union dread: 

But now no crime is theirs: this wrong proceeds 275 

From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. c 

O would to Jove! or hex whoſe arms diſplay 

The ſhield of Jove, or him who rules the day ! 

That yon proud ſuitors, who kcentions tread 

'Theſe courts, within theſe courts like Irus bled: 280 

Whoſe looſe head tottering as with wine oppreſt, 

Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt ; 

Pow'rleſs to move, his ſtagg'ring feet deny 

The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 


this wrong proceeds 
From Irus, and the guilty trus bleeds. ] 

Fuſtathius informs us, that we are here to underſtand 
the fray between Irus and Ulyſſes. Penelope refers to 
the violence intended to be offered to Ulyſſes, when the 
footſteol was thrown at him by Antinous ; we find that 
ſhe was acquainted with that aſſault from her ſpeech in 
the preceding book. In reality, the queen was ignorant 
of the combat between Irus and Ulyſſes; but Telema- 
chus miſunderſtands her with deſign, and makes an a- 
pology for the ſuitors, fearing to raffe a further diſor- 
der, or provoke them to ſome more violent act of re- 
ſentment. 
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Then to the queen Eurymachus replies : 285. 
O juſtly lov'd, and not more fair than wiſe ! 
Should Greece thro' all her hundred ſtates ſurvey 
Thy finiſh'd charms, all Greece would own thy ſway, 
In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize, 
Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 290 
O woman ! lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perfe&, and complete in mind ! 
Ah me! returns the queen, when from this ſhore- 
Ulyſſes fail'd, then beauty was no more! 


y. 288. All Greece would own thy fway, etc.] 

Homer expreſſes Greece by lagen "Apyos, Iaſian Argos. 

The word properly (as Euſtathius obſerves) denotes the 

a Morea or Peloponneſus, fo called from Jaſus the ſon of 
Argos, and Jo king of that country. Strabo agrees wit 
Euſtathius. Chapman wonderfully miſtakes Homer, an 
explains his own miſtake in a paraphraſe of fix lines. 


Moſt wiſe Icarius* daughter, if all theſe 

That did for Colchos vent'rous ſail diſpoſe, 

For that rich purchaſe ; had before but ſeen 
Earth's richer prize, in th' Ithacenſian queen, 
They had not made that voyage; but to you 


d Would all their virtues, all their beings vow. 
5 I need not ſay how foreign this is to the original. In 
vat reality, Argos with different epithets, ſignifies different 
in countries; A xaixiv "Apyas means Theſſaly, and "tacov "Ap- 
int voc Pelopouneſus ; but here it denotes Greece univerſally; 
na- for it would appear abſurd to tell Penelope, that all the 
u- Morea would admire her beauty; this would leſſen the 
or- compliment; nor is any reaſon to be aſſigned why Pelo- 
re- ponneſus ſhould admire her more than the reſt of the 


Greeks. 
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The Gods decreed theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 295 
Their wonted grace, but only ſerve to weep. 

Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, 

My virtues laſt; my brighteſt charm is love. 

Now, grief, thou all art mine! the Gods o'ercaſt 

My ſoul with woes, that long, ah long muſt laſt ! 300 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 

That ſadly tore my royal lord away: 


He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpouſe ! I leave 

Thy arms, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave: 

Fame ſpeaks the "Trojans bold; they boaſt the {kill 305 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, | 

To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car 


With dreadful inroad thro' the walks of war. aha: 
ply ſentence is gone forth, and 'tis decreed Tele 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n that I muſt bleed! 316 inten 
My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee; Þ if 
To them, to them transfer the love of me: — 1 
But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway plans 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! „ 

y. 313. But when my ſon grows man, the royal feay onery 


Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day. 

The original ſays, reſign the palace to Telemachus : this 
is ſpoken according to the cuſtoms of antiquity : the wife, 
upon her ſecond marriage, being obliged to reſign the 
houſe to the heir of the family. This circumſtance is 
inſerted with great judgment: the ſuitors were deter- 
mined'to ſeize it upon marriage with Penelope, as ap- 
pears from the ſecond Cdyſſey. 
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Such were his words; and Hymen now prepares 315. 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares; 

Tir affliftive band of wrathful Jove to bear: 

A wretch the moſt complete that breathes the air 
Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due! | 
Careleſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye wooe ! 320 
The gen'rous lovers, ſtudious to ſucceed, 

Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets bleed; 


What mighty labour would he thn create, 
To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 
The reyal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day? 


Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the ſuitors 
to underſtand, that the palace belonged not to her, but 
Telemachus. This aſſertion has a double effect; it is 
intended to make the ſuitors leſs warm in their addreſſes ; 
or if they perſiſt, to ſet the injuſtice done to Felema- 
chus in open view. The beauty of all the ſpeeches of 
Penelope in this book is ſo obvious that it needs no ex- 
planation, Homer gives her a very amiable character, ſhe 
is good in every relation of life, merciful to the poor 
and ſtranger, a tender mother, and an affectionate wife; 
every period is almoſt a lecture of morality. 


My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee ; 
To them, to them transfer the love of me. 


This ſhews the duty of the child to the parent; it may 
be extended to all perſons to whom we owe any duty ; 
and humanity requires that we ſhould endeavour to eaſe 
the burden of our friends in proportion to their calami- 
ties; we ſhould at all times conſult their happineſs, but 
chiefly i in the hour of adverſity, A friend ſhould be a 
fupport to lean upon in all our inficmities. 
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By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : Falſ 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey. | And 
Well-pleas'd Ulyſſes hears his queen deceive 325 1 
The ſuitor- train, and raiſe a thirſt to give: | reali 
tors 
V. 323. By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : but i 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey. inten 
Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. makes a very ſevere reflexion up- defer 
on Penelope, and in her perſon (I ſay not how juſtly) table 
upon the whole ſex ; he gives the avarice of the ſuitors and f 
as the ſole reaſon of Penelope's chaſtity ; and inſinuates fined 
that women would ſell their virtue, if men would be at thod 
the expence to buy. inter. 
. . . ceſs t 
Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 2 
Nec tantum Veneris, quantum ſtudioſa culinæ. comr 
" Sic tibi Penelope frugi eſt: Quæ ſi ſemel uno at his 
De ſene guſtarit, tecum partita lucellum ; ing a 
Ut canis & corio nunquam abſlerrebitur unto. o 15 
( 
Horace had this paſſage in view, and impntes rhe cold- Ui 
neſs of Penelope to a want of generoſity in her admirers. from 
Diodorus aſſures us, that Venus had a temple in Ægypt be a ſ 
dedicated to her under the title of xpvo5 Agodiry; or foreſi. 
golden Venus; and it is her uſual epithet throughout all get th 
Homer. Near Memphis there was an allotment of ground to ſect 
called the field of golden Venus : but it ought not to be a ſude 
concealed, that ſome perſons believe ſhe bears that name this je 
from the golden colour of her hair. Horace, to give his 2 full 
fatire the greater ſtrength, puts the words into the mouth procec 
of the prophet Tireſias, a perſon of unerring veracity, the ſui 
V. 325. Well-pleas'd Ulyſſes hears his queen deceive diſhon 
The ſuitor-train, and raiſe a thirſt to give. lope c 
This conduct may appear ſomewhat extraordinary both y. 
in Penelope and Ulyſſes; ſhe not only takes, but aſks that tt 
preſerts from perſons whom ſhe never intends to mar- ion, 
ry : Is not this a ſign either of ayarice or falſhood ? and to Pen 
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Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 
And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day. 


is not Ulyſſes equally guilty, who rejoices at it? But in 
reality, Penelope is no way faulty ; ſhe deceives the ſui- 
tors with hopes of marriage by accepting theſe preſents, 
but it is for this ſole reaſon thar ſhe accepts them ; ſhe 
intends to give them falſe hopes, and by that method to 
defer the nuptial hour: It is not injuſtice, but an equi- 
table repriſal; they had violently waſted her treaſures, 
and ſhe artfully recovers part of them by a piece of re- 
fined management. Dacier defends her after another me- 
thod : ſhe believes that Penelope thus acts, not out of 
intereſt but honour; it was a diſgrace to ſo great a prin- 
ceſs to have ſo many admirers, and never to receive from 
their hands ſuch preſents as cuſtom not only allows, but 
commands; neither is Ulyſſes blameable, who rejoices 
at his wife's policy. He underſtood her intent, and be- 
ing artful himſelf, ſmiles to ſee her artfulneſs. 

Plutarch, in his treatiſe of reading Poems, vindicates 
Ulyſles very much in the ſame way : If (fays that author) 
Ulyſles rejoiced at Penelope's art in drawing preſents 
from the ſuitors out of avarice, he diſcovers himſelf to 
be a ſordid proſtitutor of his wife; but if through a wiſe 
foreſt;ht he hoped by her acceptance of the preſents, to 
get the ſuitors more into his power, by lulling them in- 
to ſecurity, and laying all their ſuſpicions aſleep, through 
a ſudden proſpect of marriage; if this occaſioned his joy, 
this joy ariſing from her artful management, and from 
a full confidence in his wife, is no way blameable, but 
proceeds from a ſufficient and laudable cauſe. In ſhort, 
the ſuitors were enemies, and nothing could be practiſed 
diſhonourably againſt them, that either Ulyſſes or Pene- 
lope could act conſiſtently with their own honour. 

V. 327. Falſe hopes ſhe Rindles ] It is certain 
that the words in the Greek will bear a double conſtru- 
ction, and Feaye: Func MEIN 10G 2TEETC may refer either 
to Penelope or Ulyſſes, Euſtathius thinks they are ſpoken 
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While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 


Offspring of kings, and more than woman wife! 430 
Tis right; tis man's prerogative to give, 
And cuſtom bids thee without ſhame receive; 


Yet never, never from thy dome we move, 


Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 


The peers diſpatch their heralds to convey 333 


The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way. 


A robe Antinous gives of ſhining dyes, 
The varying hues in gay confuſion riſe 
Rich from the artiſt's hand! twelve claſps of gold 


Cloſe to the leſs ning waiſt the veſt infold; 340 


Down from the ſwelling loins, the veſt unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant oer the ground. 

A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 

That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, 
Eurymachus preſents; and ear-rings bright, 345 
With triple ſtars, that caſt a trembling light. 


of Ulyſſes; then the meaning is, that Ulyſſes comforts 


ed himſelf with her amuſing words, while he formed a 


defign very different from what her words exprefled : 
but Dacier refers them to Penelope, perhaps with bet- 
ter reaſon: day depends upon «ro in the preceding 
line, and by thus underſtanding it, the conſtruction be- 
comes eaſy and natural : and the ſentence means, that 
Penelope's words flattered the ſuitors into hopes of mar- 
Triage, while her thoughts were very diſtant from com- 
plying with their inclinations: this interpretation beſt 
agrees with the general deſign of Penelope, which was 


to act an artſul part, and neither comply, nor abſolute- 
ly refuſe their adcrefles. 


Piſander 


45 
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Piſander bears a necklace, wrought with art; 
And ev'ry peer, expreſſive of his heart 
A gift beſtows: This done, the queen aſcends, 
And ſlow behind, her damſel train attends. 350 
Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain; 
Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train; 
And now he raiſes, as the day - light fades, 
His golden circlet in the deep'ning ſhades : 
Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 355 
O'er all the palace a fictitious day; 
From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by turns. 
To whom the king: Ill ſuits your ſex to ſtay 
Alone with men ! ye modeſt maids, away! 360 


V. 355. Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 
C'er all the palace a fictitious day.] 

The word in the Greek, is ae, or a vaſe which was 

placed upon a tripod, upon which the antients burnt dry 

and often-times odoriferous wood, to give at once both 

perfume and light. Euſtathius explains it by xvreerve, 


or a veſſel raiſed on feet in the nature of an hearth. 
Heſychius explains a, an hearth placed in the mid- 
dle of the houſe or hall, on which they burnt dry wood 


with intermingled torches to enlighten it. It is ſtrange 


that there is no mention of lamps, but only torches, in 


Homer; undoubtedly lamps were not in uſe in Greece, 
although muchearlier found out by the Hebrews : Thus 
Exod. xxv. 6. oil is mentioned, and injoined to be uſed 
in giving light to the ſanctuary. 

V. 359- Ill ſuits your ſex to Hay 


Aloe with men! ye modeſt maids, away ! 
Homer is perpetually giving us leſſons of decency and 
VorL, III. Z 
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Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide, or cull 

(The partners of her cares) the ſilver wool; 

Be it my taſk the torches to ſupply 

Ev'n till the morning lamp adorns the ſky; 

Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied care, 365 
Sleepleſs I watch; for I have learn'd to bear. 

Scornful they heard: Melantho, fair and young, 

(Melantho, from the loins of Dolius ſprung, 

Who with the queen her years an infant led, 

With the ſoft fondneſs of a daughter bred) 370 
Chiefly derides : regardleſs of the cares 

Her queen endures, polluted joys ſhe ſhares 

Nocturnal with Eurymachus : with eyes 

That ſpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies. 

Oh! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd brain, 375 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train? | 
Hence to'the vagrant's rendezvous repair; 

Or ſhun in ſome black forge the midnight air. 


morality. Tt may be thought that this interlude between 
Ulyſſes and the damſels of Penelope is foreign to the a- 
ction of the Odyſſey; but in reality it is far from ĩt: the 
poet undertook to deſcribe the diſorders which the ab- 
ſence of a prince occaſions in his family; this paſſage is 
an inſtance of it; and Homer with good judgment makes 
| theſe wantons declare their contempt of Ulyſſes, and 
their favour to their ſuitors, that we may acknowlege the 
Juſtice of their puniſhment in the ſubſequent parts of the 
Odyſſey. | of 
V. 377. Hence to the vagrant's rendezvous repair: 
Or ſhun in fome black forge the midnight air. J 
I flatter myſelf that I have given the true ſenſe of 
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Proceeds this boldneſs from a turn of ſoul, 


Or flows licentious from the copious bow! ? 380 
Is it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 


xa 38s, and ae xn; in Greece the beggars in win- 
ter retired by night to public forges for their warmth, 
or to ſome rendezvous, where they entertained themſelves 
as it were in a common aſſembly. Euſtathius explains 
ai x» to be a public place without any doors, where beggars 
were uſed to hdge, Heſychius gives us ſeveral interpre- 
tations of the word, that it ſignifies an afſembly, a con- 
verſation; it implics alſo public ſtoves or baths; and Eu- 
ſtathius informs us from Ariſtophanes, that beggars uſed 
to take up their lodgings in the public baths, as well as 
in theſe places mentioned by Homer; xaxaxiios Ions is 
an office of men that work in braſs. He further obſerves 


that theſe two places are uſed after the ſame manner in 
Heſiod. | 


Nap 4 70. Kate, ISxov, TY * ANA e xnv 
*Npy xtilatpiy. aͤro rt __ Evepas ti 
I vrt. ——— 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that rp #' 79: $500 
xa, is very ill tranſlated by Accede Aeneam ſedem in 
the Latin verſion; it ſhould be fuze officinam Aerarigm. 
V. 381. I it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind?] 
The word in Homer is dad, which is uſed in various 
places; ſometimes (obſerves Plutarch in his treatiſe up- 
on reading Poems) it ſigniſies being di/quieted in mind, 


As tpar'. ; axuuo” arifnoaro, Tuprro ald. 


In other places it implies an inſolent joy, or 629ſting ; and 
then he quotes this verſe, N 


H axung 27. ler vine g. 
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Who ſhort'ning with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 
Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away ! 
To whom with frowns: O impudent in wrong! 385 
Thy lord ſhall curb that inſolence of tongue; 
Know to Telemachus I tell th' offence ; 

The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall laſh thee into ſenſe. 
With conſcious ſhame they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſovereign look. 390 

Then to the ſervile taſk the monarch turns 
His royal hands; each torch refulgent burns 
With added day : mean-while in muſeful mood, 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood, 
And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To rouze Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors? tongues: - 


Y. 395. And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 
To rouze Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors tongues. J 
Tt may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, to in- 
troduce Minerva exciting the ſuitors to violence. Da- 
cier defends the poet, by ſhewing that the ſentiment is 
conformable to true theology : and the all-wiſe Author 
of our being is pleaſed ſometimes to harden the hearts 
of the wicked, (or rather to permit them to harden their 
own hearts) that they may fill up the meaſure of their 
crimes, and be ripe for judgment: Vet we are not to i- 
magine, that any perſcn is neceſſitated to be wicked: It 
is not the hardening the heart that originally makes men 
impious, but they are ſirſt impious, and then they are 
delivered over to an hardneſs of heart. 

But Homer may be juſtified another way; and Mi- 
nerva may be underſtood to act thus in favour of Ulyſſes: 
The Goddeſs of Wiſdom infatuates the ſuitors to inſult 
that heroe, and haſten their own deſtruction, 
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Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man, 
Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began. 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends ! 
Some God, no doubt, this ſtranger kindly ſends; 400 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurvey, 
It aids our torch-hght, and reflects the ray. 


v. 400. Some God no doubt this ſtranger kindly ſends.] 
Ariſtotle affirms that Homer is the father of poetry ; not 
only of the epic, but alſo of the dramatic; that he taught 
how to write tragedy in the Iliad, and comedy by ſeve- 
ral ſhort ſketches in the Odyſſey. Euſtathius here re- 
marks, that he likewiſe gave a model for Satire, of which 
the Cyclops of Euripides, {till extant, is an example; 
(which is a fatiric poem founded upon the ſtory of Po- 
lypheme in Homer.) I confeſs my eye is not ſharp e- 
nough to ſee the dignity of theſe railleries ; and it may 
be thought that Homer is the father of another kind of 
poetry, I mean the Farce, and that thele low conceits 
are no way to be juſtified, but by being put into the 
mouths of the ſuitors,” perſons of no dignity or chara- 
&er. Longinus brings ſuch deſcriptions of the ſuitors, 
as inſtances of the decay of Homer's genius. When that 
declines (obſerves that author) poets commonly pleaſe 
themſelves with painting manners; ſuch is Homer's de- 
{cription of the lives led by the ſaitors in the palace of 
Ulyſſes: for in reality all that deſcription is a kind of 
comedy, wherein the different characters of men are 
painted. 

V. 301. The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurvey, 

Ht aids our tarch-lioht, and refiets the ray. ] 
This in Dacier's judgment is a raillery purely fatirical; 
it is drawn from the ſhining glo's of an old man's bald 
head. But if this be purely fatirical, to be a ſatiriſt is 
to be a bad man: To rally natural infirmitics is inhu- 
manity: Old age is vencrable, and the bald head as well 
2 | 
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Then to the king that levell'd haughty Troy. 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to-employ 


Thoſe hands in work? to tend the rural trade, 40g 


To dreſs the walk, and form th'embow'ring ſhade ? 
So ſood and rayment conſtant will I give: 
But idly thus thy foul prefers to live, 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens'd: Should we, O prince, engage 410 
In rival taſks beneath the burning rage 
Of ſummer ſans, were both conſtrain'd to wield, 


Foodlefs, the ſcythe along the burden'd field; 


as the gray hair is an honour, and ought not to be the 
ſubject of raillery. I doubt not but Homer put it into 
the mouth of Eurymachus to make him more odious, 
and to ſhew us that the ſame man who invades his prince's 
property, inſults the ſtranger, and outrages the poor, 
pays no deference to old age, but is baſe enough to con- 
temn what he ought to honour. Vice and folly are the 
province of ſatire, not human infirmity. 
V. 412. ———— Tere both conſtrain'd to wield 
Foadleſs, the ſeythe along the burden'd field.] 

I doubt not but ſuch employments as theſe, now only 
ſuitable to low life, will ſeem mean to many readers, and 
unworthy of the dignity of epic poetry : It is no defence 
to ſay that they are mentioned by a beggar, and there- 
fore agreeable to his character: The words are addreſſed 
to a prince, and ſuppoſe that a {kill in ſuch works was 
not unuſual to perſons of eminent ſtations; otherwiſe 
the challenge of Ulyſſes is ridiculouſly abſurd. Who 
could forbear laughing, if he ſhould hear one of our beg- 
gars challenge a peer, to plow or mow with him all day 
without eating? The trath is, the greateſt perſons fol- 
Jowed ſuch employments without any diminution of their 
dignities ; nay, a {kill in ſuch works as agriculture was 
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Or ſhould we labour while the plowſhare wounds 
With ſteers of equal ſtrength, the allotted grounds; 415 


a glory even to a king: Homer here places it upon a 


level with military ſcience, and the know lege of the cul- 
tivation of the ground is equalled to glory in war. In 
the preface to the paſtorals of Virgil (bur not written by 


Mr. Dryden) there is a paſſage that ſhews that the ſame 


ſimplicity of manners prevailed amongſt the antient La- 
tins, as amongſt the antient Greeks : © It ought not 
* (fays that anthor) to ſurprize a modern writer, that 
4 Eng laid down their firſt rudiments of government 
in tending their mute ſubjects, their herds and flocks : 
Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange that the maſter of the 
« horſe to king Latinus in the ninth Eneid was found 
« in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, when 
« news of the firſt ſkirmiſh between the Trojans and 
* Latins was brought to him.” This paſſage fully vin- 
dicates Homer, and ſhews that -· ſuch employments were 
no diſhonour to the greateſt perſons; but there are two 
errors in the quotation ; it is not taken from the ninth, 
but the ſeventh Eneid; nor is Tyrrhens, who derves 
the blocks, maſter of the horſe to king Latinus, but the 
intendant of his flocks; or as Dryden tranſlates it, 


Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king. 


Tyrrheuſque pater, cui regia parent 
Armenta, et late cuſtodia credita campi. 


Tyrrheus is no otherwiſe a warrior, than as a deer un- 
der his charge, being killed, engages him in a quarrel, 
and he arms the ruſtics to encounter the Trojans who 
ſlew it. 


vocat agmina Tyrrheus 
Quadrifidem quercum cuneis ut forte coactis 
Scindebaj———— 
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Beneath my labours how thy wond'ring eyes 

Might ſee the ſable field at once ariſe! 

Should Jove dire war unlooſe, with ſpear and ſhield 
And nodding helm, I tread th'enſanguin'd field, 419 
Fierce in the van: Then wou'dſt thou, wou'dſt thou ſay, 
Miſname me glutton in that glorious day? 

No, thy ill-jndging thoughts the brave diſgrace ; 

Tis thou injurious art, not J am baſe, 

Proud, to ſeem brave among a coward train! 

But know thon art not valorous, but vain. 425 
Gods! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſfes riſe in might, 

Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight, 

While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 

With indignation flaſhing from his eyes. 

Slave, I with juſtice might deſerve the wrong, 430 
Should.I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue; 
Irreverent to the great, and uncontroul'd, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold ? 
Perhaps, theſe ontrages from Trus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe ! 435 


Tyrrheus, the faſter- father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd an hatchet in his horny fiſt ; 
But held his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak, 


It is true, though Tyrrheus was not maſter of the horſe 
to the king, yet his office was a poſt of dignity, other- 
wife it had been very eaſy ſor Virgil to have given him 
a more noble employment. 
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He ſaid, and with full force a footſtool threw : 

Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew; 

Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, | 

Stoops to the ground, and diſappoints the blow, 

Not ſo a youth who deals the goblet round, 

Full on his ſhoulder it inflicts a wound, 

Daſh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies, 

He ſhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 
Then wild uproar and clamour mounts the ſky, 

Till mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 445 

O had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 

To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 

Ere yet he trod theſe ſhores! to ſtrife he draws 

Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty cauſe ? 

A vagabond ! for him the great deſtroy, 450 

In vile ignoble jars, the ſeaſt of joy. 


To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe ! 
Gods ! what wild folly from the goblet flows ? 
Whence this unguarded openneſs of ſoul, 
But from the licence of the copious bowl ? 455 
Or heav'n deluſion ſends. But hence, away! 
Force I forbear, and without force obey, 


v. 457. Force I forbear, and without force obey. ] This 
is very artful in Telemachus ; he had ſpoken warmly in 
defence of Ulyſſes, and he apprehends leſt he ſhould have 
provoked the ſuitors too far; he therefore ſoftens his 
expreſſion, to avoid ſuſpicions of a latent cauſe, why he 
intereſts himſelf ſo vigoroully in vindication of a beggar, 
againſt the princes of the country. Beſides, too obſti- 
nate an oppoſition might have provoked the ſuitors to 
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Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinomus the ſilence broke. 
True are his words, and he whom truth offends 460 
Not with Telemachus, but truth contends ; 
Let not the hand of violence invade 
The rev'rend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid; 
Retire we hence! but crown with roſy wine 
The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine; 465 
Guard he his gueſt beneath whoſe roof he ſtands : 
This juſtice, this the ſocial right demands, 
The peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order round; 
Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 470 
To the bleſt Gods that fill th' aereal bow'rs; 


have continued all night in the palace, which would have 
hindered Ulyſſes and Telemachus from concerting their 
meaſures to bring about their deſtruction: Telemachus 
therefore, to induce them to withdraw, uſes menaces, but 
menaces approaching to perſuaſion; if he had uſed vi- 
olence, matters mult immediately have come to extre- 
mities. 

y. 470. Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 

To the bleft Gods ] 

We have already obſerved that libations were made to 
the Gods before and after meals; here we ſee the ſuitors 
offer their libation before they retire to repoſe. We are 
not to aſcribe this religious act to the piety of theſe de- 
bauchees, but to the cuſtoms of the times; they practiſe 
not true religion, but only the exteriors of it; they are 
not pious, but faſhionable. 

The action of this book is comprehended in a very 
ſhort duration of time; it begins towards the cloſe of 
the day, and ends at the time when the ſuitors withdraw 


_ 
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Then ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crouds obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous reel away. 


to repoſe; this is the evening and part of the night of 
the thirry-ninth day. 

In general, this book is in the Greek very beautiful: 
The combat between Irus and Ulyſſes is naturally de- 
ſcribed it is indeed between beggars, but yet not with- 
out Ar, it being almoſt of the ſame nature with the 
ſingle combats practiſed amongſt heroes in their moſt ſo- 
lemn games; as is evident from that in the Iliad, at the 
funeral of Patroclus. I could wiſn Homer had not con- 
deſcended to thoſe low jeſts and mean railleries towards 
the concluſion : it is true, they are not without effect, as 
they agree with the characters of the ſuitors, and make 
Ulyſſes a ſpectator of the diſorders of his own family, and 
provoke him to a ſpeedy vengeance: but might not more 
ſerious provocations have been found out, ſuch as might 
become the gravity and majeſty of epic poetry? or if 
gaiety was eſſential to his characters; are quibbles fo 
too ? Theſe may be thought to be of the ſame level with 
thoſe conceits which Milton puts into the mouth of the 
devil, and which diſgrace his poem. But the dignity, the 
tenderneſs, and juſtneſs of the ſentiments, in all the 
ſpeeches of Penelope, more than atone for the low rail- 
leries of Eurymachus. 


THE END. 
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